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PREFACE 

In writing this study of a character whicl 
has all the elements of greatness in il 
and of a career^ the foundations of which hav 
been laid upon ^ noble scale, I have enjoyed 
no peculiar advantages. The sources of m; 
information have been open to every one 
They have been the various books whicl 
Mr Churchill has published, the columns o 
the daily, weekly and monthly press, and thi 
pages of Hansard. My moti^^^s has been ai 
earnest desire to advance those three grea 
causes with which Mr Churchill’s name ha 
• been primagly associated — Retrenchment 
Army Reform, and Freedom of Trade 
There is no man living to-day, either it 
or out of the House qf Commons, wht 
has advocated these causes with greatei 
eloquence or in whose argument severe 
practical, and ecbnomic reasoning has beer 
rpore completely trai^fused with profounc 
mora^ considerations. Mr Churchill hai 
recently changed his party colour. Thu 
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ur.A ' . ‘ events m Parliament 

I .hTnrMr^F'T' “T"'" 

permission .o reprodrt^ra^^Jr 
■mmuable cartoons which have helped the 

.hanlt aUo Mr Georg'e / HllCridito^ 

y uce nis striking caricature portrait 

rS’ 1"’“'"'’“"'' H- W. Massingham 
e generous permission which he has 
gtven me to quote so freely from his •• Pictures 

:trdTs:rv"e.'stfra^‘r 

indispensable to those who^Id 
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Messrs^thuen’s Catalogue 


the GARDEN OF ASIA. 

*T published. 


SuoMd EdUitM. ^nwH 8w. 'nT 


IdlM*/T <?!% ^ i^ibrary. 

STUDlsNl^VRAYkR BTOK teT'Mni'’' Chclt.nh.m, TMK 

-,.W'h»n Introduction und N«.^ ' cr^ , P«*v*, and L.tanv 


tl/l.v T 15 UUK. 

KuS ?Jl"w w'6rf.-- ‘ 

Montreal :* iom*etime Mow^^rSh^YS CoK'''ca*''fT”’^ in M'CiII Univerwiy. 
Jcvons Professor of Political Krrtr.nm*l ;« .iT formerly Stanley. 

3 f»-s M'-r ”"<«'■■-•= "..r. 

^lifdM^ Saw. '' "'HKICL.^Witl, ,00 inu.tr.,ion. 

tTrmiAwjyj*^ ?**’*!?” •i*® published. 

S 255 £i~bv®fS T'cltnoloey. 

of Studentfc '^'r.n.llted by AiNstJ^^TH '''' ^''' 

CnwHSva. ij.ed. ' '''"swoutii Ua.is, .M.A. .'leetndEMU m. Kmit,/. 

&Vj“.* bV C?;nci? the FI.SCAL WONDER. 

- Cr^nsiT ^ lHubiraiions by I-. Carruthkrs Gould. 

SSSSrSoXii- GuUIr,. 

oSmSi V ai* M a"' K'^^'■ ■''''i'lu..ry. Book,. 

“^TdRY^VRi, nunttw,* Planv'* INGUSH 

^MVS"pS''S^«*iy R.W«d. WRh- 

«&S!^SS^gSsiiiS;- ~ » “ 

TI§gLj*%Mtthu.n • UnmmI Library. 

^hSS S« W«u,ai».« Comm^tArira, H«dl«ta M 

St. Littlolioolr. on Art 

OT’afie; 


.;P. .°w n..yr REMEMBRANCE. /hM. fc- 
,-Ari/ail* **M<I»l«iColhf., Orfonl. L^ PRITOtjr^Br 

SECOND STRmcl%<:^toi.*SfS **•“ 



GCMERAL LITERA^RB I) 


^cH$ajiatf$^. CfWJtBw. m. 

- «» - ~ —---MT — - •• v**^*^*CnriMiStv. 6/. 

»w.**i!rS!***®* ®®**‘A*' PASSAGES KOK 1;NSKP;N TRANSLATION, Cmm 

Or6M»W«fiiI>om S« MinUiure '«!-1 (.J310, «.c ). 

nutttcTou% iiiS";" K'ra *» a™-,,. 

'/SS 5 ?roftS;i 

^‘'OObK; Mcmu^.nd» ami CoinmanU. Illuairalnj. 
-8 yg°.t|imP <A IIIRTIIDAY hook. ,*„ 

ok CYPRUS. 

h 5 ii Si^ f;!a 11 ** 5 “^'',!"'*'“"'^'"''- 

«..«/. ZIMBABWE. W.i|inumfi«ul5ia,..„.di||m„„u», Aaya/fc*. 

J 'l “jOf.l" Bj-ntin. T»,a. 

Hjpoiujr (D.).‘ A sViort'^' i/istorv'^^ok VllT’liov^ 'k *^- 

" MoS!Si'!8«l.® rn^\« ORIGIN OK CHRISTIAN 

’• 't'l-.OBSK.KT. Or™., 8, a, 

induction coils. 

AND WISDO.M, Ow* Stv. n. mti 


SAINtSIiIP. T.«.U.1«I f,«n ,1., Etwch by V. M. 

6»^ ®‘' •II'OI'ISH PROSE. Crrmt iw. 

*B0ST0LIC CHRISTIANITY: Aa lUiw. 
uftlcd by lh« £pfulc« of St. Piuil to lb* CoriaUuaes. Crcwn 9v0. U. 
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glSgPUNE AND^LA^.”“y«'^ **'..^^'**- S«»«ONS. Cme«»t*. 6i 

IS5S!>%5f«*LS‘'LiWarr/fDr^.i«"-, , 

HOTriS?(W®A Mi"Utur<ATbraryT 

_ ™^HjkNTfukY» C^wVs” finance IN THE SEVEN 

SS«- FONfE: A Bock of Tu.c« Ga««. 

See Little Blue Booki. 

of !r?c®ogy'fCity and Guild, of London In.,*,,,' SSf Te«book 

the BOER FORCES. Wi,hTllla«r.tion.. W 
OF THE WAR. Wirh Map and Illu.,t.,io„, 

n^ta6 Edition is also published 

® the theory of knowledge 

Sp/P rinciple. 

_ , ')^*** •»" ItHroduction l> 

§5? «« Business. 

/ OT ENGLISH LAW. t ru„y^,^. 

SSSSS? 4- ?'?.Soci.l Q„e„%n, Series. 

Hoppner. See Little Galleries: 

Translations. 

Cri^nL. T/^SeeaW)xf«d'B"*“''*h“"‘' Criti-tiam- WiU. Plan., 
EortlKA OV M.oaaV^ A » 5^- aec aiw Oxford Biographies. 

• S«f.*tS;Sk.“fT4hLbuv“‘* R»«> Sol.ool.Cr«nwicl, 

i?: See aider, of Religion. 

">-«'n>ionsand.JIap. ifAWa, 


x’cTji.Umt. ."iin iiiustraitons and a Map. Stnmi Biititn 

SCHOOLMASTERS. With P*R,it. and III««,aUjtv 


How (F. _. 

Dtmy tvi. M. SJ. 

Qna'tions .Series 

'' WARWICKSHIRE VILLAGE. Wi,h.ma„' 

Hutehlawn (Hw?1iA ai THE NEW ... a - , 

With w Piciurei hv Wa/i-wu V.*^ WIlW FOREST. l>««cribcd by. lUustniUd mcolour 
8r" °u art. ^ ^ “<* < '•y •'*“ Ticv K.mf Wklc«. 

Wnil^ !^* See Leaders of Religion 

ISteSS of Keligi™. * • 

THOMAS MORE. WUb PtoHrait. 

HynttlpT. A St iSBT t.«adenof Religmn. • 

iHmHkL BR^Nn “i OF FLORENCE. D,mr too. ,a. U ml. 

Tr««l.t«ih,W,ujA«VujON! ThMSJUi^n 

Tntor of Hertford College, Oaford. CHRlITl^OU;^ 
*" f" ■««»• D,m, im ;». UL rntT 

p!I!.i*’aio.“8^ A History of the British in india. wukMapaaaJ 



GINERAL LlTBRil|^RB 


II 


^ Coaandtl ScriK. 

S«Tl»UiU»G«i<ftfc 
. JiuiotTtfuilnauotSwwt. 
l). 3 m Socki QuesiisiuCcriu. 

'I*1*^ATR1^LS. Detcril^ifi and tUoKratad whk u 

a>»/rr A^Mt/lOMtf. ax. 6 J. ^ ^ 


Jl _„ 

jM M'g . 

w.'‘“ *' ‘‘^'CLISH LOC^ 

a S»Uadm of Religion. 

“*"' Cl.u«hn,.„-. Library 

J(duutOll. <«lr It,)|.K K.C11. HRITISH CKNTRAI, AFRICA. With Marlv >oo 

JO&IO&iBML}. See Methuen ft tiiixrrbRt l.i)>raiy. *** 

01 DIVIM.. LOVL. hdi.«l byCnac* 

jjnrwitL Ske CbMioii Trnnftlaliun-. 

T ta nn a nn iM.h See .social Queilion* Serici. 

THK ■*■»>•• ’••I^’CHAKIVI. Croanfra. v. W. 

the |pE,M.S Oh. FxlKrd wiili Inrtodiiuioti and .Vo(e« bv It de Salin- 
ffirv 7-. W.ar/. Sen al>o l.iulc Ubrar, and bV”hu?: * UnlMm^ 

**lSck l^*'-^^^den fr Krl'l.^-'ll^ '''■ "'I'l “u •'«l Nolea by W. 

/' lllullralrd by K. Akmm; llgiu Third BJUuh. 

i*' See also laitrlw of Devotion. 

•^''"'100 and Mributn'. I'niverial Library ^ 
AlroTrandaimllyC. Ill.I) I). (>o;..«8:a. ,,. M 

Baunlai (0. W.». lil.^. lift CIIEMI.I K^ of UFF AND^ITaLFH.'^ IlluKr.Ud. 



« U?a, u. 6 J. 

Ml UL Wa). See laittic Lilirar\. 

„ <Elld]r«rdK HAHkACK KOO.M 

_ ‘mtutA £Jitit>m. 6r. 

•M.a •• publifthoj 

THK^W^PBBfcBE.AS. (and fk^aunnri 
K CotociUl Edition U aim) puhliihc-’ 

THE KJVE nations, aui Tkd^.a^, 


llAIalaAlJS. ’rhCHMHj. t>. tva. 


EriVE NATIONS. Aui Tkd^m^r 
A C<4oniai Edition it alw publiftheU 
DEPARTMENTAL Dm I Es. S.xUtnh Kditirm 
A Colow^l F-dihf^n t« .ilto p ibUnhfd. 

..rt-fe* 


a> >Hik Editi<m. CrotL’H 8tv, g\tt <j,. 

'yf«nii hditton. Cr^t ninf. ti. 

(>«-« ^I■#. /iudkntm 6 i 
it facge-T. Kiug'ft OtiKi-f, laondun. 

Etc A .I Wiih 


XlWWttU(E. i.), M.A-a ProfeMur of New Icbi.^mn 
See Wc»tmiiM4er froramentariea. 

Laab (Obu^ ai4 Ibni, THE works of Fyi,..d by k. v 

^ d«.M|: ’r«"w “ "•“»■ 

*« '^-S .IIonlifn, CbiUrm ||I„M,.ird by 
>" <»CM»il», edued by E. V. l.fCM. u. 6d. ^ 

eOaessy aSet uSw Tfac Ultl. CnidM. 
lUbfMffnnMMO. Sta ByauniM Taau. 

0*' EGVPT IN THE MIDDLE ACES. P.B, 
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““SKS-^EIHOWs C*im.ogde 

POLICE m ENGLAND. 

^ F-Vriric-TT _ 

}edjKu 4 ^pwards. 


~v^A«uuvr lii, W) 

^^•Ug*ors9 faoyMe).; 


^itlle Library ^ Library. 
See Little Library. 


■WsONr®'/^Ji^^«^"LCTTa<S FROM 
OLD GORGOr graham 

ay. O library 

Effidancy. O--. .n. 

, trationi. tIw FW? 0 *<ARI.KS LAMU. 


SELF-MADE .MERCHANT Tf 


"V EnplEhnian j HandbooV to 

rca/. 4/4>. ijf 


a* 4 . H(^. 


'Viih numerous P^iraiu„d lllui- 


33 . Otff. 


»;r.! ' ’.u* •‘31B, OF r 

a. Theinlyedition^f.hi ^E!'!'- > 3 .. '•t.St.AYb, Ed.lcd by F. C. .Mon. 

A'AUm (J.^ B.X M A*^ S^'t ”'"P''!*ly “iinolaled. 

MoDeSSinfe '^1 S'*,'-.'" K'bsion. 

«:tersrie oai:s* 


?P ouMncis. . 

MlSk^i^^BlV *^'ORraphies. 

the ENGUSIi crri 7 FN • «.« „ Com,«n,on 10 Ih. History of Entland 

"* “t ”“•■ 

'"te'SrSSi,.oin™™ 



General LitbraiIjrb 


*3 



THE ART AND practice OF HAWKIWO. With j Photo|r»»ur«s 

- fcf. O* *iiJU>ocf, mnI otW lUattntionft, Dfmjr 8fv. lot. 6d» 

Q.X THE LIFE AND LETTERS or SIR JOHN F.VERETT MILLAIS. 
Royal Academy. Wiih 319 liluitrationi, of which 9 are in PhetocravXe. 
%m/ 8m 7 r. td. tuf. • 


HHto^iElr Set Little Calleriet. 

■yUf ( 0 . T.\ H.j^M.K., Principal of the llorough Polytechnic College. See Teitbo||fS of 


^TechDolofy. \ ....v. 

‘“‘ V.aXM.A.V HIST^ Kully Illuctreted. 6x. 

. Johfi. Tin’ll Pf) KM 51 0( unri-i trvrii icti avi» i a'tim _■ 


■toJlJ.UjA « I.iaiuivi UP KUAiAn r.iin-1. Milly IlluilrattO, CmvaSw. fir. 
Mttton, T»»JpOtMS Of, Horn ENC.IJSH AND UTIN, Comped *1 Mwral 
limn. Pnnied by hi^yiK Copiei. 

*!'■ I.AWES, Gnitlem»n of (he King* ChapptI, 

and one of Hi« NUimtin Private Muiick. - 

Printed end mbiuh'd according to Order. 

Printed by Ruth KAwoaTii for lluMriiaav Meat av, and are to lie wld at the time of the 
PrincetArmet in Paul. Churchyard, 1645 , uieugneoi me 

aUo Little Utmry and Klelhiien't Universal I.ibraty. 
jr i lK^ln (a 0 .), M.A. See Little Galtcriet. 

OUTLINKSOFBIOlA)GV. llluMratni. 

aadS^co^ '* **"* ®*’”'*“** ““•<* hy the Royal College otphyiieiant 

JtoU (A-C Sm Books on Business. 

Sp 1 E 0 . MeX qih Little Library. 

S^ 3 El<i (B. &X See Social Questions Series. 

(OUttllM Q.X See Books on Business. 

.(S*?A 2 ^^fc 8 X See Methuen’s Universal Librely. 

To'ALFTAm)y°R It"' w m uPIETER 
g Wle a (B. J,)i late ^Clifton Lollege. .See .School Kaaminatlon Setic.. 

■omi (J. RX See The tattle Guidea 
■ortO^Mlia Andtnoiix ISee Mi.. Prodriclt. 

as}* »• , i^ Bi.hop of Duiham. See la-ader. of Religion. 

“p? ”•■'• THK f IIKMISTRV ok KIRk. The Elementary 

Printiplet of Chemittty. Illuitrated. tVen.* Bfe. if. W. aaemeniary 

eudAlU (V. A.L M«. See J. T. Dunn. 
gRBWlR.), LL u. See The Aniic)tiary'. Boolct. 

NATAIOIBW <A). See lllu.trated Pocket Library. 
jl AAlf W. a». .See R. N. Hall. 

4 J. ABE OihdTt. Se« library of Devol Ion. 

NiWIM|[dB 3 rK .See lattle Library. 

S 22 J 5 ^£?*t..*-.. KX AM'NATION PAPERS IN THUCVDIDRS. CeroaeSw. 
E UjM OEe Sec lilusiratef] Pocket Library ' 

'Tx!*)irNDTAMi-S WARDNORTHCOTF.. 

'■-•’"''T Ft-aTcnaa. With many Portraila 

Byway, in Devon and CornwalL' NAPLE.S, 
2 m. U c®*®”™* IllnttrauoniTTT hlAuaica GauaaaHHActN. A New Edition. Crw« 

W P**GMENTS, Edited by Min 

mitiaMqiM.). !k'€L.;dinof'Reliraa. 

wtsLViLu^^ W ^ WJSTORV of the art OF 

- J w/ iV'j ^ ** **" P°“"®«"*'> Century. lUun 

:SSsr. 2 l C.«" ®f Chaim aurdt. 

• Smnetary to tgrAlliaoce Harioe and Ceoaret Atwaaoe* 



_ Qi mi n iy. Ste Booka on SuiiieM. 
OdMai.Rl.afOaty’e HonitaL 
Crmmtr^. V-idt 


A HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Skeeed StUHm. 



^essrs.«^ethuen’s Catalogue 
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P?S 5 i“*e'* S«eB 

r&llOftl. Se« J^'brary of Devotion 

Pattmon^lV "i*OTFl"o^ , 

PRa5t.CAI; Uc”EN?l''N"GTFlo*^!v5r'^?J^^^ 

his 4 o^ o^^"yV?; a 

«. Ih six valutuf. o_..' ,, Times to thk Pee 


ur liliYPT, FRdl «'hf FariiV?;. T *^’^*^*®''^*'y** 
lllu,tr»ted. !H.Uv>hm',.. «“«’/'''** ''"‘i 

Ko’tSn^op /.n«r,wx. a! 

TKfltTKTlEIDCE. 


Cmm 



?fe M fij It"!; '''»• 

SWpb-Udin, «.d Ik Ui. .MM i. It, 

*'««i*j5^:R»iir\.^**T.^OrAGRICOT.TDIULB<)TAMY. IB.. 



General LmcRAjiJRE 


»5 


Mir Aw (la od). WHIN I WAS A (iHILD. Cmmlw. O. 
KjgjijBrVKEY TCSTHE Tll^ ^USIOMS IN THE DIVINE COMltlVI. 
**** • 


rrM0M<a Lk 


0. LI, H.A., r*lla« or OtM 0>tl*tt, Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENOUSH 
LITICaL economy. AorM S^titn. Cntm to*. •/. U. i 



ABOUT MUSIC, AND WHAT IT lAMAOB OF. 0 «mi Im. 



A MODERN B(£OTIA. Cmra >t« «>. 
rECTlOK AND INDUSTRY. By ▼ftriout WriMr*. to#. 

i and Row^adioa. THK MICROCOS.M OR LONDON, on Umoon m Minu* 
fUli. With iCi^llu»tr«tt(X)i in colour, tm Thm SmmUiM^ if)» K« MM 

**Q'(A. To OoUlApoiloh). THK GOLDRN POMI\ A ProcMtioa of ^Oib Lyrlet. 

o#CMif Jiaitum. crvwm 8tv. 9 S. 6</. tut. 

OMTidO VUltni. %« Miniature Library. 

O.B..iwdl.t. THE WOODHOUSK CX>KRKSPONDF.NCR. Cr#tir«8f^. to. 

I ^ B.L M. A« S«o WMtmiiuter CommentJiritt. 

MB. W.LD.D., Pnnetpaiof the'Ideological Coil*g«, Rly. See Library of Devotion. 
I W.). M.A. A STtl)ENT.$ HISTORY OK SCOTIJ^ND. Crf to#, u. IWf. 

__, iButlllft). M.A.. Fellow and Tutor of New CoHefe, Oxford. DOCTRINK 

AND DEVKLWmENT. Cmnh fi. to. 
lAWtWrai Oairmee. Bid ). illustrated Pocket Library. 

ABtWlPAddy. See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

BaAtOB (W.) 7 nl.A« See Social QuettioneSeries. 

*Bi 4 BNni (W. B.). Adibor of ' Ancient Wo^ and Iron Work in Cambrldfe,' ROYAL 
AND HISTORIC GLOVES AND ANCIENT SHOES. Proftisely Illuitratod in 
colour and lvdf>tone. Quarts, £9, 9 s. tut. 

Bmoldt. .SdrUttle Galleries. 

BOMItt (■. B.I. See C. C Channer. a 

BQbtnMlUAJ. D.D.. Lord Bishop of Exeter. RF.GNtJM DEI. The Bampton Lectures 
8rw. i»r. 6</. net. ’ 

BObtrttOQ unuiO, M.A., Fellow of All Souls' College. Oxford, Examiner In tbe Honour 
School of Modem History, Oxford, tooi iooe- SELECT STATUTES, CASES. AND 
^Institutional DocuMEfiT.si i66o-i83*. otmytvt. xot.ttd.mu 
*Bobirti01l(8lT 0.8.) K.C.S.I. CHITKAL: The Story of a Minor Withmi^erous 

lllttstrations, Map arul Plans. FouHk Kdtttan. Cr#t#a 8r#. sr. td. tut, 

BobiHiOtt (A. W.X M.A. See Chiirchman'A Bible. _ 

BpMBMS (OtOlUAX THE MINISTRY OF 1 >RAC 0 NESSE.S. With an lotroductiofi fy 
Um M^itocbjbj^op of Canterbury. CF<»«'a8f,». 31.6./. 


BOibifittCmld (Ltot See Lillie Library. 

MWiU ( 0 .L ikA. NEW testament GREEK. 


With 


Kw MMty ItiuMraiioi 

b 4 IKm||A L.K M., 

nfoes In Sogai^* S< 


: their History and Description, 


^ ^ . - - -.— A Course for Beginners. 

Preface by Wat.TCa I.x>cx. I>.I>.. Warden of Kcble College. AV#A lew. v. 6 d, 

BM^MX ancient coffers AND cupboards;-^ •"* ■** 

rj Hum rat ions. ^aarY#. jCj, tut. 

d.A., Editor of the last volume of ‘The History of Agricultars and 
. See Books on Business. 

BOOUMT* Sae Little Galleries. 

BomM^B.). ROBERT HARLEY, earl of oxford. Illustrated. Z’#av/to#. 

This is the only life of Harley in existence. 

Soe also The Little Guides, 

Bom dttWifdX TKR ROSE READER. With numerous tllttstraifons. Cruum to#, 
tf. 4 A A^b^Jmj Pftrtt /. ; Pfri Iff. ^‘J,P*fi^ty. tod. 

With 


BrMO UL B.X D.D^Ucad blaster of CoUm^ Klibam. See junior S^mmI 80^ 

RRMoUrefr. cimBI the life ofadmiral lord colunowood. 

ItlusmooM W F< BuAffCwvu. Ffnrth Sdiibm. Cmm to#, to. 

A Coleiki Mitioo Is also MbUshaiL 
Bl> ABBrtBL ^ Ubia^ of Derotioo. 

Sea Library of Devotion. 

“ POX REGINALD. Pet^.Uu. tr. 6^.##/. 

M BsX. Soa Librarv of Davotion. 

A rorULAR^DB TO DEVON. uaiumU*. U.mU SmMw 

_Im. 

IniMBat (J.X M.A. ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL Whb Mamu. 

IlMiinioin. Dnv*>«- 
aUfeW(Q.k SMBFXutiatTnt.. 
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t. 6/f, net. 
in^s net, 


Each rour Guinis net, or a completf 


V. 6(/. net. 

Brtttou a). ANE&OTES OF^^SOLDIPdc /- 0 i«i* 

-‘a.: .664; .685. 

Bhalcei^are. 

^ake>p«r« in Jingie"pjaj“'* KSS^'with'a''(?!ll*'l'‘l°^''^'- ^ An Edition of 

Jntrodueiion, Toxlual Notes, and a 

ROMEO and! UU^f “'Ed? j 

the TEMPEST Edb^f? (? «««>■'*-. M.A. 

CYMBELINE h “''■‘ onx- 

THE MED I. V D«wd«n. 

A MIDSUblMER'moiTrs'DRFAM'*' r ^ 

KINO henry V. Edhed by°Hl^ Evif''' “• ‘-''n.no.um. 

THE TAMmb^F THE SHRF^i(''' Fd^^ HxiottocK. 

uti?.Y4 ^^ ah *"• "• “■'• 

OH*i„ and Deveiopn.^,. 

''‘^^PrSl^by^h^. BUb^pSlFr'HSl FO B, CHIL^E N. 


\%t.Gii. net, 

|UM(J.X &•• Little Bookson Art 


ttiwax ■s;e" Lirti:rarn Art 

Sg g^ tvrASg.a'.";!: »,»//aa i.,,,.,,. 

UunfMiiriut oiriFu** B®®!*’“• An, • 

■n»U (WSTm.A THE ^rVh ' Cn»-8w. 

A. THE EARTH. An I„«rfncUon ,. Pbyriog^S;"-!,!.^^*,. 

*<«««■ 1.h « IM», 


s uuvtmluuvv. 


Cmntm. «>, 

«> 




General Litbra^iIrb 

•' Wm Edwirt School. BSmimbUB. 

&XM.A. Swi luoAr Sclfi^ Books. 

o.SS*'rr»ilt®l» u >0' Dato Hahmav. 

i o Ti SuMmtltm. Cntmtv*. it. 

W*ftAA.C^Meae. ^ School Ex.inin.tion Serin. 




arfonL- S..tiw-;;i of beJiilr'" *"'* *•• M«-.CoIl.g.. 

." SSiSy tii OONT S. SHtndEJWtn. ft./, fc... 

Stt^HeEiticn. nmf.in. u. 

ft :"' !::z: »’""’«•»<' vocuuury. 

K \SV SELECTIONS p'* ilxt.. u. 

,t.u?^ ■' '■ ' rh* King, of Rome. iBm.. Stctm/ 

passages for L'.NSEKN TRANSLATIO.V. NtMhEMUm Eef. 

iT'"" ■" AccWen.^., With Voc.lul. 17 . Tiint 

KASY LAI IN KXERCisKS ON TMK SYNTAX OK I'l-fK QI'IOPtvu 

... - 

1 L.'in E.ercitei on Common Ruin and Idiom.. 

J‘0mrih EdtUon. /VaS. 8tv. \$.^ Wah VocRlmlar^ *“'®*"*’ 

>0 subicc. 

V PRIMLK. Crown tvfi. u. 6 </. 

AvL w. unseen TRANSI..ATION. Tilnt EEllim, rtvitnt. 


ivo u -- i4trarwvfmf. 

^ 0 ^,«>->*KTITI 0 N. Armng^l peopling to SuHf«..* 

*lfil^|f ‘*^P^^AMEjlT SELECTIONS. For the u« of School.. With Inltoductioo, 
«T?DSWl'‘7o”g‘i?.'fP'- Fcaf.ivt. tt.M. Koonctioo, 

E>ttk Edition, rn util. Ciotvnii'O. it, 

POR UNSEEN TRAN.SI.ATION. F(/th KiiHtu, 

WUhVoctthuUrx. 

r.^'^ REHETyriON: Arrmtgod m«ndm, to Subjocu. 

■M m. miOU). M.A., F.CS. THE WORLD OF .SCIENCE. Including ChemUtrr 
*i?*A H*'"’ Magnetiun, Klectriciiv, Houi^, ZiS^, I'hr.loiogy,*Amronomo 

^ G«)log 7 . 1^7 llltntruion.. Stcond Edititn. Cmm ipt. xr. id, Sn alto Scho^ 
Emaiiuitton Sems. ^ «wwi 

Iti^UBSOa iCA, <d tM Technical Collece. Bradforef, and tQddftrdXF.^oftlM VoHtiUra 
ORNAMENTAL dKiCN FoA WOVENTABRftS. imSSS? 
Dtmyttt.*Stcnd Edition, it.id. •immr.MO. 

nntem «.l. M.A. THE CHIEF TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
I Cmnog.*. vid. 
ttaMOMnWe*). S*. Unlc Ubrur. 

ANNALS OF ETON COLLEOEL With nuMron. IlhMrMiMi. 


maBBA.! nivLF r b.cbRpRsf. .'mmcmso anq MlTOa, noi 

SumCOLTiH. SttiknadChuftr Edition, rntmin. tw. 
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^Messrsi^ethuen's Catalogue 


Ulpour, Wii 


"AtrwuK. nil 

U.ntt.* 


*" Strano. • Fourtk^ilth 


» Wjr mri, OT. |» 5TIVBNSON durlnw rftfi, Il7 u • 

»n Introduction by George W ifAiilV.i'‘y"'Mt» Jane V 
8tfi**ilL l»r BioCTaphies. 

.orfEV:'' SELECT/NS FROM ... 

'>y «G. Ellerton, M.; 
b"’!"”'. »"<* Lecturer fo the London Chamber . 

Stroud See Churchman’s Bible. 

^nT«l,.'• c ProlMsor of Physics in 

B** Teatboolrs of 'rechnoloer 

SPORTS "And 


TH 


1 the Durham College of Science, Newcasil. 

PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE oi 
at/. ii,r....' Revised by J. ChaecesCoe, LL. D.. F S A 

^^wri„.n‘'bJ^And^®ubl |^5 bj^mem“liif’'p'rrnt". 3 'b”hi: 

•SIm?* Sec Illustrated Pocket I/ibrarv 

SymjKJ.'Suffl'. THE4^'h^CH''REv1^TioN ■‘‘v’’J'pj '''^ 
clmttiHetill). See ufti; Blue rrar..«8«. a,.W 

.AGRICOLA. With IntrXetion, Notes Mao ete 
OER*M'i!NVr‘ r“'s" " Weynrouth 0011.^" Ve *"• 

By the same fclii.ir. /Va/Boa. 


By R. F. Davu, M.A., 
See also Cla^al TranslationA 
OF THE JESUITS IN ENOL.AND. With IllusUa. 


tof. t>d. nti. 


Uont, Dtmytw. ntt. . 

IMor (T^' t ?'‘f^,,B‘ographiet. 

^TOTIONAL’aND isoU^AIpHISTo’RV OK“Rm}'F*'’r^*”’‘’a‘'*'’ '' CO^STL 
TMUiyipa.(AUr«. lAirdh THE EARIV TOEMS OP • 



GiSNBRAL LiTERM^RE 


»9 


fiXKORI) AND OXFORD LIFK. 

3*. 6</. 

Viih 3 Map&. Cr. y, 9tf, 


nm&ObltMm DEIRDEK WED: and CUier Poemt. Siw. u. ^ 

5 knglanb under tht 

STlMRTS. With Mam uid PUiu. DttIrBtv. i9t.6d.tut. 

Ttontlwok (0. B.X Sc^c Lililc Guidei. 

TaekW*U(0«rtrU*X S«8ocial(>e«ioniS«i«. 

Twlalaj (MoImX Sm Social Uiuaiiaiia Seriat. 

aJrlW(R AX B.A., F.C.S.| Haad of Chtinical Dcpartmantt Ftaamaa lactinicai vonaxOt 
^ Saa Juiio^haal Hooks. 

^T^-OinTrnfelAtX • Sae Uitla Books on Art. 

VEOgliaiKBunX l iiOa I-iW. 

^ Jnnior Eaaminailon Series. A 

Of.D TESTAMENT HISTORV. With Maps. TUri ICdOun. 

W«ni«(*kh»m &e A. L. Cleaiher. 

WftU (J. C.) pEV!L,^#llIu»trai«l by the Author and from photmpapba Dim* Im. 

4 #. ftrf. «ir/. Ste aiiK) The An(i(iuary‘» Ilookii. ^ 

Wl^tdrS Bsh See Little HoxV^on Art. 

WtltonaiaaOand Cotton (Chnrloo). See lliuuroted Pocket Library, Melhoen'i Uni. 

vcf»al Ltbrary, and l.ittle LiUary. m»«i. «/»• 

W^j10(D.8.Vm). ON COMMANDO. With Fort rail, <>«., Sr*. v.6d. 

w^rhoui* (Mn. AUrttJ). wini the simple-hearted; HomitiaMo 

Womeinn CotmIiv Fl.ves. Small Pi.ll it.,., ti.ntl. See also I.itlla l.ilirarv 
W^erliead(T.6.XM.A. EXAMINATION PAPERS IN HORAClLcJ;rt«i to*, as. 
See *1« Jumot Es.im^lion Series. t-renoi***. is, 

WrtbfWjT.X See l.iltfi Blue Books. 

VhbbCr lF- C )- See Testi-ooks of Terlinolocy. 

]J*Ub<fWn6y fiL). See Textl-ookt of Technr.tocy, 

WbUliJ.X .M.A., fellow anil Tulor ofWaill).im Cullene. 

By .Members of the rniveiMit. I kut! IShl.im Cr 
^jipRp^TURV OF r6mK. P,J,k I-.I,u,n. •Vith , Maps. ,,r. asor. y. 

This hoel IS inieoded f„r the Middle and Upper Forms of PtiUic Schools and for Pas* 
Sudanis M the Universities. Il contains ropious Tables, etc. .See alio Thcl.ittle Guides 
Vetam (Htlen C.). THE LAST OF THE GREAT SCOUTS (• Buffalo Ilill'X With 
Illusiratioliv Snmd Kditwm. Ptmtivt.. U. • v i.iii nun 

Wnlbldy (C.X See Henley atul Whibley. 

WUblty (Is), M A., Kellow of Pembroke Colletre Cambridse ORPKIC Df fPAB 

ANDCHf^RACTEfcr*,;.^;' to 

2«tnkor^. H.X M-A. Se< Churchman'b Itjble. 

’^^r "‘STORV OK SEI.BORNE. FMiied by I. C. 

UriNersii'uiaa^*™^’''^^'''^*"®*^"^^^^^ <»■ -Seealso Melhoen'a 

WUtfioid (E. E.)- sHce Commercial Seriee. 

WbUljbJ^JA W.X GASPARD DK COI.IfiVV. With many Illusitalions. Dtmy toe. 

wuuTnH* See Sficial Queuionc Serici. 

c"' /«'»rfwnfr. See Books on Btlaincas. 

WUDnrTorOt tWUirld) s«e Little )h>ok« on Art. 

WlMbfOtOiri. DKPROFUNDIS. CsOTirrSre. V.H.I. 

_Aiwa Limited Edition on hand made taper. D«my9f*. ttt. met. 

W tll rtM fWaJBf^ B.A. See $<NHal Qtieixtionk Serle*. 

^QudSSOn (JPFOlStX So<ial Queciionb Series 

l»u.lrat«d. Demyipe. tot.U 

WmUa^ (W.V R.^ E^SY DICTATION AND SPELLING Third Editmt. 

-— See alao Juntor Kaaminaiton Serie* and luniof sSchool Hooka 
Wn^»Mto(Rll.X ilAKERS OF EUROPE. CrimnsIre^wIS^/frVrra y. «/. 
w...^ Hivtory for Middle Forms. 

rHE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps anrf llltutratiooa. Cnettnatoe. y. 6r/. 

_Sea »j» Tbe Battnnar'a Bonita. 

2S*aBjBtUtaMX Sa* Ubrary of Daeotlon. 

(muaCGflWBMX LORD .STRATHCONA: the Suty of hb Lift. Illiitcratad. Dmy 
•w. hd. 

A CokwUI Edition is aUo puUbhed. 

W UMp UL j*\ Edi tor of tbe /mmstm'i Kentw, Cky Stfitcr cf tbe Dtdi/ ChfpMt, Mm 

.imSl?at!irxs^i(U«.Buri«.L 
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LVRA PASXORAUS: Song, of CSoxU.. 


(Blchard), m.a. 

PoitZvo. 2t, 6a. 

Wlnbolt(s’'£( MT'T'f®'"’*' t* * * ' 

ACCIDEN^k ■Cr'j!^Tu.Z^’ »<»?!■»'• EXERCISES IN LATI> 

WTIN Low« Form. to accomnsnw »k& CL • . t . 



Wood Jj A »•»<:•. '-L B. 


0 fvnras, IJ. 0 *f. 

V. w. 6</. 

KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRiCITV; 


inYi;. II • '^V.F'ON. /'MAfcw. 

rnaa/wklSriro?' T,!" TY"' 

•““'■■'Wf''“■.•'•-.■■.- rw 

Z.Si.r (ST,: ‘A’S'rR?;';^,s^K’" w; “rlU? 

Antiquary’s Books, The 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX LL 11 K « \ 

Rnfif /Wsii iV Illuiuatml. i«rW 

, 8w. 7». W. «/. Alien, F.h. A. W,ihnumerou.Illus.r.lio...andPl.n!. />,m,. 

By R, Mu„ro_ LUP. With nuioerom Itliu- 
Dimy 8tw. yZ'nrf. With numcrou. dllnitniion. ud p i... 

sS ?«Z“!SNOt'!?„"HmTO!r'By¥wi'^V^ ®'*' 

Europ*. /V«/.8 m. u. ^ Author oC'l^aWrs of 

Bnsinesg, Books on 

A , CmpA 8 po, 2 s, 6 rf. nti 
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t ^ 

indi^ei and form* of bustnps, and to explain accurately and clearly what they dA. 
and ho* iber do it. The fi* vaium» arm— ' ’ * 


and ho* they do it, The fiivTTii^\e volume* are— 

Pear* atm Docaa By Douthu Owen. • 

Raiiwav*. By E. R. McDvMtt. 

Tii*Stoc#E*ch*«c*. ByCha*. Daruid. SttonJ EJilin. 
a BmiNxaa or IxxuaaKca. By A. J. WilMn. 

S a Ruktxicai. lMi«f»T*y: ticiiTiifi, T*actio«, akd Ponea. By A G. Whrte. B.Sc^ 
» SHiraii—jmc koisTKV. By David Pollock, M. I. N. A. ayia, 

I KI Mok«y MakIiT By F. Siraker. 

Tmi Bvsiness SiUB^r AfikicuLTvsK. By A. C. L. Rocm, M.A. 

Law IK % H. A. WilM>n. k . 

Tm« Bakwiko lK 0 ts%v. By Juhai* L. B»kef, F.I.C, F.C.S. 

Tm* Automohilk IkuKtrv. By (;. de H. Sione. 

Minino and Miking In«|«tubnia. By ‘A. Moil.* 

•T".;,“''uM«aa ' IM:''=• ‘'luUmted. 

•Civa Exoixaeamo. By T. Clavion Fidlcr, M.Invi. C.K. Illuttraled. 

*Taa Coal iNDOtrar. By Emcit Avca. llluviratcd. 

ByEantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BUKV. M.A., Eill.D, 

A scries of texts of Brnnline IIi$tori.ins, edited by linelish and foreiim aeholars. 

^ SIJ'Vm. W. TrandAi«l by K. f. Hamilion. D.D., and K. W. Ilr<»S. 

KvACjMt'S. Edited by l>on Parmemior and M. Bider. Ptmtitv. ,os. 6J mtl 
Tiia HisToav or P.t. 11 <• Ed.icd bv C. S.iha., Dcy 8:' .c,. „/ 

hCTMAsis CaaoNica. Kdiicd by Ptolowr lomlnoa. iirlu tiv. jt. 6J mtl 
^ijCHaoMCLJ or Mo«ka. bfdiicd by John S..hn,i.t. Tii.ni. 

Churclunan's Biblej The 

General I'dilor. I. 11. BURN, B.D., K.R S.E. 

A series Of Exptwitions on the Books of the Bible, which will l>c of wrvice to fhc 
general rcadw in the pr.ictical and devotional study of the Sacred Text 
1 ,^“ l" f"” e'rar introductory Section, in which i> ‘ 

^tfon of the^Ib^T^H"'’^""^"' and occasion of the com- 

Xihf ° ™ay '«>P‘oCluddatc its meaning 

\sjt whole. The Kxpowtion is divKli-d into sections of a convenient Jenirth corre 
Mpondinir as far as possible wnh the diviM-.ns of ihc Church Lcctian^-y The 
fran^tion of the AiithoriMvI k'ersion is printed in full, such correclioiu as art 
<‘e«ns^*«ggp- Itemg placed in foolnolcs, wrwiion* as art 

P®'’‘"»"iM.A. SnnJEJilin Ecaf. 

^LUIASTas. Edited by W. Sireane, D.It. AoiA. Bfe. ii.Marl 
rHxErisTi.aTOTiia Piiii.irriavs Ediict byC. R. D. Bif..,ly,D >rw ,m 

rwa Erima op St. Jawas. Edited by H. W. Eulford, M A, Erat tZ .T'a,/ -5/ '' 

^lAH. ^itedby W,K. Ilemea, D.D, Tw I'r/amei. /ca/. Sew, ta.naltath With blao 

hrnaaiAXA Edited by 0. H, Whhait») 

Ohorchnun't Litotry, The 

General Editor,]. H. BURN, B.D„F.R.aE, 

." Pi** “ "•« ocCTwine the attention of Church 

*? *?* * *3 P”^‘ »«“ enlisted Ite serrice* of a band of 

MTing made « spei^ study of their respective suUects, are in a 
toellioa to furn^ the best results of modem research accurately end attractively 
”*T "***^I? Exousit CtatsmitiTT. By W. E. CoUks, M.A. WUh 
iOMB Nb* IBsTAMtliVkhioSi^ By Arthur Wright, M.A. Crrwakw. 8i. 
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8"**T W*’"‘ By C»jpn Wi„..,bo.l»n., M.A.Tb.S 

By F. B. Je«n., M.A., I,iti.D. Cr^uisw. «. (W. 

The Old Testament and the New Scholarship. ByJ. W. Peters, D D CrJvMSoa i 

T,sVa««nt/ b;a. M. 

Th* Chukch ok 'Chkist. By F- T. GfMn, M.A. Ck«c/« 8pk. 6#. 

COMKAXATIVE TiiEotocv. By J. A. MacCuItoch. Crown ivo, 6s, 

Classical Translations 

Edited by H. K. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown Svo. 

AnU.ffa !k from the Greek and Utin Classics. The Publishers ha 

enlisted the services of some of the liest O.xford and Cambridge Scholars, and it 

by*3choIarIy°^ciSacy' distinguished by literary excellence as well i 

Aschylus—A gamemnoiijXhoephoroe, EumcnidM. Translaledliy l,cwijCampbell. LCD. i 
ClCEXO-Ue Oratore l. Translated by E. N. I>. .Mwr, M.A. ir. (Srf. = 

(Bro-Mdo"'. P'o Mureno, Philippic ii., ja Caiilinam). TranUal. 

Dy tin £•. L). Ol.AKISTON, M.A. $S. w 

Cicero—D« Natura Dcorum. Translaled by F. Brooks M.A. v. 6./. 

CtCBRO—De Officiis. Translated by (>. H. (Jardiner, M.A. 2 S.M. 

Horace— The Odes and K^xnles. Translatctl by A. D. (iodley, M.A. 7 S.* 

Lucian—S ix pialoguesCNiKrinu^^caro-.Menlppus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite. T1 
Lover of Falsehood). Translated#)’S. T. Irwin, M.A. ix. 6<f. 

.SpPHOCLES-Electra and Ajax. TrarRiaied by K. I). A. Morshead, M.A. otTti 
lAciTUS—Agncola and Germania. Translated by R. II. Townshend. ax 6</ 

The Satires op Juvenal. Translated by S. G. Owen, ax, M. 

Commercial Series, Methuen’s 

Edited by H. dk n. GIBBINS, Ult.D., M..\. 

Crown Hvo, 

.\ series intended to assi-st students and younj; men prcpall^ng for a commer^' 
c.trecr, by supplying useful Iiaiulbooks of a cleat and practical character, dealin 
with those subjects which arc absolutely cssentuil in the business life. 

Commercial Education in Thkorv and Pkaciice, By K. E. Whitfield, M.A. ex- 
An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial Series treating the que.siioaM||g^0iflmrY:i; 
Education fully from both iho jioint of view of the teacher and of the parent^^ 
llaiTlSH COMMKKCB AND Coi.ONlIM FROM KliZARKTII TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. Gtbbiiu 
Lu«.D., M.A, Third Edition, ax. 

^MMXRctAi. Examination Papers. By 11. de B. Gibhins, I.itt.D., M.A. ix. 6d. 
the Economics or Commerce, By H. de 11. Gibbini, I.iii.I)., M.A. ix. 6d. 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. E, B.slly. With Vocabulary, jx. 

^ CXOORAKHY OF THE Britieii Empirk. By L. W. I,yde. M.A. 

Edition, ti. 7X1 

A COMMKIICIAL Geocxafiiy OF FOREIGN Nation.s. By F. C. BoA. B.A. JX. 

A Prime* OF Business. By S. Jackson, M.A. ThMEdition is. 6d. 

By F. G. Taylor, M.A. Third Edition. u.6d» 
*^*SeSi«a'"ax**''*'' By S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. 

C'>«''«sro»«>*><CiL By S. E. Bally. With Voeabolaxi, txWM. 

By S.E. Bally. With Vocabulary. ,Et 

X«?/iV» M CORHESPONDEHC*. By E E. WhitfiaM, 

” FMnBMOKa AMD BunHEss. By H. Tona*. ix. id. 

cS:««Mw" iTw^sssSs^ssir jf j- «• 
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OonnoiaMor'i Ulunuty, The 

8tv. *5/. »«/. 

A ramptuoui Mties of ao books on aM, written by experts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogra\-ure, collotype, and colour. Tlie tuhnical side of the art is 
duly trea*d. The first volumes arc— 

Mbssotimts. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 Plates in Photogravurw ^ 

By I'^ward Diilon. With 19 Ptatea in Colour, x» in Collotype, and 5 % 

*^'^**^'****.^^ Dudley Heath. With 9 Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and ij in 
Pbou«niv«ra. ^ 1 

*lvuNikLS. By A. h^^cIL With 80 Platcb in Collotype and Photogravure. 

' Devotion, The Library of 

With ^troductions nnd^whetc iiccessaiy) Notes. 

Small Pott 8rv, ivW//, ax. ; Itathtr^ is. t J. tut. 

The muterpieces of {le\oiu*iul liiiTatiitc. 'Phe lx>oks aie furnished with such 
In^oduciiohs and Notes as may l>c necessary to explain the standpoint of the author 
and the obvious difTiculiics of the text, without unnecessary intrusion bctw'cen the 
author and the devout mint!. 

Fme CoNrassM.NH ok St. Aim.cmink. luhie.1 U C. Higa. |).|>. /'W /iMtifn. 

fME CHktsTtAN V KAH. K<liie«l by Waller l.-Kb. 1) !>. 

[MK iMITATIOM Of CiiHJsT. Kdiled by ('. D.D. AV/rXibo. 

A Book or UavonoH*^ hUIUed by J. W. .sunl.rMlsje H.I». littond KditUn 

Lvaa iNStKBSritM. by \\ahcf I..A.k. Jj.|> 

i-..ii.vai,y<;. „i*,. .,.u. 

A Guioa TO Kt.hniiv. I-Uliir.l l.y I. W. ht.inl.iMlii., lij). 

Thk PaatM. Qg l)A>ii>. K.liic.l \V. Ka.>.loI|.|., Ill# 

ArosTc^ca. Kdilerl l.y C.Triori S, ,,ti I|.. 1 I,t,„| j,„f( n. f. Beeching, M.A. 
iia Is.vaa AVav. K.lilt.l by A W. M A. B. 

Ink TMOuriilri or Pakai. %liie.l by C S Jvri.im, M A. 

Oh TM« Lovit or By ,Si. Kranri. ,|, by w, Kiii.v-Mnle, M A. 

A MAM)ALorC..NVii ATION r»OM THK Saims AM. tA 1 imus. h'd.ie.lby I. II.Bum. Ad. 
Th« Soho or Son.,., K.l.ted by It 11 U,Ia„.i. m a. ' >. r urn, rr.i.. 

Thh DtvoTioH. or St. AwriM. K.liied by t C. I VtVbb. M.A. 

OaACH AioCKUIMb l!y John llunyAii Kd.lcd hv S. C. Krrvr. M A. 

Blinoi>Wii.soN T Sacha PalVATA. Kdieed by A. h limn, H.I). 
ufn.tCT'^"*' '' USsx'ol VeiK. Kdilcd by II. C. Ileerhing, M.A, Canon of We«f 

A Dav Book raoM the SAists am> PATiirav. Kdii.d by J. If. Hum, B.D. 

HaAVaHT.Y Wl.imM, A Selection from the Knglidi M).lii>. h.,)i|v<| by K. C. Oregorv 

and Love. A Selection from the tiermnn Mycii. c. Kditeil by W. R. Inge, M.A. 

lUllWRrtai Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Booke, The 

^‘0^’8ve. y. bd. n(t eaih I'olume, 

some of il.e fnmo.iT illujltalcd l*>oks of fiction and 
geiiCTal literature. These are faithfully rc-prinird from the fust or best editions 
without introduction or iioics. vuiuoiia 

n r~ .... OOLOUBED BOOKS 

^r/ieorae Patton. With .6Colonre.l Platea Pcttf.ivt. u. ntl. 

By Nimrod. With tS Coloutid Plain hv 
H«ry Allien and T. J. Ra.iina. rSierf jrrf,r«». w. «/. vAnvurao riaici by 

Also a limrs^ ediiion on large Japanese paper. ]or. art. 

y. «i" A ' * “S' «*“'«'■ Wih ), Coloured Plate, by Hanry Aiken. 

**”***** — IftTXr Jnpnniiir rnim asr tui 

lirfJS^^UaS: Vi*“'■ ■' •’'“** ■“ 

aim a luaihad adhioa on uirge^apaacM paper, ww net 
Aba a HsHcd aailt^ Oft large Japanese paper, yoe. Mg. 
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r” «>' ^ ®- *“««•• wi*e,io«r.d pute^y«. 

Alw a Ilmit^ edition on large Japanese pao^, 30A 
• Also a limits edition on large Japanese paper, -jor. tut 

3 ": h p>«« % 

«^'S"-co«b.. wi,i, 

'T.. T ^ ^ nnnted edition on large Japanese paper. 3or. ntt 

C0HS0U*T.0K. Comb.. Wi.h 

•!• * 'T'***^ *^'t*on on large Japanese oaoer laf 

'’" cZ';4:|:io^.7b;’^^ W- By Williom Combo. Wi.,. 

'f m'” * large Japanese paoer ^olt tut 

,¥?S£EiEtl-^^ 5 ^ 


'I' A. ^ Japanese MDcr lar M^t 

rhi.1^k coni«ins 76 Coloured I-latt. «»»»«. 7S. mi. 

Thk D?nc. o',I*l' .'.‘'"7 ’ d" J»P--'n«se pawr. jor. ml. 

Coloured K„,,:j;i„,; by T?Towlfeds^77l.i;.i ^ 

' Friend, ZTn!h'i.”n'’Z.”*Hh4Hi®K7r" u' ’"-''ff"' 

•R«al I ia«"Il!'i '"T J"?*"**' paper. jaiTml!'' 

fcu.iZl*hi Ho;r-rZ'n°'i T “"■* A.l«ntiire, of Bob T.llyho, E«i., .ml l„. 

by Alkin and Rowl.„3^,Si“e,c ”r,Vro W 

V^?nd"Zr“a'^“i*i;,™:wZ.*’‘"''J‘r/: '•V 

"iMdZ." V. Wilh ,4 Coloured Plates by T. Ro«. 

7uf77T!R,'77aZ7n"Z?w:’«/'!'‘‘'' “ «*«'• With .5 Coloured 

"lleniT^'lZ ^51!"(W. BaiTAiN. With Descriptions uid 51 by 

T^U wi‘t'•''* “''‘'f’" ?" J»P»ne.e paper. , 0 ,. mil 

^ «t7Z„T„7oVte7f t7s"lreriE.'‘"‘'' Spom' by the 

Mr. ml' ®>' ^ N«v»l OfScet. With 94 CoIoutkI Phte. by 

«lJd°Crw,'e«7abU^nT'nl'lMrS^ of nuJting PlmUltions 

PUteaby f. RaVli"? j" IW; I-»wrenc. Rawatom. E«p With*,, CMooreJ 

Wtlni.“^?«*ri2r"°nrit7?-.!*o!‘” A^ ^7"'W''*L^ InatructioB. for WMkint. 
Ptatea. and mIorSrt wuK 7‘ a "’S'”*' **•> »7 Colourml 

HU.ml. • "tirait of tha Author. By Geoffrey Ganbudo, Esq. 

“ rrieid'sAliw S’*!**.^ 8rf«» Bo™. K«,.^ »d bfa Eferutl 

Mark^’we. By* R~l Paddy. With., Colo»#5S|SjSffiL 

after the si)4ofT.^Z«idf«^'“' Bsq. ^’iii m dotaml Mates 
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Tm Giavi ; A Pom. Bjr Ctobcn li^unled by it EtcUaft ntcuttd by 

Sdtj^vooeitt from tb« c^giMi ItAmtitmMf William BlaJce, With an Engntvedl Tide Pnfo 
and a Portiait of Blake bjr T. Phillipa. R?\. y, fd, mt, 

Tba^ttttnutons are reproduced in Rotogravure. AJio a United edition on large Japanete 
paper,mrith India prooft and a duplicate >et of the platea la. lut. 
iLLvertaTtons or THt Book or joa. Invented and engraved by William Blake. ^. 6 d,iyi. 
g. TImm (amoaiJlIuftretions^at in nttmber>-are reproduced in pbolqcravure. AltoalimiWt 
W edition Dir.ei^ wpene^e paper, «Uh India prooft and a duplicate set of the piatea 15^. mt. 
ypftor'a FAaute. *Wuh 180 Woodcuts by Thomas Bewick* u. t 4 . mt. 

WtwDeot Castlba By w. Hanison A^worth* With se Piaici and 87 Woodcuts in 
by George Cmiicwnk. ys. (kf. mt. v 

Thk Towai or Lowon. Ky W. Harrison Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts in 
the Teat by George Cruikshank. 3/. 6/ mt, 

Fkank FAtauKCH. By^. K. Smedley. With 30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 3/. Sd. mt. 
HaNtnr Anov. By Samuel LosTr. With 74 Illustrations by the Author. y$,td.mt, 

Ihit CostruuT A>CLRa. By Iraak Walton and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Test. 3/. bd mt. 

This volume U reproduced from the Iteautiful edition of John Major of i8»4. 

The PfCKWicK pAirtes. By Charles Hickeni. With the 43 Iltustrati<ms by Seymour and 
Pbir, the two Buss Plates, and the 3s Ctmtemporary Onwhyn Plates, yt, mt. 

Junior Examination Sories * 

Edited by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fcap. 8:w. u. 

This series is intended to lead up to the School Ktammaiion Series, aneii Intended 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the former and practice 
for the ktter.. ^The puiers are carefully gradiutn), cover the whole of the suUecl 
usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work. They 
may M used vi: J wve or as a written examination,"* 

1! '»•I0S Fxr-fii KxAsiisxrioN Paraxs. Ily F. J.col* M.A. 

CKlox Lariu Exami-iaiiou I'ArRXv. ByC. G. Bolting, .M.A. SnimiKJitun, 

UNIOR tMoiuH KXAVIISATIOU I'Arxxs. By W. Williaroson, M.A. 

CKIO* A.iTHMitTic F.XAHINATI..N PArr.ss. RyW. S. Btaid. Stum!Editirm. 
ustox Atr.KiitA Kxahixaii«n PArxxs, By S. W. Finn, M.A. 

UNioa G.sxk ExAMiNATinN Pa»xs. By t. C. Wealh.1 head, M.A. 

UKioa Gcnexai. iNroaMATioK Examination PAPtaa. By W. S. Beard. 

UNio* GKN.aAruv Examination PAraxv. By W. G. Baker, M.A. 

UNIOS Gumah KxasiiNATioN Partas. By A. Voegelio, M.A. 

, • Junior School-^ks, Methuen's 

Edited brO. D. I.vskip, LI,.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 

A series of eKmeoury l>ooks for pupila in lower formx, simply written 
l>y teachers of cxpert#‘nce, 

Aailliha«||g||Ay Dictation PA-ssACKt. HyW.Williamson,B.A. NmtkKdititrn. O.ttv. ttCd 
Tmk Go*hr JftcoaiuNO to St. Mattiikw. J-Ulited by K. Wilton .South, M.A. With Tbrea 
MajM. Crfiwn tv*, u. bd. 

The CoftrtL Accovoino to .St. Mark. Kditcd by A. E. Ruble, D.D, With Throe Mam. 
Crm/n 8cv. u.bd. 

A Junior EncLtiN^ CramwaRa By W, WUItamson, B.A. With numerous passages for 
IMunmg and ana}>*sit, aod a chapter on E^y Wriiing. Stund Edition. Crmun^<o. u. 

A Imiso* CMaMiaTxr. By E. A. Tyler, B.A., F.CS. W«b 7j Illisuntioni. St.tnd 
amtm. Cnmm Ctw. m. bd. 

Tim Acts or ma AretTLaa. Ediied by A E. RuWe, D.D. Cnwn 8w. u. 

A Jtmioa FaimcH Giuaiiiiw. By L. A. SorMlaad M. I. Acan*. CVrw>8». w. 

•*««*“ >>rW,f.Clo«gh. A. R.C.S. CM*MMT»y 
WA. E. Domiaa, B.Sc. Wuh a PUioand im Ditfniiu. Cmmln. u, 6 d, 

A luiiioa Ci»M*TTir. By Nod 8. Lydoo. Wiib aj^iiimnunM Crete, teo. 

•A lemoj^ACNinsM AHO Eucnicity. By W. t. CunciH. With many llhuintioni. 

RS. Ow. 

"Eklttffftim EmsiMEKTAL Chemisthv, By a E. Dumkan, RSc. With many llhn- 
Civsns Sr«. tu 

*A raajcM Paoaa. By E. R. N. Bi^ M.A Craw. Im. m, 

•• Intwdoctioo aad No«« by WiUkm 
W misiw i, B.A #uh Thrm Ua|>a. Ce»M. %»t. u.bd. 
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Edited by H. C. BEECHm^.rc^tf^" • 

. * Crotv/t Svff. y. td, 

>«ders of rel%iout 

f£«rTj. ^§«^o„”Ta": 

” u!a By G. W. Daniell, 

CAffDINALMANNINC. By A.W. Hutton. M.A 
Charlas Simeon. By H. C. d. Moule DD 
By'''‘'’‘«Lock, D.D.' 

Lancei.ot Andeewe.a. By R. \ OiiIav 
DU. Stcond EdiUon. ^ 

I) d”' By K. B. 


■{ou!!I’u"”'’ By F.MtcCtdSnTsVnwrfiCrf 
John Howe. By R. F^orton.D.D. 

r.o.% p''"- i«-A. 

” D C 1 *^°*’ Q"'*®*- By T. Hod 

1 °"’;' “o;™®- B*Ai«u.ti» Jenopp, D 
Thomas Ceanmee. ify A. J. Mtubn, D 
Bisiioj. Latimer. By R. M. c«lyle « 
J. C.irlylc, M.A 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M 


Little Blue Books, The 

General Editor. E. V. LUCA.S. 

, niustrattd. Dtmy xbmo. *j. 

A series of hooks for children. The aim of the editor iftto cet emenoinin 

”Sed‘!°"" ” -npLed S , 

'■ tUI By Thomas Cobh. 

t tSe "fr Gun.’' B^t: HilL'S^*' ”>• ‘ 

A. A School Year. By Netia SyreKt. 

i.”* B®»lk8 at the CAriTAL. By Roger Ashton. 

0 . The Treasure OE Princeoate Priorv. By T. Cobb 

7 . yrs. Bariiperv s General Shop. By Roger Ashton. 

8 . A Book oe Bau Children. By W. T. \\>hb 
,9. Ills I,i«r Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 

Little Books on Art 

With many lUmtratitms. Demy i6ma. net. 

A series of monograph.s in miniature, containing the complete outline of 

^ volume consists of about aoo pages, and contains ft 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogmvuie — 

Orkkit Art*. M D W-t»_ aw. ,.** 

XURNEa. F. TyrolI-GiU. 

DOrsr. JevMe Allen. 

HoepNtt. H. P. K. Skipton. 

HoLRKtN. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 
Burne-Jones. Forttinee de Lisle. 
Remerahdt. Mrs. K. A. Sharp. 

CoaoT. Alice PollanI and Ethel Btmslinf 
•Rafiiaeu a. R. Drvhcrst. 

•Millet. Netta Mhicock. 

•Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 


Greek Aht. H. B. Walters. 

Bookplates. E. Almack. 

REVHOLua J. Sime. 

Romhbv. Georse Paston. 

Watts. Miss «. E. D. Sketchley, 
Leichtoh. Alice Corktap 

*OilSrt”' •"d A. R. 

*'• Pollard. 

VANDYCK. M. O. SMALLSrOOD. 


Little Oalleriee, Tie 

A aerlee I__ ^"fy l6ma. at.6d.Mt/. 

awh of «>* WaUeinte 

A Lrrrtt Oalumv or RoMwttv I }*»TTua GAixaav or Hortiisa. 

Ga»xb*y or MnAAit. 

A LpiTTLa MALieainr or Knclisn Po«ts.% 
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Little GoMm, Yh* 

Small /\>tt 88», etafi, 2f. &/. mat.; ItatMtr, y. 6tl. rut. 
ITS Colleges, By J. W<m, M.A, IHuitnted hy E. H. ^ 


OxeokB akd its Colleges, By j. W<m, M.A, IHuitnted by E. H. New. Fourth 

A 

CAMMiodk AND ITS CoLLtotE. By A. Hsmihoo Thompson. S*t^ EdHlm. lIluMnttYil 

by B. H. N««. 

The Malvben Coohtev. By B. C. A. Wmdie, D.Sc., F.R.S. lUustnited hy E, H, N#h# 
^AKEsrBA. r* jv^Blktky. Hy ». C. Windls, D.Sc, F.R.S, Iliustraud hy K. H. New. 

St'UEX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. lUusirsted by E. 1(. New. 

Westminstem AaB%. Hy G. K. Troutbeck. Illustrated by K. 1). Bedford. 

NoRroi.E. Hy NV. M Dull. Illutintted by R. C. Boulter. 

CoENWAi.L. By A. I.. Salmon. Illustrated hy H. C IkMiltcr. 

HftiTTANY. By S. Harin^l»uuld. lUusirated by J, Wylie. 

HxRTroEDSHtRE. By llrw. Tompkins, llfusirated by E. H. New. 

The Enclish Ukes. By F. O. HraUni, M.A. Illustrated by K. II. New. 

Kent. By (J, Clinch. Illustrated by F. R H^ford. 

Rome ByC. <* Kllaby. Illustrated by It. C. Boulter. 

The Isle or By G. Clinch. Illustrated by F. D. Betiford. 

St'ERBV. By F. A. H. {.junbcrt. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Bvckikgmamshhib. By E. .S. Roscoe. Illusiratetl by F. I). Betlforrl. 

SorroLK. By W. A. Dutt, Illustrated by J. Wylie. 

Desevshiee. By J. C. Coa. LL.D.. F.S.A. Illustrated by J. C Wall. 

Till North Riding okV<.tKsMiEE. By J. E. Morris. Illustrated by U. I. S. Bertram. 
Hamesmieb. ^ By J. C. Coa. Illustrated by M. E. Purser. ^ 

Sicily. By F. If. Ja4.ks»>n. With many Illustrations by the Author. 

^Dorset. By Fmnk K. Heath. Illustrated. 

•CfiESMiRE. By W. M. (•ailichan. Illustrated hy Klir.i^;t}s n.nriley. 

* Little Library, Ae 

Wilh Introcliirtionj. Nolffs, .md Phol<%ravure Fron(i.picc.<!, 

Small I’M 8td. Hath I'o/umt, tieth, lx. W. net; leatker, 2 s. (ssl. net. 

A vn« of sm.nll books under the above title, containing some of tile famous warks 
n English and other literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetiy. and l<e|lcs lettres. 
rbo teriAs also conCiins volume of selections in prose and verse. 

The books are edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. liach one* 
wmains an mtrodnetion which gives (il a short fiiography of the .nithor ; (a) a 
'S»^I estimate of tM book. Where they are necessary, short notes aie added .tt 
itie foot of the page. 

Each volume has a phologravura frontispiece, and the books are produced with 

fTEEt Offft. 

KncS^ ^ Titti.e Book or. Anon. 

^ma AKO Fsgjta.icp, Hy Jan. Aouen. Edited hy E, V. t.ucas. Tnxs i'etumes 
^oanaxcaa A«»«v. By jane Austen. Edited by E. V. Lucav 
Tna Emays or lajen Bacos. Edited by Edward Wriahi. 

raa iHOOuav Lectaos. By R. H. Barham. Falite<n.y I. B. Atlay. T«; relumes 
klamtHooKorEvousHKosm Kalited by Mm. P.X Barnett 

Beekford. Extiled by E. Heniwn R«.. 
snj^oa* ma W 1 U. 1 AH Blak,. Edited by M. Peragini. 

' Hindes Groome. rtw VelMnes. 

: ByttBrCeorge Borrow, l^itcd 1^ John .Sampson, 

O' Romat Baowkinc. lulled by W. Hall GritTm. M.A. 
Aati.Jacoai»: with GmirgA Ctinrimf's additional Poems. Exlited l.y 

K-C-“Bmbin. 

fif* 5 ff 5 .^JJ. 2 *?*®*C«*aaa. EtUtad by A. C Dean.. 


fTMln— ... : i Kxuwu wy nsnM fnaincson. i mv i emmes. 

O' KrcyaaCaAWimAw. Kdind by Edwanl Hattoa. 
rn Imaito or Oamts. Truslaud by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., 

rra PtaRATone or ^am Tiamlaicd by H. P. Cary. Edited by Paget ToynUe. MJl. 
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Traaslated byi H. F. Cary Fd!r,H h t 

i HK ScARi.F.T Lettrr Hv Luca^. ^ - 

A I. 1 TTI.K Bo<i^^ 0 F &nn, ; ••'■ H.ndcr^n ’ 

.... ..a kSf-sl. £•-Sw. Kdl.,d .y c. 

TSypSr”A“iL?lH' 1 ^ 

■n “princk* s': bJ Alfr'J, }fj '-rH,l^.^!«ch^ M a"'’ •'' 

Maud. By Alfred, I,ord Tennv 5 D#*'*'l^ t^"‘i Kli/abeth \Vor.l5\<bMJi 

Vanity Fair. By W. M. ThacSf* ^ k rl WortNworih. 

Bkndknnis. By \V. Ar. ThacWravX' Edi ii k nr„ I v 

Ksmond. Bv \V M tk«..l (Jwynn. T' " * 

Chkistma, ifooKs By w M’^l h ''>•«• t^-ynn. 
iMf. Forms OF IlKNavViJ^OMki^ F.ldM'l ''■jl"."' f-"y"n- 

TA l-OMfi.KAT Anolfr. Hv |,,',o w 1*' Jr*!.'*'®''*' Hutton. 

A Bitt.,f Book of i'ife ano IWu “e?’ '>>' /• «>'cl>on. 

,. .. 

T.Kt“kuby W. Pick.,,’ '‘iS'.tsT’ jXT,T. ''>’,''-<l«»rd FitFGurald. 

a HE Rubaivat of Omar Khavvam i' .' 

aSt rr Vf 

■nKtae^^ltfr^ jy. «. 

SS“r 


..*F.a.The editio 

j 2 X. ntt. 

from the ist edition of 1859 
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Tuii«»>k By A. <9 Bknsom, M.A. With 9 niiuinitions. 

Waltsr RalbicaN. By I. A.^Ayi<»r. With t^Hastrationi. 

H. C»M^ Wi^h u Muurmtions. 

IM« YBtfKO PABTBKutit. \iy C. S. IW^With i» Illustration*. 

KoaaaT Bvaws. By T. HaiKi«rson. with it Illustraiionv a 
Cnathai% ByA.S. MDowaU. With it !llu«raiionv * 

St. Pwaxcis or Assisi. By Anna M. Stoddan. With i 6 lIlu>tuliona. 

■Canmikc. By W. A. Phillips. With it llluhir.stioii*. 

^«ACON*riai o. JttWalter Sichel. With it Illu>tralions. 

CuATHiu By iir* ^Atkins. W’ith it iiiukitaiion», 

V School Examination Series 

EUilt.! by A. M. M. SI KUMAN. M.A. St/o. at. 6 J. 

Ikinoi KxAMl.MATiOtt M M. .SlcUiiun, M..\. ‘rni:jllt IUHiwh. 

t.««ijrAN Examination Pa, ms llj K. J. M,.,i.l,. /,/M lU.iun. 

A«/i/ii»«)ia4»ed 4* al*o\c. 6s. ntt. 

ll.sio«y AXOtUOGKAlMV Kxamisaii.in Paihk-., IIv f. II. Sliclict M \ Sa ,uII i;„ 
PlIVMCS ExAMlXATInK I^l-MA. Ily K. !■. MecI M { \V ■'X.-'H,/ 

''>■ '■'• Sl«iJm.in. M..\. AVa.M 

KKV(7'ii/W*^f/(Vt<««) isAuctI as a)x>ve. jt. tut 

hXAMl.SAIluN pAfhkil.s Lm.ii'-ji Hy |. 'I .m J’|.mi]r».Wjtdl.iw, 

9 Social Questions of So-'ftay 

Kililcl by M i,K H. (illiltl.Ns. I.,„ i, , 

I.- ...* 

i«.';"-^l':uni,:c'brx;!r"’^ ^ -.homy up..*.,. 

{«a..k Umoai.xm W am. 01.11. II, O. Ilo.di. Ih.ui 1.1,1,CH 
I Ml. C«><>ra»eATi\r. MoM Wb.sT r«5-i>Av |{\ i; I s j 

MtTfAtTHxiKT. By LKromVwiIklLn M -V.W A,/,/,o.. 

Hl...r«soxPov.,,v-»liyj. A Hol.v..., M A. 
j lir.CoM«lwc«ol> Nationa. Hy C. P IIj.IaI,!., .M a. n,r,lhMl,.m 
I ME .y.igx Is. amok. Ily W. H Willms II a. < ta'tixi. 

IHK Rural Kxoi>i s. By p, Andcrj-on Ciraham 
I ANOj^jATtOSAI UAflOV. B> H..r..ld ( o*. B A. 

\hMO«Ta«i*iNLl>AV. Byll.dc(i) 0 linsa»dK. A lU'\U^h] 

.'^vti'K. M.I.. 

The PAtTOKv.SvMKM. By H. W.Vook. V..,1.1,. 

The State AKi. its tmi i.a.s. Hy I.tnrudc I u' kwdl 

H WORR By UtJ) I).)ke, kiss Bi.Ilty, lu\ M, . Wh.th . 

^I^ISM AND MouRRV iiiotONl. By M. KaijfTmain. ^ 

or TMK Vsatiflovan tlv I A ll i a« « 

u?«a:*;j'" 

**r Clemrnl PaIwaiJs. 

-KITEESITT Ailb SOCIAL .Settiemekts. By W. Rcjuon, M A. 

, Technolofy, Textbooks of 

Etiiied by Pnoyxssos J. WERTHHIMEK, K.I.C. 

»*CTIC*t Meuueice. .By &d«y H. W.IU. StctndEdltitm. CnwH lt». 3,. U. 
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^KACTICAL Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc.,Jtf.A Cr«i/«So. 

'■sstira"- 

terwSr&ff Vi°c"*.urTys.j- “ 

,. * ,, . Theology, Handbooks of 

Edited by R. L. Oiri-Ey. D.D.. Profes^r of Pastoral Theology at Oxfo 
“I'd Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Vheow/aitl ••'" 'l««-ons®bLrinK 

EdHionP^olZ "" "y "• J'.• ■''•■'•■ f 

8r“,«. IT »>' P- • ■• 0'"«y. !>• I >• .Wrfc,/ A,rf a.,a^r KMU. 

HliloKY or Tlia Ckcaos. liy .\. K, llurn.^ll.ll. ZV>*/ 8i 

^T»y! 8 r’T tM W .t'O.KKA. I;> .Mired (aM,.oII. I' 

^ Iw!’wT P- •‘“•'"■nc lUker, .M*\. 

f Methuen’s Universal Library 

l'.niTKi> irv SI DN'kV I.EK. /h 

‘ reouu ‘f '‘I'""" coiruiiiiuK U.lh U»,l, of cllsok 

rdukn'r, » ™ J actCMiblc 111 vanouj forms, anil also some rarer Imolii, of «!,ich no aalufacio 
cd ion at a moderate price w in eaisience. It is their aml.ilion to place the best Uik. „f ; 
iialmiis, and jiarlu ularly of the Anjjlo.Saxon race, wiihiii ihe reach of e«ty rearler. All ll 
sen^a “ "*' 1 '’'' * ^ R's'ory . Biintrapliy. ami fhilosophy will U rei* 

NoleloeKhhook.'*’^'* '>'»•'> conlrihul? 

■fhecharacletislicsof MKTlilrNs UNiirK.ii. I.mirakv are fne : 

’ ’'’‘T'li'' •’“'f''"'* >">al'rnl<cd lest is the priiii.iry object of tba^ii. 
and the books will be carefully reprimeil iiiulcr ibe direction of competent •MMTs fiom If 
nbl l''l“ ‘"‘•'‘df'l for popular use not less than for students, adheience to lli 

ow spelling wiihl 111 many c.iscs lease die mailer uninielligible to .irdinary readers, and, as ll. 
appeal of a classic is universal, the spellinc h.is in general fcien ni.AlerniseJ. 

II V' ,'T're Jl seems advisable, the complete » oris of such masters as Milior 

vobrnma r^h rTl" l'"’ u''T“ * ''ob« «•» be issued in ..,»,at 

tunUi) rfi^oibl rli 1 ' ‘***“* ""r'^'’ of •‘Ulhor will have the ippet 

tuiuly 01 acttutrtng a nia^t«ruiece. 

is w^tlmoI'^^.n'I.'i'loTk ' * r‘ *’1 .’f't” prini'd on good paper at a price wbicli on the wboi 

Old idfl Im'i^rd in "fi'“''l‘=^""l!' Bach volume will conuin from 100 to jso pigr • 

5' Smeemr^C^'rT'"'*' 'r** rnd !>« »''ry logiUe one. 

L.raihkil o"i' **1 ^ Adltorial matter except a sliort biographical and bil I. 

Volii»^ SS^!d’&^^T!T“xK''’ '.'“‘i'," 0« Shilling net. or In Ihe ctef a I>»hl| 
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<d ptt ^ a t ioo mil b«§hmaic«d to givo m mudi wiety of Mibject u pOMib)«t ond Uio volumt 
compouaf tbt mcb|U«u vom^ an author will Ul inued at convtoiant iaiervaU. 

Thaaa ar« tb« aarly Book^dll oQvbichiura in ibo Prcn. 

Thb WoKKsoo WiLUAMSMAKsaitaait. H 10 volumes 

t.—Tha Tamper; Tho Two Gentlemen o( Varona; Th%^ Merry Wive* of WUuUor; 
Mcaayre fer UeaMiie; Tho Comedy of Error*. • 

n.— Much Ado About Kothing; Lov«*t Labour’* Lo»t; A Midaumtntr Ntchu* Dream : 
• The Mcrchaoi of Venice: A* You Like It. ^ 

• ^WinurCTifi* Shrew; AH'* Well that EmU Well; Twelfth Night; tfc 

Tlit Pilgrim > PatittA*. By John Bunyaii. 

Tiia Novae* or J aI* AL*TkN. In 5 volume*. 

Voi^ i.—SenM ana Scn*ibility. 

Tmi Encush Works or Kmancis Bacon. Lord Vrrllam. 

VoL and Counsels and the New Allonti*. 

T111 Poau* AN u Plav* Ouvax Goll>*m n ti. 

S'* Imitation or Cmkist. By Tboma* :t Ktmpl*. 

Thk WotKs or Brn Johnson. In about 17 \olumc&. 

> ou Th« Caae is Altereil; Every Man in Hi* Humour; Estry Man out of Hi* Humour. 

1 HK FnotE Work* or John Milims. 

\ ot. t.^Eikoocklastes and The 'I'etiure of King* and MogUtratc*. 

Sktacr WoRicaor Eomuho Rthkii. 

VoL L^Reftections on the French Kcvoluitoo. 

Vol. It.—Speeches on Ameri<a. 

Till Work* or HaNRv Kiri dinl. 

VoL I.—T<Hn Jooe*. ^dX>ubIe Volume.) 

VoL n.~Amelui. (Oouide Volume ) 

I MR Forms or Thomas Cmattkkton. In » volumes. 

Vol. i.'^MikCcllanrt.ii:* Poems. 

V'oL It.— -The Rowley Poems. » 

TJIR. V/^mta rfoN* or Marcls Avrh ivs. Tia»slatc<l >y ft. Graves. 

IflK Histurv or tmr UacLi.NkANu Kali. <.r thr R^man EMriMc. 

Injr volumes. ' 

The Notes have been revis«l by J. U. Bury, Liti.I). 

1 Ml Plays or CHktsromsR Mari'<\vk 

; T-' 1 cf Doctor Kiruitii,. » 

’ olda T'‘« »t P.ii.; Th. Tr»ge<)y of 

TiiitNATVUi. Huto«»*ki. ANTiouiTif, or biiiiioHim 
f MR CoMfLETB Angi.kr. In 3 Volume*. 

,>ol. I.—By leaak Wiftoo. 

Vol. It.— Part », by Cotton, and Pan 3 by Venable*. 

1 Forms or Prrcv Bvnshk Shei i>.v. fn 4 volumes 
rJlw* I-’* Daemon of the WmM ; The Revolt of I,lam, etc. 
l**^*Wo«iciior .Sir Thomas Browniu In 6 volum*.*. 

VoL Me^iici and Urn Burial. 

Tmr Psrms or John Milto.n. In 7 volume*. 

Vol. L-ParadtM l-ost. 

Vol. 11.—Miscellaneous Psem* and Paradi*e Kecained 
Hl-MrilRRVCUNKRk. By I. ti. Sm-dlctl. 
i'«;*CTUoRK* or Sir Tmomas Mohr. 

Vol. t.—Utopia and Poem*. 

and KRvr.Airn. By Joseph Butler DD 
I MR Forms or John Krats. In j volumes. 

"a DoSbIl Dv<tiu The Italian Text edited by Pa^et Toyolcc, M.A.. V. Lil» 


!<^an EMriMR. By Edward Gibbon. 


B) Gilbert White. 


Oe 


Westminstnr OonunsBtaxles, The 

m U.D., Warden of Keble College. 

■n^ .. of Eaeggiam the Uniwnlly of Oxford. 

-Zy. f°®™<®‘"T“^liBarUye*egetKaU. to intefinM tSeMlhor'a 

to ^ prmt gOMnuo^ flje editor* win not deal, wry tubor- 

imateljr. ».tb quetlt^ of textual critici»» or pUloiogy; but, takiiu the EngHth 



o- ““SK» METHUEN’S CATAtOOOE 

Edition Demy Zvo. * Id ^ and otes by S. R. Driver, D. D. 7 

jHE Book op Joh. Edit^bvV r q riu.^ y^ ^ ^ • 

i HK Acts OP THE Apostles. Edited *bv U k ^emySvo. 6 

Edition, .«. 6rf “■ K^khan,. M.A. D.m, 8w. 

Omidge, to the Corinthians. Ediied by (i 

-<x'.-c.ion and No.« by K^K„ow,i„g, , 


Part II. —Fiction 


M^e Corelli’s Novels 

A ROMANCE OF TWO 

AHnATu’ ArflViRH, 

woRa# 

iiAUAno9P^\ 

^ l^REAM OF THK WORI ivc: td i/ l i » 

The Under reverence of the treatment and 
reconaled us to the d.iring of the conception w”‘iog h 

is a lofty and not inadequate imaX^* .V .JJ “ r)ream of the Wo;ld‘» Traje. 
tiyt.'--DMnEevie 7 r. ^ Paraphrase of the supreme climax of the inspired nai 

THK SORROWS OK S.\rAN^rirr.^.AV/,;*y;, 

A very powerful piece of^wArk tl 

to win an abiding place within tl^emory of man ^*Snificet9, and is lik 

of language, and a limitless auA^tv ^ * • * ‘ ^* author has immense coronn 

liv. lo‘ag Ir.E, much of Vh" c*pSmi li.cr.iu™ '“r?'* ' 

phenomenon . . . novel, and even sublime •r^ l' forRoiieo. ... A lieeri 

TH* MASll'.k CHRISTIAN ‘n the A vriew e/A^/rien'r. 

‘It cannot be denied that “Th. Mac. r'l .. • I'kousond 

likely to raise uncomfortable quesfionv in^iu tla\l ^ 

IhAt It sttike. at the root of the failurrof he rl T leAdera, a 

Sifurf,g^r:!‘fi7.o'‘:s^ 

Kt'o E^v'ir: &To,7.7eAX'c"7Av,»"■' ■ • - And ? 

that the jiory IS intended to convey cermin ciinJsm. on7 "“''J'** *>'«n'‘n^on]jnc 

suM„tiona /o, the Irelterment oMiurnTm y iT.h, eii f"*7 

hold the mirror up to shams iniuS'dishoiee.J '»»'■ was 

GOD'S "^Md” man" ‘'>'«'>''on.'-.)/.;r«v^r 

GODS GOOD MAN ; A Sl.MPLE I.OVE STORY. Si^k EMUch. 

Anthony Hope’s Novels 

THE GOD IN THE CAR. 

briItot%!ir!l«*^.ai,^Jfci;DlJIn°® of. impossible within our lini 

mii The uAftto with 

«« -Wch be« «,p« ws 
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THE«HRONICLeS or COUNT ANTONIP. Fi/lkSJitim. 

Mt b ft perftctly enchantiv ttorjr of t<u« mad ehivftiry, and pure romftnee. Tbft Coon# 
u tbfl most coatUBt, dtsperslt, std m<IUsc and under of lover*, a peerltM gtaUmnan, 
an inifepid figbur, a faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe. 

PHROSO. Ilmstrated br H. Millak. Sixfk • 

‘ Tbe is thoroughly fresb, quick with vitality, stirring the blood.'— /mmft'i GmiUt. 
**MON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth ^ 

* 'There b searching analyiUof human nature, with a most ingeniou^lvconstructed ploE 
0 bfr. Hope has dtkarn the coatrasts of his women with marvellous subtlety and delicacy.' 
-Timu. 

rHE KING'S MII«OR. Fourth Editifin. ^ 

' In elegance, dflicacy, and tact it r.inks with the be«.t of his noveiv, while in the wtde 
range of its portraiture and tbe subtiityof its analysis it surpasses all his earlier ventures.' 
^S^tmtor. 

5 UISANTE. Fourth Bottom. 

' The book is liotahlf for a very hii^h literary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery on every page.'—Daf/v Chrcnt(tt, 
niK DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


W. W. Jacobs’ Novels 

Crown 3 x . b<i. each 

MANY CARGOES. TvtnlyHntHtK Editiim. 

SEA URCHINS. ElntnlK E.liu<m. 

A MASTER OF CRAH'. Illu.er«itd. Sink / JiH,;,. 

'Can be iinreser^'edl^ecommended to all who h.ave not lost tiicir appetite for wholesome 
laughter.'— 

'The he*t huajprous InvjV puhliahed for many a day.’—AVer* and Whitt. 

LIGHT KREICift'S. IlluMrated. i-ourtk F.dttton. ^ 

* His wit and humour are perfe« ily irresistible. Mr. Uc#>s writes of skippers, and mates, 

seamen, i^d his crew are the jolliest lot that ever sflied.'— Snut. 

* ^.aughtei in every page.'- /*<»i/^ .IfdiY. 

A Lucas Malet's Novels 

. Crtrutn St'O. 6s. etuJu 

COLONEt. KNDE WVS WIFE. Third Edition. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Fnv Edition. 

LITTLE PETER. St<ond Edition, \i.td. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. FourUrnthEdition. 

THE CAKISSIMA. Fmrtk Edition. 

TMKOATELESS BA^IER. Fourth Edition. 

* In " The Gateless Banier” It is at cnee evident that, whilst Luc.i« Male! has preserver! 

her hirthricht of oristnaiity, the artuiry, the actual writing, js al>ovc even the hign level of 
the books that were born Iwfore.'— Gautte. ♦. 

I'HE^illSM^^OL SIR RICHARD CALMADV. Srt-tnhi Edition, A Limiter) 
Edition mi wovolumes. Cr^n 8r<r irr. 

* finely and amply conceived. In (lio streagth and insight in which tbe story 
has ^n conceived^ in the wealth of fancy ami reflection bestow^ upon its eaeculion, 
a^ m the moving sincerity of its patho* throughout, "Sir Richard Calmady" must rank a^ 
the smt novel of a great 'mxKtt.'—LUtraturt. 

. * 1 !P*.'* Lucas Malet's genius. A picture of maternal love by (unu lender 

and tembfe. — 

* A remarkably fine with a noble motive and a sound coiKluslon.*—/VY*/. 

Gilbert Parker’e Novels 


•nd gmiui in Mt. 




• Crown Svo. 6s. each. 

PIERRE AND HIS PEOPI.E. F^k EtUHtm. 

•Stoop lutipiJy conccind and &aelr etmtlcd. TlKre ii .Irencili 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORI). Illuatraled. Eighth Edition. 
'AfoosmfaoddraA^tak. A book UJu tUa U a joy iMxpmiibfe. 
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Messrs* Methuen’s Catalogue 


TO PONTIAC: Th. Story of a Napol.;„., A 

AN •*""* V"*"'*’ The character of Valie 

THE north: The Last Adrenture. of -Pre..; Pi. 

°‘' the STRONG: a Romance of Two Kingdoms^lusirated. feu 

human has come from Mr. Gilbert i>a,lcer than 

Arthur Morrison’s Novels 

Crown &VO. 6s. each 
TALES Oh'^EAN STREETS. SUtk EditioH. 

:at be* * ■ 


most 


artistic 

> 


amt satisfaetc 


.e;/. |?Li!?^'‘ThT‘:r?r.‘>sj:.'i^^^^ • "““i 

maVit^;’^l;l:ii^rml";!r^'ii/.j’: wi.hout 

the /ago. Ee„r,'/, EdiUen. 

The book is a Pall Mall Gazette 

TO l-ONOON town: Stcon.U-Hithn 

D^r'^Upair Sraciou, and l.hdcr, .jmp.rthct,c .rod human 

CUNNING MURREUr. ^ 

'Admirablt. , , , nelighlful humorous relief, 
achievement. —sS/rf/a/or. 
r#IK HOLE IN fllK WALIr. Third luiiticH 

comm!;^d?ITi^^VcW;'/"'"'''• “ h" of «ouch tj^t only a nu>.., „, 

'• "Tte°HolVTrlh7w^ll "-h “"y ^ proud to cl.in..'-6-.a,/*rV. 

amasiMh'EatrrorSy’^^^^^^^ His character, .redrawn wi 

Eden Phillpotts’ Novels 

Crown %vo. 6s. each 

LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fi/ih Editien 

I'HK human boy Wia.aFroi,ispi.c.. 'L..M Arf,r„« 

Sir. Phillpotts knows eaactly what school.bov, do anil can lav hare ih.ir in.... 

• Th«*.!Shou'wl'^f'’a‘?‘h.‘” “‘*•'““0“'.blended to a nicety in ihii volume.It V..;, 
life • '"*h« «<1 »mpl«r air than 1,^0.., in the circumKribe 

THERiVeR. Third SiiTieZ' 

•Sinw ** ‘he front rank of living novelUts.%-/'»iw4. 

mimfhmm ** nothing to picturesque as this new romance. —Bit 

ranW^lSS,"nViXt^piV.lJi//"wt«*^^^^ indiapotajjjj^infc thefroc 

°T "r* R>«r Dart. The finest book Mr. Eden PhiUpoeu hat written 

Third MdSUen. 
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8. Baiing-Oonld's Novell 

€rown 8tu. dt. eatk. ' 

ARMINBLL. FMFMum. ' VTHK PENNYCOMKQUICKS. TUnl 
URITH. FiMlditim. EJiHm. m 

IN THE RfAR OF THE SEA. Stmli GUAVAS THE TINNER. IllauratMl. 


Edihm. 

t«EAP JACK/ITA. Ftorfh KMfitn. 
MUR. CURCENVEILOK CURGENVEN. 
MARGERY OFVIUtTHER. TknJ 
Eiilifm. Y 

THE QUEEN OF I.VjVE. Fifth FJitiom. 
JAmOEriA. Thhd kdttitn. 

KirrY ALONE. Ffth Fditicn. 

NOEMl. Illu^trfttcd. Ftnrtk EMtitn. 
THE BROOM.SQUIWt:. 

Fourth Ft/itifm, 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 


StcfimJ Kdtticm. 

•ik KMtifn. BLADYS. Illiutrated. StconJ Ftittifin. ' 

URGENVEN. DOMITIA. IlluUrniKl. Sutm!F<lilhn. 
lER. tknJ PABO THE PRIEST. 

WINIFRED. IlluurAtcd. Ftctitd EHithiL 
Fifth t.ditin. THE FROBISHERS. • 

«• ROYAL GEORGIE. Illuurtled. 

Utm. MLSS QUILLET. IllutirBinJ. 

•kEMHn. LITTLE TU PENNY. Atr„aEdilhn. U. 

. Illnstninl. CHRIS OF ALL bORT.S. 

IN UEWISLAND. Stcnd Edition. 


Robert Bait's Novels 

I Crown 8;o. 6 t. tath. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. TkirdFditin. 

, IIJ '‘y ■" •>“'»our.' -lUiij, Ckreniti,. 

^lHr« MUIAoLIv MArfit StctHA kotticHo 

^'iOM^x. -ltnity Ckronklt. 

1 lit LUUNithJ) ir.KrA. ikird 

'Of th«ie fomancct, which are now gaining gryund, “ Tb« CounUM Tekla 

I* the very b«»t wtahavc ^tx\.'—Pa!l .Vatt Lauttt. 

(HE LADV KLRCTR a. Strand Edition, 

•THE TEMPEi^UOl S rKTTICOAT. 

^ E. MariA Albanesi's Novels 

Crown Sfo. 6i. etu/i. 

SISANNAH AND ONE OTHER, /-onnk Edition. 

I HE BLUNDER OMAN INNOCENT. .Suond Edition 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. .StoondEdition 
LOVE AND LOUISA S.condEdition. 

PETER, A PARASITE. 

• B. M. Croker's Novels 

Crown St’o. 6,f. eadt. 

ANOLL. Ffurtk Edition ■ a STATF SFrRi. r ’rki..j 

v'vOLUMlZflF^ I N ' W Eduioi ■ 

A \OLLMR,^F ^TORIES. | IhE HAPPY VALLEY. Suond Edition. 

J. H. Findlater’s Novels 

Crown 8w. 6.f. each. 

THE GREEN GR.AVES OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 

Mary FindlAter's Novels 

• Crown ivo. 6l. 

A NARROW WAY. Third Edition. j THE ROSE OF JOY. Suond Edition. 

Robert Hichtu’ Novels 

Crown 8vo. 6s. ecuh. 

ByMr~v ^THTHE FA.N. EmBdiOon. 

THE CARDEN OF AL^AU. SUtk Editlooh 
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nui:.n V-.AlALUUUi5 


^M*Owrt^(Jiiftln H.). Author of MflwffKiof.* THE ^DY OF LOYALTY floi 

^ Third EdtUon, Crown 8r#. 6s. • 

THE DRYAD. Crown Svo. 6t. • 

gMkl*(P«UlajBr^(»d). THE VOICE !N THE DESERT. Cr«,» 8r». ti. 

M ^^ tan(g.)i Tf.E FORTUNE OF CHRISTINA MACNAB. Tyrjgd. 
aMaltt ^UOaa). .Se« page 33. 

jfRQS (Mn. M- B.). See page 36. ^ 

MamottCOlumt). Author ofThe Column.* GENEVRA. StconWMtiition Cr 8f«i 

(JAR?*F.REI>. Cr<niHZvo. 6t. 

A DUE1>. CrtnvnQvo. 6s. 

Author of ‘ The Courtship of Morrice Buckler.*' Miranda of the Bale 
Illuetrate<l. Cr«>T«'*i Stv. Seeond IMion. 6/. 

HAUltrt (Htl6&), Author of ‘Cornin’ thro* the Rye.’ HONEY. Fourth F.di 
C roivn Sfv 6s, 

GRIFF OF GRIPFlTHSCOUR'r. CrownSro. 6s. 

Mtade(L.T.X DRIFT. Crou>nBvo. 6s. 

RESURGAM. CrtrtvH ivo. 6t. 

M;p»<Uth HEART OF MV HEART. Cmmtr.. is. 

jaUli MolOjIh. Author of). THE OREAT RECONCII.ER. Cnm'ntm. t, 

Mitford dtartrim). THE sign of the spider. iiiu.tr.f.d. sutkkd, 

Cro^vntifo. ax 6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. ThirdEdttion. Crou^Qr-o. 6s 
THE RED DERELICT. CroivnBvo. 6s. trum 97-0. ox. 

Venator (F. F.), Author of ‘Into the Highways and Hedgee.* TRJf ALIEN. 7 
Edition, Cxvtt'n 8r‘<». 6t. - • 

Morrlaon (Arthur). See paM^4. 

Nesblt (B.). (Mre. E. BUnd). *THF 
C’fvtfn 8f’<», 6s. 

THE LITERARY SENSE. Sro 

Horn* (W. B.). THE CREDIT OF 

8 ptf. 6 j, 

niF. EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. Crun-i. 8 w. 6t. 

NIGEI.'S VOC.AriON. CV.r,-t*« 8t'i». 6j. 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLE.SS. r.w, 8 rw. 6*. 

H.ARHAM OF BELTAN.A. C.im.* 8 r' 0 . tVr. 

OllptUnt (Hn.). Sr. Shillinu Non . 1 . 

OUiTUIt(AinredX OWD BOll, the C.REV doc of KENWUIR. 

C Fixrt'ie 8tv. 6x. 

oppaj^alm(B. PhUllpix master of men 

OxanhaiU (JohnX Author of * Barbe of Gram 
Sscond Edition. Crt*u>n 8fi‘ 6x. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Cr«,» 6s. 

P^n(B|^X THREE FAN r.YSIK.s. (...truer... ... 

XIHDLEY KAYS, rktrti ('.wu Siv. 6.. 

tekwr (OUbWtX Sr. pagt 

PtBlbcrtOB(Mazx THE F'OOTSTF.PS OF A THRONE. 

C x«n»»»i 8?v. 6x. 

I CROWN HIKE KINO. With IlluMrations by Frank Dadd and A Forree 
C xvipw 8 tv. ox. 

Fjw (Mn. F. B.X See Shilling Novele. 

FhSHpot^j^BdanX See page 34 and .Shilling No>eU. 

dl^X S.aTD THE FISHERMAN. F(/th KdiHon. Crown9ro. 


RF-D HOUSF. Illustrated, jFousdk Edji 
6s. 

THF 


at^fL St\ 


COUNTY. Illustrate. Setond Edi. 


Sovfsrth Edi' 

Third Edition. Crowss Bvo. 6s. 
Grand Bayou.’ A WEAVER OF WF 


IlluMrated. Third Edit 


- -- 6s. 

• WINIFRED MOUNT. A .\e«. EMlism. 

(J^uAoe of ‘IJead Man's Rock.* THE WHITE WOLF. 

THE HUNCHBACK OF WESTMINSTER. 

^nomdSditi^ CfwmSrwx 


Crown 8t^. 6/. 
Second EdiHo^. 

Third £tfHon. Cr 


Cr 



Fiction 

THE DIVERTED VII.LAGE. 


am?OrM«> tnd 

TSiiOTMY OWTH ItrrwiY*. Cnwg 

H^IO^OF THH^A^}c^ENT’wO^^■. clv^*vf. V-^- 

^b*rt«(4 o. 0.>. Y *« P -J-J, brute. Cr*um %t>*. i». 

F^mrtkMdi^ 

'SanS^EIX* Siiitim. Crvtvmt^. 6». 

ffs !S^ND PRlC^SS. Wttitrated. Cfimwftw. «*. 

mi{ 4 '!?r*H’ri 5 ^DECE. >»■ 3 .. W. 

6'- 

SILVER,POPPY. Cr»-« 8... e, 

- ■aUMrUBd (DncMSI OO. S«e Sbilllng Novell. 

?IlSn'iS^^ 1 »L^THF royal QUAKER. rm,-8i.. 6.. 

= n 525 S~('v 53 iJ?: SpINNERSOFLlfE. Cr«.-.s«. 6,. 

► ir^SScpSSu by A FINNISH LAKE. Cmvoew. ‘f-,,,. „ 

^ IS’.^sis^ur^i^iRuSsTA^s- F^u^f'c-f.^ .1. 

ofpMlN FORTUNE. Stten,!EJit^ Croiew 8r«. 6i. 

' iS& fiSn'.KbiW »-"«« Tj« kA .0 ,,, 

ol ihe Free TteiT A«W AVi/kw. C mxm itv. ti. ^ 
yji lft C.^itA Author ’^ 3 ^* The l!.tnu*ii*t». PAPA, SlcmJ KMUm. 

tHE^DVENl^RF, OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Cr<nS*rt 31.5,/. 

.THE WOMAN ^O DARED. C«»>t tow. 6«. 
rilE SEA COUI.a TELL SrtttiJ f.Jition. rr.tfo tow. 61. 

* R<»m*nc«of« MotorCw. ll)u*Uat*d. Sintk hdtUon. Cr^niw. 6«. 

»|HE PRINCESS PASSES. ItluUr»t«d. ^iecfitU Editton. Cr^^nlv^. ©/. 

Methuen's Shilllug Novels 

Clotht li. uif. 

\ And itcndy Mile of iheif Siepenny Novel*, Mew*. Methuen have 
lerie* of fiction At a low price under the title of ‘ Mathl'«n*» Smim.iso 
re well prtnt^ and weil lK>und in <hth, and Ihe eacellenc* of iheir 
_ jro the name* of tho*e authors who rontribute the early irohime* of 

% i'”Me»ra. MethiKD wouU point out Ihel Ihe Ujoki »te •» gocul end •> lo"*" 

11 o«l, that they ere boond in cloth end not in pallet, and that li.eit ptu e ii One ShlUtlMr »//. 
■ ■ hey feel lut* Ihel Ihe public trill eppreciete luco good end cheap literalute, and Ihe HooliicaB 
If Men el ell good bookacllerr. 

, ‘ The fire! volume, ere^ 

■ .• rla«. 00 «W. (».X MRS. CURCKNVEN OFCI ROENV I N. 
i*n«W<J»B«,Aulhoroflri.hldylIe' FROM THE EAST UMO THE WEST. 

C. Mat (itoSKlttr). A FIVE VKAR.V TRVSl. 

,(Yjaa«maa(PMi) A heroine from Finland. 
ii, '.wlMa^Bon. Boim MAELCHO. 

aat^ LOVE GROWN COLD. 

(■. t). MISS ERIN. __ 

tadCDndMMOfl ONE HOUR AND THE NEXT. 

art«a(Tlo£nS^*). across the salt seas. 

•‘ibtaatfMn.X THE PRODIGALS. 

SBvCAadrtw). vengeance is mine. 
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With IlluUreiion. by 
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ell 


aa..., 
:be veriev 



Messrs? Meth 

'-•wi^i-UGUE 


THE VICTORS. 



A DALuniKR W 


Boys and Oirla, Books for 

Crown 8vo. Jr. M. 

HkpsV GiksV. Bv I T Hf *• 

■ t.,k . 

DumM. The Novels of Alexkndre / 

Th* Thiuk MuSKKTKgK-; 1 


W Dorothy, Bv Mm 

bV- Si/fe-'*--v tt: 

rUd"^"-*"' % S. Baring. 

ON..V * Coyo-RooB Don. By Edith E. 


Cuihell. » 


By Harry 


Tuiuiiie. 

•ferv Y."*;!.*'?''": Kic. 

■rL'J si'"’' Ef'iKiN. 

IHK Skowbaii., and Simtanktta 
Tmk Black Tulip 

_ ''-x- 

TH* Convict s Son. 

Th« Wotr-LKAuaa. 

noMbiP 

Oairiu. Lamuot. 

Cb^tSS^rSUSiS"”*- ^ 


BiostraUil 


T..» Tr__ ^ 

SSRSv- ■'-■*' 

llluatz^ed iti Colour by M 

^"a. Or*.''' in C.lo ' 

Gkokcks. IIIu51„,p,i in Colour by Munro 

^ “'C. 

in Colour by Co 

Tmk Vicoutk n« n.^' 
lllusjrattd in Colour by*F^''Ada'’‘ 
Ckop-Kakkd jAcevor: 

.^ColoSrni‘^.“Jl/5;^«"<* lU«..r..P.V 

. bIo*;,«.‘"““"'«‘ “ CtXour by Go i 
•Tm A ^ "'' • 

WfYZ'a^V., » Colo 



A Ffemarkable ♦^ovel by ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of “The Wgman with the Fan,” 

“ Felix," &c. 

THE Q^DEN OF ALLAH 

Fourth Filition. fruirn Htv, IV«. 

“A novel <"iitainin(t a Ira^jeily nii<) n rennni'iat ion so aiinromr. 
iiDil told with such stnintre iutomity of passion, ihat, frewh from 
the thrull of the narrative, it would Ix' easy to rush into expreaaionn 
of oxafriforatod atliniratiim. In litiiary expression, in Lmanty of 
description, and in Jls hlroii,' imp of iif- , the hook is far Ixiyond 
anythinir that Mr. irichens has ye! a. luei* d. Here is no cominon 
tragedy of love or intr^'ne, no iii.iii or a-ouan that separates these 
two, whoso ih'votion to each other never wanes ; it is one that, S4> 
far as we know, is nniipie lit fielnoi a s airs tragedy with whirli 
no mortal love or strengt h can grapple ainl that only offiTs pencil 
at thi» price of parting and reiinncnc nm Mr Iliehens has written, 
not merely a llm* hoi'k, hnt a he. k that deservos to livin’* — 
f^iardard. 

” ‘ The (iarih’ii of Allah,’ i eino 1 with gnhhoi and exipiisito 
sunshine, a Bniibhino le.htmg up a •/ \ nii.ri' womlerfiil Ihnn all 
else hi-side, throwing i!> anr oh i\ .n o»i t t Iniiioiol .anp'nish, 
anil hriiiging ho|Hj in it. tram, will irradiate i he gliMirn of wintry 
weather, oven thi’ gloom of wintry I art . with soniethinir of its 
splendour. It is a hook for which we may w- II thankful, not 
only tor its literary ahility. its strong | oetie (eiding, its seiisi" of 
colour, its vivid, intense life, Ini' (or its rmhiliiy of piir|e>se, its 
largeness of aim. . . . N'> Knglish aotle i has r v.-r given hitiivi lf 
go completely to the liet'. rl as .Mr lln hiie-, has lalioared so 
{xiRlently and' so lovingly to givi- eipn anon to ns enriiius fuseina- 
tion, to its cver-cliangtiig beamy. He I,an sm i-eeded to an extent 
which overtops ortlinary praise ; he has wnlten a Iss'k which is In 
every sense remarkahle."—ftaih/ TrUirayh. 

■‘We have waited for this Imnk a hoig time. We have felt, all 
of US who have followed Mr. Hiehens’ wanderings In anareh of 
himself, that he must s -me day liml lionself Wo felt Ihw then 
bo would give us sifmothing for which every lover of litsratnm 
might thankshim from their hearts. Now ho has justified that 
hope la full measure, pressed down and nmniiig ovttr. Ho hss 
gi^n ns a roallv fine book. ‘ The Harden of Allah ’ lifts na right 
out of thiamck'of little tales abont little people which pass muster 
for the best fiction in these lesn times. It trests of a noble subject 
in the way a noble subject should lie treated— with enthusiasm, 
yet with due restraint; vividly but sanely, not without passion, 
yet not without dignity. A novel in which there are fpeat quali¬ 
ties, as I beliovo, which liclong to literatnre of the highest class.” 
—Xtaiiy Mail. 

'••The Garden of Allah’ is the dorert of Habara, and on this 
strong, barbarods, snniit background Mr. Iliehens has set a man 
and woman so effectively as to establish bis position aa a novelist. 
Uencefortfa he must be seriously regarded as one of the iieoplu 
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who matter. He haa done cl^ar interesting things before, 
but nothing so notable as this book. Few can achieve the real 
mastery of emotion and character hero exhibited. Uis woman in 
partioular is memorable, and will, wo think, be remembered.**— 
Athenwum, 

“Mr. IlichcnH was always a masU*r o^^tmosphere; bnt we 
doubt whether ho has over shown his masiolF^so well as in the 
nlmost maf^ic HetiHO of space and sunshine and loneliness with 
which ho has invosiod pages of this book. What raises the book 
to a high place in our ostooin is its brilliant psychology and its 
])Oworful hypnotizing atmosphere.**—Outh>ofc. 

“ A powerfully fascinating novel. Wo are spoil-bound to know 
the iHHue. This novel has the Uaroii's tmpriwgtitr and his strongest 
ncomnicndation.**— Punch. 

“ In the originality of its conception,the patient care and 
thoroughness of its development, the picturesque vigour of its 
inciitental dosciiptioiiH of scenery aii<l native life, and the par|)oao 
and roach of its spiritual niotivo, the book has unquestionable 
disliucliou.*'— Gla»'joi>' llcrahl. 

“ A truly remarkable and affecting tragedy of sox, exalted in 
tone, tense with (Iramatio o.\citoment, warm with the warmth of 
human passion. The human interest of the book increases more 
and more in intensity till the hand of Nemesis falls and a groat 
love oniU in a great rouftneiation.”-- iSundei/ Special. 

“ The story is nobly told, and raise.^ Mr. iliehons to a very high 
place. It is a story to give pause, if no more, to tho frankly 
irreligious temper in any reader, and to show a vision of unknown 
heights of duty and sacrifloe to those who hold by any faith. 
* Tlio Garden of Allah * is a work that compels the highest praise.**— 
1’uniiy Fair. 

“ Never in these modern years has such a remarkably fine n#rel 
Its * Tho Garden of Allah ’ been presented to us. Never once does 
it—big though it is—oS'ond tho artistic taste because it is unsym- 
metrical. Never once does its momenta of spiritual insight and 
power descend to more bathos. As the characters unfold, so tho 
atmosphere of the story completely captures tho reader, and he is 
led at will by tho 8trf)ng sense of proportion as well as tho absorb* 
ing fascination of originality of theme and teoatment. The name 
of the volume suggests locality, and it is a locality u^t unfamiliar to 
the modem tourist. Even in its desoriptiveness tho book is a 
triumph. . . . Tho strength of tho book is overpowering almost, 
yet beautv is never outraged. It is truly a groat ima distinot 
novel.*’— Kchf\ ^ • 

“ Mr. Hichens surrounds his study of two abnoruiat oharaotera 
with ^ges of delicate word-paintiug which aro better than any* 
thing he has previously produced.**—Doily Kaprrss. 

“This is the nu^t romarkablo novel which has appeared for 
iiuinv a long dav. Roth in aim and aohiovoment it sorpaMea 
anything Mr. Ilichena has ever dono before ... a book among a 
thousand.**—Doi/y Mirror. 

“Supremely clever, nncommon, possease<l in a rare de g r e e of 
charm and atmosphere, of insight into human character, of probings 
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into the unfathomable depths oouTictions—suoh is * The 

Qarden of Allah.* BirMingham^ost, 

**Mr. Hicfaens has written a book which is far in advance of 
aarthinf^ he has g^iven us previ€)U 8 l 7 —a book which is romarkabio 
alike in the power of its realism, in its allegorical intensity, and in 
the beauty of its comi^sition .**—Publtc Opinion, 

** Hero is a tragedy of human souls hanlly over 8ari>asset! either 
in conception or treatment.'*—7b-«ioj/. • 

** It is a hno romance ; several beautiful passages occur in the 
narration, and it is a curious and subtle study of a iiian*s mind 
There are pictures in it which startle an<l repel, but coiivinco us 
of their aosoluto truth ; thi*re are others, simply beautiful, and 
equally veritable, w<f fool assured.”--f 

** This journey southwftr<ls over the Sahara is told with estrs- 
ordinary skill. Mr. IIichen« Ims cn at.‘ i the very atmosphere of 
broathlcss, coloured wmider whieli it* (.» nomuii the voice of Oo<l, 
which at last gives her the nb'u of happiness and satisfiu’tion 
'I'lio story oihI.** with a magniliccni re« "r<l of nelf-rontinciation, «»f 
the jfootl realized, satlly enough, throtjgli sscnfico.*’—/>o«iy Vcie* 
***Tho Garden of Alhih ’ is a bit «tf broad and finished work 
At first it appears os if the wealth <»f detail in too gri'Ot, the finish 
of the partH too clnl>oratc. ainl that we inu**i not ejpeet an effort 
commensurate with the labour i>eiiig l-.>iowrd ii» aiming at it. 
But a.s wo proceed, the story expands with |»erfoct relexsnee, and 
the minutifo of th<» preparatory sections act with cumulative 
effect upon its dovolopnient. We are gralfdnl <■» Mr lli<heits for 
as fine a piece of fiction as wo hji\e r«*ad for nmny a day .”—Ifntly 
ChronicU. 

** Mr. iliehens' stylo has virility, fonc, beauty, and a brilliant 
diasetness. I^ug prepiirotl though wo may hare been, by 
familiarity with his previous Irooks. for th.* iwuotration into the 
hidden recesses of the human heart uncommon amongst modem 
writers, the present admirable novel goes far beyond anything ho 
has hitherto attempted.**— 

for years have 1 read a novel so splendid in its artistic 
symmetry, in its spiritual pathos, and in its j»*yrhologi< al Insight. 
It reminds me of ^Tho Scarlet Letter,* but it Ih in no sense 
imitative. The story is a study in conscience so poignant that 1 
at least road it in a kind of agony, tom by the anguish which 
lacerates the soul of Domini—surely one of tbo greatest pieces of 
womanbo^ in recent fiction, lha story is too delicate suni* 
marixa. U is sat on the verge of the Bahara. in Algeria, amid the 
mysticism of the Kast, and the atmosphere Is used with rare skill 
to prepsuro the way for the enfolding of the tragedy. It t<m* hcs 
the deep springs of hoxnaaity. It is exquisitely written, and its 
outline is shaped and moulded into carves of Wsuiy.*'—5f<ir. 

“ An admirably powerful book.**—Acotswian. 

•i If n tala of passionate human lovo, of sin against the inner 
light, and of a great rennociailon, nod tha slow and gradual 
unfolding of tba tragedy is in paKect harmony with the dignity 
of tba tbame.**—?rrv5*s oarrey. 

£r.T.o. 
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WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL 


CHAPTER I 

YOUTH AND GENIUS 

W INSTON Spencer Churchill was 
born in 1874. He'has been in 
Parliament four years, and already he has 
^won for himself a foremost place among 
the politiciaift of his day. He has made 
history for parties, and there be discerning 
men who predict that he will make history 
for the nation. The youth of thirty is con- 
fidentJy spoken of by his admirers as a 
future Prime Minister. He is more than 
able to hold his own against the most ex- 
p«rienced gladiators of the Parliamentary 
arena.* He has stood up to Mr Chamberlain 
like David before Goliath, and though the 
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giant was not slain, the stripling proved 
himself able to give, blow for blow, as good 
as he received. He has rivalled Mr Balfour 
in subtlety and outmanoeuvred him in 
strategy, until the Prime Minister fled from 
his presence. In power of interesting and 
humouring masses of men he yields nothing 
to Lord Rosebery, and, further, he can touch 
that deep chord of moral earnestness, he can 
make that grave and solemn appeal to high 
and noble emotion, as can only one other 
statesman of our time—Mr John Morley. 
Withal, in his speech one can discern the 
accents of the larger utterance of an earlier 
day :— 

“ I bring again the fine ideal stuff 
The young gods took to frame thc^world of old.” 

He is of the race of giants. In the tem¬ 
pestuous galmbols and soaring ambitions of 
his youth, we read the promise of a mighty 
manhood. 

But politics is only the most recent field for 
the exploits of Winston Spencer Churchijl. 
Before ever he thought of Parliament, or 
Parliament thought of him, he had won for 
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himself a world-wide reputation in the fields 
of‘war and of literature. At the age of 
twenty-five he had gone through four ardu¬ 
ous campaigns—in Cuba, under the Spanish 
General, C§mpos; on the North-West 
Frontier, with the Malakand Field Force, 
under General 3ir Bindon Blood; in the 
Soudan, under, the Sirdar, now Lord 
‘Kitchener; and in South Africa, under 
General Bullerand Lord Roberts. He held 
the Spanish Order of Military Merit; he had 
been mentioned in dispatches from Mala¬ 
kand ; he had ridden in the memorable charge 
of the 21 St Lancers at Omdur?han; he had 
been captured by the Boers after an exploit 
of singular heroism, had been held a prisoner 
at Pretoria, and had escaped after a series of 
thrilling adventures and hair-breadth escapes; 
he had been under fire on Spion Kop, had 
ridden with the relieving Ibrce into Lady¬ 
smith, Jhad marched with Ian Hamilton to 
Pretoria, and had been the first to bring the 
welcome news of succour to his former fellow- 
pritoners. 

Evemthis strenuous life did not provide 
a sufficient outlet for his energies. He was 

3 
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already the author of five books which had 
found favour with the public, not less on 
account of their own intrinsic merits than on 
account of the advertisement which had been 
given them by the adventurous career of 
their writer. Vivid and picturesque special 
correspondence, shrewd ?ind suggestive 
military criticism, balanced historical nar¬ 
rative and interesting political romance 
flowed easily from his pen. His literary 
power was as undoubted as his courage, and 
his writings gave abundant evidence of 
mature thought, of penetrating criticism and 
of profound political instinct. Not for 
nothing had ambitious youth taken for 
models Burke, Macaulay and Disraeli. He 
was worthy of such masters, a.id profiting b^ 
their example he brought to his task a 
personality and a genius of his own. 

To a writer In the Daily Mail belongs 
the credit of having first declared to an in¬ 
credulous and amused world, on December 
2nd, 1898, that a certain junior subaltern of 
Hussars, a precocidUs boy of twenty-thsee, 
contained the seeds of future greatness, and 
belonged by right divine to the world’s 

4 
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« 

highest order of merit. He had just re¬ 
turned from the Nile Campaign. His book 
on The River War had not been issued. 
He had not fought his first and unsuccess¬ 
ful candidature at Oldham, but he had just 
found time to make his political cUbut in a 
couple of boyj^h speeches at Dover and 
Rotherhithe. number of people in¬ 

terested in frontier questions had read with 
appreciation his book, With the Malakand 
Field Force; the readers of the Morning 
Post had realised that the editor of that 
journal had discovered a brilliant and dash¬ 
ing war correspondent, but beybnd these and 
the circle of his own immediate friends it 
may be said that his name, and even his 
’existence, were unknown to the British 
public. The anonymous writer in the Daily 
Mail must have enjoyed singular oppor¬ 
tunities of observing the maturing mind 
of this “youngest man in Europe,” as he 
called him, and must in addition have pos¬ 
sessed unbounded confidence in his own 
judgment to write the 5 e words :— 

“ Ini» years he is a boy ; in temperament 
he is also a boy; but in intention, in de- 
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r 

liberate plan, purpose, adaptation of means <o 
ends, he is already a man. In any other 
generation but this he would be a child. 
Any other than he, being a junior subaltern 
of Hussars, would be a boisterous, simple, 
full-hearted, empty-headed boy. But Mr 
Churchill is a man, with ambitions fixed, 
with the steps towards their attainment 
clearly defined, with a precocious, almost * 
uncanny, judgment as to the efficacy of the 
means to the end. 

“ He is what he is by breeding. He is 
the eldest son of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and his mother is American. Lord Ran¬ 
dolph was not so precocious as he was 
popularly supposed to be, but they begin 
early in America. From his father he 
derives the hereditary aptitude for affairs, 
the grand style of entering upon them, 
which are not the less hereditary in British 
noble families because they skip nine genera¬ 
tions out of ten. Winston Spencer Churchill 
can hardly have seen much of Government 
and Parliament and forensic politics aat 
twenty-three, but he moves in out 

among their deviations with the ease, if 
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ngt with the knomrledge, of a veteran 
st^esman. But that inheritance alone 
would not give him his grip and facility 
at twenty-three; with us hereditary states¬ 
men and party leaders ripen later.* From 
his American strain he adds to this a keen¬ 
ness, a shrewdness, a half-cynical, personal 
ambition, a natural aptitude for advertise¬ 
ment, and, happily, a sense of humour. 

“At the present moment he happens to 
be a soldier, but that has nothing whatever 
to do with his interest in the public eye. 
He may and may not possess the qualities 
which make a great general, but the ques¬ 
tion is of no sort of importance. In any 
case they will never be developed, for, if 
•they exist, .they are overshadowed by 
qualities which might make him, almost 
at will, a great popular leader, a great 
journalist, or the founder of a great adver¬ 
tising business. 

# 

• 

He is ambitious and he is calculating j 
ypt he is not cold—and that saves him. His 
ambition is sanguine, runs in a torrent, and 
the calculation is hardly more than the rock 
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or the stump which the torrent strikes for 
a second, yet which suffices to direct 'Its 
course. It is not so much that he 
calculates how he is to make his career a 
success^^—how, frankly, he is to boom—but 
that he has a queer, shrewd power of in¬ 
trospection, which tells him his gifts and 
character are such as will rpake him boom. 
He has not studied to make himself a dema¬ 
gogue, and he happens to know it. 

• • • • • • 

“ What he will become, who shall say ? 
At the rate he goes there will hardly be 
room for him in Parliament at thirty or in 
England at forty.” 

It is six years since these words were 
written, and they no longer seem extrava¬ 
gant. The subaltern of Hussars has become 
a political leader. In the first division on 
Mr Brodrick’s army scheme he was the sole 
Conservative to walk into the lobby against 
It. Two years later he had gathered round 
him a party and desti:t>yed the scheme. He 
has challenged the supremacy of the g^atest 

politician of our time, and rent in twain a 
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gseat political party. He is a protagonist 
in *the greatest political fight of a century. 
He has given phrases to the political cur¬ 
rency of the day, he has kindled the popular 
imagination, and given life to the dr^ bones 
of retrenchnient, army reform, and free trade. 
Bitterly hated or enthusiastically acclaimed, 
he is a force tj be reckoned with in the 
destinies of the country. 

It is my intention in the following chapter 
to attempt to trace some of the qualities of 
intellect, of heart, and of will of which in 
December 1898 this marvellous boy had 
already given evidence, and wiiich justified 
a prophecy apparently so wild. 
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sadden transference from the ordered life of 
school to the delicious freedom of Oxford 
or Cambridge offers great temptations to 
a youth of his ardent temperament. 
Lord Randolph Churchill is said to have 
squandered some of the best years of his 
life on the light follies of youth. Winston 
went straight from Harrow to Sandhurst, 
passing out a year later, in 1894, with first- 
class honours. In 1894, at the age of twenty, 
he obtained his commission as a Lieutenant 
in a crack cavalry corps, the 4th Hussars, 
and his career commenced. 

The junior subaltern of Hussars looked 
around him for worlds to conquer. “The 
world is mine oyster,” he said, and without 
more to-do he set about opening it. Hii» 
corps was stationed at Aldershot, not a very 
promising field for “a young man in a 
hurry.” The tame delights of soldiering at 
home in time of peace failed to satisfy his 
soul. A month of it was enough to make 
him feel like a finely tempered sword rusting 
in its scabbard. He was not content*to 
play the squire of dames, and dispoft him¬ 
self gaily till promotion came to him with 
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a * rustle of silk down the War Office 
staTrs. 

He looked abroad. 

In the Island of Cuba there was war, 
and Cuba became the magnetic centre of 
the world for him. Spain was still 
struggling thr9ugh the weary guerilla 
war with the insurgents. London was gay 
and d^bonnaire, but as the young subaltern 
strolled from Pall Mall into his Club, the 
tape-machine was clicking off the news of 
alarms in the night, of shooting among the 
trees, of heroism and treachery, of success¬ 
ful strategy, and of the last Cartridge that 
saves a man from captivity. There, and 
not in Aldershot, was the school for a 
soldier. 

“ I can never doubt which is the right end 
[of the wire] to be at. It is better to be 
making the news than taking it; to be an 
actor rather than a critic.” • 

Within the year Winston was at the other 
end of the wire writing the news that was 
clicked out in the dob. The press had 
opene^ up a golden road for him. He 
• The Story of the Malakand Field Force, p. 141. 
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applied for and secured long leave .o 
absence. He sailed as war corresponden 
or Daily Graphic, the paper for which 
his father had written his South African 
letters. In a fortnight he was in the thick 
o It, and when the war correspondent re- 

Min first-class Order of 

Mihtary Merit from the Spanish general. 

He reached home just in time to sail with 
his regiment to India. But India proved as 
unsatisfactory as Aldershot. For a year he 
fretted at the dull routine of barrack life. 
And when at last the frontier tribes broke 
out in revolt he had the mortification of 
finding that British cavalry was intended for 
ornament not use. 

“The authorities have steadily refused to 
^low any British cavalry to cross the frontie° 

expense^^’ f p®. on the ground of 

is cavalry costs so much,’ it 

At the end of the summer of 1897 there 
took place one of the most wide-spread and 
dangerous of frontier risings. Under tl?e 
influence of a “Mad Mullah," whichour 

TJfe Story of the Malakand JFteld Force, p. 260. 
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polite name for a Mohammedan religious 
revivalist, the tribes rose and attacked the 
fort at the Malakand Pass with singular 
ferocity. The Malakand Field Force was 
at once brought together under Sir Bindon 
Blood, and we were embarked upon another 
bloody and costly frontier war. 

Winston was left behind with the Hussars, 
for a British cavalry regiment was “a sword 
too costly to be drawn.” Great news was 
passing along the telegraph wire, and he was 
at the wrong end. But “ Difficulties were 
made to be overcome,” was the motto of 
“ Pushful, the Younger,” as hfc has been 
dubbed by a Daily Chronicle reviewer. Be¬ 
fore the campaign had proceeded a month he 
bobbed up at the front as a member of that 
band of “disconsolate young gentlemen 
endeavouring to fight their country s battles 
disguised as journalists.” 

“ Haying realised that if a British cavalry 
officer waits till he is ordered on active 
service he is likely to wait a considerable 
time, I T)buined six weejcs’ leave of absence 
frofii my regiment, and on the 2nd of Sep¬ 
tember <iirrived at Malakand as press corre¬ 
spondent Pioneer and Daily Telegraphy 

*5 
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«ached to th^'f . sooner or Utter 

Mtacned to the force in a military capacity.”' 

The importunate aubritera had his will. 

Infontry, obtain^ his baptism of 6re in his 
^«rys servicSeand saw much of the 
of the fighting. , The dispatches 
mention the courage ^nd resolution of 
Ueutenant W. L. S. Chumhill. 4th Hussars, 
the co^pondent of the Pumur newspaper 
with the force, who made himself useful aVa 
critical moment.” 

Again, in the following year, he was so 
fortunate aS to accompany the Tirah Expe- 
^tionary Force as orderly officer to Sir 
Wilham Lockhart. 

Returtiing from India in 1898 he p*. 
^ded straight to the War Office to apply 
for employment in the Nile Expeditionary 
f** was then preparing for the final 
Jdvancte from the Atbam to Omdurman. 
Many others were there on the same errand 
>ut, in his own words. » Success resided 
^rseverance." He was attached t^thfe'iigt 
.aancers. He also carried the com^^sion of 

Uulakamd Fkld Fbrte^ pT»7, note, 
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/^l^^teen months later, writing of a similar 
q^^ldde in the early career of Lieutenant- 
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il^jeflections to “ the attention of young 
As they illustrate the guii^g 
[e of his own career they deserve to 
out in full here:— 


'' \*Be it always remembered that the 
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run the risk of going to the front on the chance. 
The competition is much less keen Wiien 
you get there. I know something of this 
myself, and am convinced of its truth. 

“ The subaltern really stands on velvet in 
the matter. If he succeeds, all is well. 
If he gets rebuked and ordered down he 
must try again. Mfhat can the authorities 
do ? They cannot very well shoot him. 
At the worst, they can send him back to 
his regiment, stop his leave for six months, 
and some choleric old martinet who was a 
a young man once, though he had half 
forgotten it, will write in some ponderous 
book in Pall Mall against the offender s 
name ; ‘ Keen as mustard—takes his own 
line—to be noted for active service if 
otherwise qualified.’ ” ‘ 

But let us return to the Nile. Up that 
green ribbon, unrolled upon the desert sands, 
the army of Kitchener had marched, month 
after month, for nearly three years, dragging 
painfully after it the railway and the telegraph 
line, and accompanied by the Nile flotilla. 
The long struggle was nearing its dramatic 
close. The Mahdi, Mohammed Ahmed, 
had risen, like a prophet in Israel, to lead 
his people out of their degrading slavery 
' Ian Hamilton's March, pp. I23-24- 
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ta.the Turks. The rebellion headed by the 
“ MShdi was, in Gladstone’s words, “that 
of a people rightly struggling to be free.” 
He was a man of noble life, of sincere 
patriotism, and of deep religious fervour, 
and, above all, he was a born leader of 
men. In his lifetime his efforts were 
crowned with cojnplete success. He drove 
out “the Turks”; he founded an empire; 
he ruled his people in security. But with 
his death, the empire which he founded on 
religious enthusiasm became a military 
despotism. The Khalifa succeeded the 
Mahdi in the Soudan. The ^British suc¬ 
ceeded the Turks in Egypt. Civilisation 
and barbarism struggled for the control of 
the upper waters of the Nile. 

With his railway Kitchener had overcome 
the terrors of the desert ; with his telegraph 
wire he summoned out of the vasty deep 
a race ^of white men different from any 
“ Turks the Dervishes had ever known ; 
with his engines of destruction he “ terribly 
carpeted the earth with dead.” Firket 
had fallen before him, and Merawi, and 
Abu Hamed, and Berber, and the camp 
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on the Atbara; and now he paused tfor 
the final swoop on Omdurman. 

Churchill left the Atbara camp a few 
hours behind the 21st Lancers, hoping to 
catch them up at their first camping place. 
Such an opportunity for an adventure was 
not to be missed. Before he joined his 
regiment he contrived to Ipse himself in the 
desert, and to find his way again by the 
help of “ the glorious constellation of 
Orion.” Adventures are to the adven¬ 
turous. 

At Omdurman he was “ in at the death.” 
He was an actor in one of the most 
memorable episodes in a battle which, 
measured by the destruction it caused, 
was one of the greatest pitched battles ‘in 
modern history. He rode in the “ Lancers 
Charge.” 

The charge of the 21st Lancers at 
Omdurman was one of those deeds of 
instant decision and superb daring which, 
like the Charge of the Light Brigade, 
acquire a glory far out of proportion to “any 
actual military advantage achieved.. 

The Lancers were ordered to cut off the 
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retreat of the Dervishes on the city. In 
"The line of retreat was a small Khor or 
gulley which the scouts reported to be held 
by about 700 Dervishes. Riding up boldly, 
the Lancers almost fell into a fatal aiVibush. 
The Khalifa had meantime contrived to 
reinforce the men holding the Khor by 
another 2000 men. The earth seemed to 
open and pour forth armed men. Without 
a moment’s hesitation the 400 Lancers 
charged 2700 of the fiercest .and most 
courageous infantry in tlie world. I he 
Dervishes were “ cool, determined men, 
practised in war and familiar wMi c.avalry.” * 
It was man to man, arm to arm, and lance 
to sword and spear. The only advantage 
A^hich civilisation retained was discipline 
and mutual confidence. 

Like an iron harrow the Lancers tore 
through the Dervish mass. For two 
minutes^ of eternity the killing lasted, and 
“ each man saw the world along his lance, 
under his guard, or through the back sight 
of* his "pistol.” " Then‘the regiment drew 
clear gf the enemy, leaving behind it 
* The River IVar, vol. ii. p. 137 . ' Ihtii- 
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a score of unrecognisable corpses. Five^ 
officers, sixty-five men and one hundred and 
nineteen horses out of less than four 
hundred had been killed or wounded. 
At 2o0 yards they halted and reformed, 
ready to ride back into the inferno ; but a 
military judgment as cool as the original 
resolve to charge, dictated a flanking 
movement. They wheeled to the right, 
and, dismounting, poured a heavy fire 
down the Khor into the close - packed 
Dervishes. The Arabs were shaken ; they 
endeavoured to re-form under the accurate 
fire, and then sullenly withdrew, leaving 
the Lancers with their wounded and their 
dead. 

Churchill, “as on other occasions,” came 
safely through without a scratch or tear. 
The curious reader will be interested in 
his account of his impressions during the 
charge:— 

“The whole scene flickered exactly like 
a cinematograph picture; and, besides, I 
remember no sound. The event seemed 
to pass in absolute silence. The yells ot 
the enemy, the shouts of the soldiers, the 
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firing of many shots, the clashing of sword 
-a*d spear, were unnoticed by the senses, 
unregistered by the brain. Several others 
say the same. Perhaps it is possible for 
the whole of a man’s faculties to be concen¬ 
trated in the eye, bridle-hand, and trigger- 
finger, and withdrawn from all other parts 
of the body.”' 

So much for \hc man of action in these 
first four years of crowded life. But these 
years have another interest for us. Already 
the young eagle was eyeing the distant peaks 
from his eyrie. His exuberant vitality found 
the camp all too narrow a field for his varied 
interests. He was not merely the man of 
action; he was the chronicler, the com¬ 
mentator, and the political theorist. 

. From his first campaign Churchill com¬ 
bined the duties of soldier and war corre¬ 
spondent. He saw no active service with 
his own regiment, but by imperturbable 
perseverance he was able to secure leave 
of absence, to make his way to the front, 
and by hook or by crook to get himself 
a^tach&d to some regiment there. 

Later, it became impossible for him to 
• ‘ The River War, vol. ii. p. 142- 
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combine these functions. He was not co,n- 
tent with mere narrative. He must ne6u^ 
criticise his superiors, offer advice to the 
Government, and diverge into politics. The 
rules of the Service could not hold this sub¬ 
altern, and when he went to South Africa 
it was no longer as a commissioned officer, 
but as a war correspondent pure and simple. 

The phenomenal success of his letters 
from the front opened up to the young 
lieutenant an avenue to a wider career than 
any the camp could offer. From the first 
he took rank among the foremost corre¬ 
spondents of his time. To be among the 
first with G. W. Steevens was no mean 
achievement. 

He had, in the highest degree, the knack 
of telling a story. Whether it was the. 
history of a racial movement, the plan of 
a campaign, the varying fortunes of a battle, 
a heroic deed, or a personal adventure, the 
narrative flowed lightly and freely from his 
pen. The magic dramatic touch, which 
study and knowledge and experience can¬ 
not give, was his by a sure instinct. His 
first book, The Stofy of the Malakand Field 
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Fotce, was in truth “a story,” more read- 
•jrtjte than most fiction, full of midnight 
attacks, heroic defences, and mad gallops 
under fire. 

There is another quality in his style •which 
made for popularity. Few special corre¬ 
spondents have surpassed him in the vivid¬ 
ness of his descriptive power. He describes 
a man or a landscape and they seem to lie 
like a picture on the page. It is no laboured 
effect produced by piling epithets upon 
one another, or by a meticulous selec¬ 
tion of adjectives. It is all done with 
a fine, careless unconsciousne^ and pro¬ 
fusion. 

Besides these more popular gifts, his early 
letters give evidence of profounder qualities, 
of a deep humanity, of a wide outlook, and 
of a broad, tolerant spirit. He is always 
reaching after higher issues, and the reader 
finds the narrative kindling into great 
thoughts. He is more than a recorder, 
he is a commentator. He is master of, 
ani not mastered by, his material. We 
perceive the alchemy of the artist s and of 
the thintier’s mind, and we read not only 
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for the sake of the events but for the s^lte^ 
of Winston Spencer Church,Ih ^he reau.. 
feels himself in touch »,th a real and 

‘^Ce-^neflthehadgoneto 

masters. It did not 

references to Burke and Macaulay to tel th 
reader where the young author caught h 
urand manner, his rolling rhetoric and h,s 
Llanced periods. Of his first book even so 
sctolastic^ critic as wa 

moved to observe Mr Churchill may be 
only a reader of Burke and Disraelg but m 
many passages these writers speak agam, 
and the application of ” 

particular to the affairs of war 
Ld there passages worthy o Napio 
great history - the model of m.htary, 

Mr of the Soudan was a more 

ambitious undertaking. The e two^^largjt 
and elaborate volumes are t 
much study, observation, an 
They contain a careful history o 
Ld success of the Mahdi’s revolt, of the 
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restoration of Egypt to prosperity under 
Rmish influence, and of the military 
operations against the Khalifa which ended 
in so dramatic and signal a victory at 
Omdurman. It is a vivid and picturesque 
narrative of sustained interest; but it is 
more, it is a historical summing up, a 
weighing in the balance, a testing of actions 
and results by political and moral principles. 
There is abundant evidence of a keen and 
penetrating intellect constantly revolving 
facts and making judgments. Some of 
these judgments were sufficiently remark¬ 
able to cause quite a sensatidn on their 
publication. 

The Outlook critic may have been en- 
tlfusiastic, but he did not shoot very wide 
of the mark when he said that “in 'Ihe 
River War Mr Winston Spencer Churchill 
comes, we think, very near doing for 
the Sou^dan what Kinglakc did for the 
Crimea.” 

A junior subaltern with pronounced mili¬ 
tary ancf political views, With no false modesty 
in expressing them, and who possesses the 
ear of the public through one of the greatest 
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newspapers, could hardly be other than^ 
very embarrassing enfant terrible to -Hts 

superior officers. The J 

that he seems to have come out of his 

escapades so easily. Of 
dislike, and spiteful attempts to snub, he 
encountered enough and to spare_ 
not popular in the service. But these 
things troubled him little. He was a ve y 
selflntred and self-possessed young man 
and if he achieved his omelette, he did 
not grumble because a few eggs were 

’’'the"' volume on the Malakand Field 
Force contains many pertinent observations 
L ^rms and tactics. On the Lee-Metford 
rifle the dum-dum bullet, transport and 
commissariat, artillery tactics, the use o 
the lance, long and =^hort service and the 
psychology of courage, he does - 
,o offer confident opinions. ^ 

point these opinions are expres 
following example is evidence. He 
referring to the officiai reluctance to empfoy 

so costly a weapon as British cavalry across 

the frontier. 
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Though it is unlikely that the Goyern- 
-mmt of India will take any advice, either 
wholly or in good part, I hereby exhort 
them to quit the folly of a ‘penny wise 
policy, and to adhere consistently to the 
principles of employing British and nauve 
troops in India in a regular proportion. 
That is to say, that when two native 
cavalry regiments have been sent on 
service across the frontier, the dyird cavalry 
regiment so sent shall be British. 

Since the conclusion of the South African 
War the attention of Parliament has been 
seldom long diverted from the intricate 
problems of Army Reform. Mr Churchill 
has become the spokesman of a party and 
his has been the most potent voice which 
has been raised in the many discussions 
which have raged round the innumerable 
schemes, reports, and estimates, which 
have been submitted to Parliament. The 
germ of most of his criticism of Mr 
Brodriok’s ill - fated Army Scheme, his 
distrust of the attempt to solve insular 
probleijis on Continental lines, his refusal 
to* be drawn into the meshes of European 
warfare his faith in the voluntary principle, 
• The Story of the Malakand Field Force, p. 261. 
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coupled with sufficient inducements, may 
be clearly discerned in the following' fe- 
flections on the “ short service ” system :_ 

‘‘We have for some years adopted the 
‘short service’ system. It is a Continental 
system. It has many disadvantages. Troops 
raised under it suffer from youth, want of 
gaining, and lack of regimental associations. 
But on the Continent it has this one para¬ 
mount recommendation—it provides enor¬ 
mous numbers. The whole active army is 
merely a machine for manufacturing soldiers 
quickly, and passing them into the reserves, 
to be stored until they are wanted. 

* . • * • • 

We have adopted this system in all re¬ 
spects but one. We have got the poor 
quality without the great quantity. We 
have by the short service system increased 
our numbers a little, and decreased our 
standard a good deal. The reason that this 
system, which is so well adapted to Con¬ 
tinental requirements, confers no advantages 
upon us is obvious. Our army is recruited 
by a voluntary system. Short service and 
conscription are inseparable. For this reason 
^veral stern soldiers advocate conscription. 
But many words will have to be spoken, 
many votes voted, and perhaps many blows 
struck before the British people would 
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submit to such an abridgment of their 
Irbcrties, or such a drag upon their com¬ 
merce. It will be time to make such sacri¬ 
fices when the English Channel runs dry. 

• 

“The experiment is dangerous, and it is 
also expensive. We continue to make it 
because the idea is still cherished that British 
armies will one tlay again play a part in 
Continental war. • When the people of the 
United Kingdom are foolish enough to allow 
their little army to be ground to fragments 
between Continental myriads, they will de¬ 
serve all the misfortunes that will inevitably 
come upon them.’’ ' 

It is this power to throw technical criti¬ 
cism into such lively and picturesque lan¬ 
guage, this power of holding the interest 
ai»d touching the imagination, which makes 
the political orator. 

Even in the earliest of his letters the 
political instinct obtrudes itself. He peers 
into the roots and causes of things. He 
is beset with “ obstinate questionings ” which 
his first impulse is to smother, but which 
latar he gives free verft to. The steady 
growth and development of his political 

* The Story of the hfalakand Tield Force, pp. 296-299. 
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ideals is clearly marked. -The first boyish 
zest for military glory soon gives place To 
a broad and deep humanity. In his letters 
on the Malakand operations he has not yet 
found himself. Victory, prestige, .conquest, 
annexation, seem the most glorious things 
in the world. He avoids with a conscious 
effort all questions of etl^ics. If here and 
there doubts assail him he dismisses them 
into the convenient limbo of choses jugies. 
“We have crossed the Rubicon.”* It is no 
time to argue the justice of a quaitel with 
a wild tribesman when he has his Tifle 
sighted on the rock behind which we are 
lying. He takes up his narrative on the 
basis of the status quo. The dominant fact 
of the situation is that we are at war and 
that it is our business to kill as many' of 
the other side as possible. If anything, he 
tends to exaggerate his bloodthirstiness; he 
is keen on slaughter, he jibes at,,“philan¬ 
thropists," he applauds village burning with 
an aggressive zeal 

But even so it*is interesting to <:^>S<i^e 
that his intellectual honesty will ^ot allow 

• TTu Story of the Malakand Meld Fbrce, p. 310. 
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him to b€ deceived by the sophisms of 
glib politicians. He refuses to take refuge 
behind the euphemisms: “so many villages 
were visited and punished,“ or “ the forti¬ 
fications were demolished." He has to the 
full degree the courage of his convictions 

“ 1 do not believe in all this circumlocution. 
The lack of confidence in the good sense of 
the British democracy which the Indian 
Government displays is one of its least 

admirable characteristics.” 

* 

A year later, by which time he has written 
his second book, .The River War, he has 
come ’ to recognise that *• glory ” and 
“ prestige ” cannot be accepted as ends in 
themselves. He has conceived the meaning 
af “ Policy." He is no longer content to 
take the situation for granted, but will test 
all things by definite ideals and principles. 

There were two episodes in The River 
War on which he spoke out in vigorous con¬ 
demnation, displaying all those qualities of 
independence and courage wjiich have since 
characterised his political action. One was 
the killing of the wounded after the battle of 
Omdurman, and the other was the desecra- 
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tion of the Mahdi’s tomb and the dismember¬ 
ment of his body. 

On the occasion of the battle on the 
Atbara the Sirdar had issued orders that the 
wounded were to be spared, but at Omdur- 
man no such orders were issued. 

“ I must personally record that there was a 
very general impression that the fewer t^ e 
prisoners the greater would be the satis¬ 
faction of the commander . . . The un¬ 
measured terms in which the Dervishes had 
been described in the newspapers, and the 
idea which had been laboriously circulated, 
of ‘ avenging Gordon,’ had inflamed their 
(the soldiers’) passions, and had led them to 
believe that it was quite correct to re^rd 
their enemy as vermin—unfit to live. 1 he 
result was that there were many wounded 
Dervishes killed.' ” 

The affair of the “ Mahdi’s Head ” gave rise 
to a Parliamentary debate, and outside the 
House the voice of the young subaltern was 
heard condemning not only the victorious 
general who was responsible for the outrage 
but also the Government which endorsed it. 

After the captuie of Omdurman the 
Mahdi’s tomb was, by orders of Sir H. 

> The River War, vol. U. p. i9S- 
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Kitchener, “profaned and razed to the 
ground.” The body was dug up, the head 
cut off and carried away as a “ trophy,” and 
the body and limbs flung into the Nile. 
The attempted justification of this act was 
that it was necessary to destroy absolutely 
the last relics of the belief of the natives in 
the power of the^ dead prophet—that if the 
tomb remained intact it would be a centre 
and rallying point of sedition and revolt. 
We have always with us a school which 
believes that in order to impress savages 
we have got to become savages ourselves. 
“I shall not hesitate,” said CKurchill, “to 
declare that to destroy what was sacred and 
holy to them was a wicked act, of which the 
trtje Christian, no less than the philosopher, 
must express his abhorrence.”’ 

Churchill had the humanity, the imagina¬ 
tion, and the insight to respect his enemy, 
and the%e qualities are the essentials of 
statesmanship. In the Mahdi he beheld 
“ the most remarkable Mohammedan of 
modern times, and one <5f the most famous 

Africans the world has yet seen.” ’ He 

% 

■ The River IVar, toL ii. p. 214. » /did., vol. i. p. 115. 
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was a man of noble character, a prieat, 
a soldier and a patriot. His tomb was 
associated with the highest instincts and 
the noblest motives of the people whom he 
rescued from the oppressive despotism of 
“ the Turks.” 

To how many Englishmen has it occurred 
to institute a parallel between General 
Gordon and the Mahdi ? Churchill’s point of 
view is summed up in the fact that he found 
them fundamentally men of the same type. 

Throughout these letters, too, there are 
hints of the coming democrat. He observes 
that ” Imperial races are displayed, stinted 
and starved for the sake of an expensive 
Imperialism which they can only enjoy if 
they are well fed.” ' His “ Imperialism ” is 
not that of a ruling caste, but of a -self- 
governing democracy. Like charity, it must 
begin at home. Jingoism—even when 
“ Exeter Hall ” is its mouth-piece^he dis¬ 
cards. That the war was waged to “avenge 
General Gordon ” he will not allow. 
“ General Gordon was killed in fair war.” * 
We shall hear more of these traits later. 

' The River ITar, vol. i. p. i8. ’ /hid., vol. ii. p. 393. 
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, “ All great men are ambitious in their 
youth,” says Winston, apropos of the Mahdi. 
It was an old head on young shoulders which 
added the words, “in their youth.” Win¬ 
ston is in his youth, and he does not dis¬ 
guise his ambition. A passion to lead and 
to excel shines through everything he has 
written. The * words in which General 
Gordon expressed his hope of a blessed 
immortality might well serve as the motto 
with which Winston Spencer Churchill sets 
out upon his public career. “ I hope that 
death will set me free from pain, and that 
great armies will be given me, and that I 
shall have vast cities under my command.” • 

' The River IVar, vol. i. p. 90. 
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CHAPTER III 


’the bright eyes or danger 

I T was his adventures in the Boer War 
which firmly estabHshed Winston 
Spencer Churchill as a popular hero of the 
British public. Africa, which has been the 
grave of so many rq>utati<ms, proved a 
cradle for his. As a knight df4he pen he 
won mote 'g^ory and 4€lat than any of the 
soldieiB. Frdm the day he sailed^with Sir 
Redvers Buller to the Cape tp the day he 
rettimed to Oldham to win a s^at in Parlia* 
ment he lived the most crowded fsax of 
joyous life that ever man enjbyecL From 
one hair’s-breadth escape he plunged into 
another in continuboS' and breathte suc¬ 
cession. Wa fortnighl4iC.idB khding 
he was a prisoner in the hands bit the Boers, 
after an exploit which endeared himu ta al} 
lovers of courage and jdnvalry. ^ 'monidi 
later the world was rtngi^wif&^^e ne^ 
of his dramatic escape l%t of tl& very 
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^rtress <rf the enemy. He was on Spion 
Kop at the moment of supreme defeat. 
He took part in the complicated series of 
engagements whereby Sir Redvere Buller’s 
tot mighty effort to break through the 
Boer lines was crowned with success, and he 
r^c wi A Lord Dundonald among the first of 
the relieving colhmn into Ladysmith. > Again 
he mmehed with Ian Hamfltbn, cm Lord 
Roberts’ right flank, in the great dash for 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, narrowly cscap- 
mg a second capture on the w^y. On 5 th 
June he had the felicity of announcing their 
rel^ to his late felloirt. prisoners at 
Johannesbuig. On the r#t ofV^October he 
^ptured a seat in Parl^t ^ 

tot whi^ was one of th<^ Rvtdicm in the 
General Election. 

Not even the German Empenir or I^i- 
dent Roosevelt ever achieved a more ex- 
ciung and strenuous year. 

A l«i, „ittr in ,he Ifaify ■ gave 

*<> inteieat which 
l^p^hc at home took in thea* adven- 
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“ There is something quite Elizabethan 
about Mr Winston Churchill. His com¬ 
bination of brilliant literary gifts and the love 
of adventure for its own sake links him 
with many of the typical spirits of an age 
which has so much in common with our 
own. Carlyle has told us that a man cannot 
be expected both to act his romance and 
to write it. Mr Churchill, however, has recon¬ 
ciled these two functions.... There can be no 
doubt that he has fallen upon days which are 
extremely to his liking. The last news we 
had of him previously to his capture by 
the Boers represented him as leaving the 
train he had helped to rescue, and striking 
into the open, rifle in hand, with the object, 
apparently, cf engaging the entire Boer 
army. Having made his escape from Pre¬ 
toria, he is now off to the front again. 
Churchill seems to bear a charmed life, and 
we sincerely hope no aprosopoleptic * bullet 
will interrupt what promises to be a most 
brilliant and picturesque career.” 

On the occasion of his triumphal arrival 
at Oldham a witty paragraphist in The Star 

' “‘Aprosopoleptic’ is a fearful wild-fowl, and we 
thought it better to ask the consulting scholar of Balliol 
to this office to spend a night in meditation upon its 
probable signification. He gives it as his opinion that 
an aprosopoleptic bullet is one that does not hit you in 
front."—/’a// Mali Gazelle, 29th December 1899. 
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suggested that Oldham appears to be in 

rT “sr “ "US Lord 

Roberts, Mr Winston Churchill or Bill 
Adams who took Pretoria,” 

It IS not necessary to retell here the 
history of the Boer War. When Churchill 
landed with Sir Redvers Duller the tide of 
invasion was rolling down over Natal. 
Ladysmith was isolated, and Pietermaritz¬ 
burg was threatened. The whole British 
plan of campaign was altered. Sir Redvers 
urrie to Natal and commenced his long 
dogged attempt to relieve Ladysmith. Co- 
lenso, where the railway crossed the Tugela 
R.ver had already been evacuated by the 
Bmish garrison, and our front was now at 

ifn along the railway 

bne, between Estcourt and Colenso. "the 

armoured train” ventured forth on its 
hazardous scouting expeditions. 

When the armoured train steamed out of 
Estcourt. on Tuesday. r4th November, under 
the command of Captain Haldane. Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill, war correspondent, 
ontrived to accompany it. The train 
reached Chieveley Station, and then, parties 
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)f Boers having been observed, started to ^ 
eturn homewards. But it was too late. 
Mready the enemy had occupied a hill, 
vith two large guns, a Maxim, and rifle¬ 
men ‘commanding the line. As the train 
rounded a corner they opened fire. The 
driver put on full steam and attempted to 
run the gauntlet. But the Boers had left 
nothing to chance. A huge stone blocked 
the line at a point where the range had 
been carefully noted. The train crashed 
heavily into the obstacle, the shock hurling 
the foremost trucks over the embankment 
and jammirf’g one across the track in front of 
the engine. The rest of the train kept the 
metals, but it was unable to proceed, caught 
like a rat in a trap. 

“ We were not long left in the compara¬ 
tive peace and safety of a railway accident. 
From the circling hills the Boers poured down 
a murderous fire. “ The antiquated toy ” of a 
gun carried on the train was soon smashed by 
a shell and put out of action. The “armour 
was pierced like paper by any direct bullet. 

In this crisis the war correspondent took 
his place in the fighting line. After a rough 
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^inspection Churchill concluded that there 
was a chance of clearing the line, and it 
was agreed that while he directed the 
attempt, Captain Haldane should endeavour 
to check the enemy’s artillery fire as fnuch 
as possible with musketry. 

Mr J. B. Atkins, the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, who had set out from 
Estcourt to meet the returning train, gathered 
the following particulars from the dozen fugi¬ 
tives who escaped the final disaster 

“ Gradually we pieced the story together. 
We heard how Churchill had walked round 
and round the wreckage while •the bullets 
'^ere spitting against the iron walls, and had 
called for volunteers to free the engine; how 

men;’ and again, 
l«is will be interesting for my paper ’ (the 
Morning Post ); and again, how, when the 
engine-driver was grazed on the head and 
was about to escape, he had jumped in to 
help him and had said, ‘ No man is hit twice 
on the same day.'" * 

Under the pitiless fire, “among these 
clanging,^rending iron boxes,” the truck par¬ 
tially on the rails was firs’t of all uncoupled 
from that^which had been thrown completely 
* The Relief of Ladysmith, by J. B. Atkins, p. 74. 
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oflF, and then, with the help of strong shoulders, 
and a push from the engine, it gradually'’ 
heeled over and was thrown clear of the 
line. The way of escape seemed opened 
up, but alas, though the tender was able 
to pass, the engine was six inches wider 
and could not pass the corner of the newly 
overturned truck. Every attempt to pro¬ 
ceed jammed the obstruction tighter. Pulling 
backwards promised better results, but just as 
success seemed about to be achieved the coup- 
ling^hain p^ted. A few inches of footboard 
intervened^ b^^een surrender and safety. 
Attvfihis fbi^ sevj^ty minutes by the clock. 

. The onlyrlVw left to do was to charge 
the ohstj^ctibn; wjth more steam. There 
was a gttodlrtHf icrashva stagger, a check, a 
teans and the engine shot past, breaking 
the CQtipling-links and leaving the other 
trucks on the rail on the wrong side. By 
this time the men were becoming de¬ 
moralised. The attempt to drag*the trucks 
up to the engine under fire was abandoned 
and it was resolved to be cmilent with 
•aving the locomotive. It steamed home¬ 
wards carrying as many of the* wounded 
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jas possible, and th^e left behind proceeddi 
to make for sheltW with the idea of holding 
out till reinforcements arrived, ^hen an¬ 
other “ miserable incident I ” Sohife wounded 
private, whollyunauthwised, hoiked a potket- 
handkerchief in token of surrepder. There 
was a moment of indecision and bewilder¬ 
ment, and next moment the remnant of the 
force were prisoners of war. 

Meantime Churchill, who had been direct* 
ing operations from the engine had been 
carried on some 500 yards from the scene 
of the conflict. Near the shelter where it 
had been resolved to hold out* he jumped 
off and marched back, rifle in hand, to rally 
the men as they arrived. Knowing nothing 
of*the “white flag incident,” he marched 
back into the trap and in a few minutes 
he was “herded with the other prisoners 
m a miserable group.” 

The varied emodons of that first night of 
captivity have been described by the prisoner 
in passages which reach the highest level 
of journalistic achievemeht. He had as he 
said, “read much the literature of this 
land of ^Ites.” He expected to find his 
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captors hard, cruel men, and was prepared 
to encounter taunts and indignities. It was 
“ a great surprise ” to find that he was treated 
with respect and consideration. With the 
surprise came a reaction. Few passages in 
the literature of the South African War 
have been more frequently quoted than the 
following:— 


“What men they were, these Boers! I 
thought of them as I had seen them in the 
morning riding forward through the rain— 
thousands of independent riflemen, think¬ 
ing for themselves, possessed of beautiful 
weapons, led with skill, living as they rode 
without commissariat or transport or ammuni¬ 
tion column, moving like the wind, and sup- 
port^ by iron constitutions and a stern, hard 
Uld Testament God who would surely smite 
the Amalekites hip and thigh. And then 
above the rainstorm that beat loudly on the 
^rrugated iron, I heard the sound of a chaunt. 
The Boers were singing their evening psalm, 
and the menacing notes—more full of indig¬ 
nant war than love—struck a chill into rny 
heart, so that I thought after all that the war 
was unjust, that the Boers were better men 
than we, that Heaven was against us, that 
f n Mafeking and Kimberley would 

fall, that the Estcourt garrison wouid perish, 
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that«foreign powers would intervene, that we 
should lose South Africa, and that that would 
^ the beginning of the end. So for the time 
I despaired of the Empire, nor was it till the 
morning sun—all the brighter after the rain¬ 
storms, all the warmer after the chills—struck 
m through the windows that things reassumed 
their true colours and proportions.” * 

“ unhappy* is that poor man who 
loses his liberty ! ” It was “ like the cheek ” 

, of Master Winston to demand his release on 
the ground that he was a “special corre¬ 
spondent.” It was as natural that the Boers 
should refuse to release so very warlike a 
correspondent. For a month heVretted his 
soul at Pretoria, cooped up with sixty British 
officers in the States Model Schools, fenced 
m and guarded by armed sentries. What 
were chess, cards, cigarettes, rounders to 
those who sat by the waters of Babylon 
while their hearts were far away with the 
relieving C9lumn which never seemed to get 
any nearer. The captives drank deep of 
the bitter draft of hope deferred that maketh 
the heart sick. Characteristically enough 
hurchill’s two chief recreations were argu- 
^ London to Ladysmith, p. io8. 
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i?rom the hoiiir of his* capture Churchill s 
mind revolved and rejected numberless 
plans of escape. Between Chievetey and 
Pretoria the vigilance of the guar^ pre¬ 
vented three forlorn attempts. Amved at 
Pretoria, it seemed at first as if he were 
going to ‘be housed with the “ common 
wldiers" on the ground that he was “not 
an officer.” The thought flashed through 
his mind “ that perhaps with aoro P«ff*«” 
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^ fuH of risks as a t{^ht>rope walk across 
’ Niagara, was successful. By a minuteness 
of observation worthy of Sherlock Holmes 
it was discovered that while the sentries 
walked their beats there was one moment, 
one fortunate combination of time and place, 
when the glare of the electric light in the 
darkness prevented them from seeing the 
top of a few yards of the wall. With a 
comrade Churchill resolved to seize that 
moment and to trust to his planet for the 
rest 

The breathless moment came—and passed. 
Churchill had succeeded; his* friend had 
failed to take advantage of it The sentries 
had become suspicious, and it did not come 
again. The friend was in prison—and safe. 
Churchill was free and in the greatest danger 
m which he had ever been in his life. He 
was a fugitive and an outlaw in the city and 
in the land of his enemies. 

He found himself in a garden, and as he 
crouched in the shadow of the wall people 
w^ked %o close that it •seemed as if the 
piston beats of his heart would betray him. 
There w«rc sentries outside as well as in 
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; 

to,safety once before when lost in the 
desert. 

“ He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 

Who fears to put it to the touch 
To win or lose at all.” 

“ I said to myself, * Toujours de I’audace,’ 
put my hat on my head, strode into the 
middle of the garden, walked past the win¬ 
dows of the hou^ without any attempt at 
concealment, and so went through the gate 
and turned to the left. I passed the sentry 
at less than five yards. Most of them knew 
me by sight. Whether he looked at me or 
not I do not know, for I never turned my 
head. But after walking a hundred yards 
and hearing no challenge, I kn*ew that the 
second obstacle had been surmounted. I 
was at large in Pretoria.” ’ 

But how to reach the frontier.^ How to 
reach Delagoa Bay.^ How to guide his 
footsteps on the way ? He “ formed a 
plan.” He prospected about till he struck 
tl» railway. At the very least it could 
point him out the way, at the best he might 
board a train in the night and ride passage 
free. * 

The plan succeeded again. He scrambled 
■ London to LadysmitA, p. 189. 
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into a goods waggon and slept through xhe, 
night in a nook among the sacks while he 
was being carried away from Pretoria. 
Before daybreak he landed, and concealed . 
himshlf in a wooded ravine, with a gigantic 
and gurgling and ominously interested vul¬ 
ture for companion. The long day with its 
horror of thirst passed] but he did not 
succeed in boarding another train that night. 
He that cannot ride must walk. He struck 
forward through bogs and swamps and dew- 
dripping, waist-high grass, circling* roynd 
whenever he detected any signs of habita¬ 
tion. Four slabs of chocolate are a poor 
basis on which to march 300 mUes, especi¬ 
ally when a man has been weakened by 
imprisonment. He stumbled on, half-fainting 
by the way, and presently he reached the 
end of his tether. Worn out and dead l^t 
he saw ahead the lights of a mining Station, 
and he resolved once more tq, play* the 
gallant with Fortune. 

Having concocted an ingenious ^e to the 
effect that he was a Boer who had fallen 
from a train while skylarking, he approached 
a door and knocked. The long,'long arm 
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of coincidence reached* down and placed an 
Englishman there to open it to him; and 
another Englishman, an Oldham man, from 
the constituency he had just contested, to 
welcome him. The door was locked, and 
the fugitive owned up. He was lowered 
into the mine, where he remained hidden for 
several days in the pony stable, visited by 
armies of white rats with pink eyes. At long 
last he was packed up and sent to the sea as 
“ wool.” 

After two and a half days’ travelling and 
shunting and lying in sidings, a weary wight 
crawled forth from a truck at l3elagoa Bay, 
dirty, hungry and cramped, but happy as 
any mortal had ever been, and inquired for 
the British Consul. 

“Thereafter everything smiled.” It was 
the first bit of undiluted triumph over the 
Boers, and the Colonial public let itself go. 
Churchill, was the hero of the hour, a part he 
was fitted to play to perfection. Even with¬ 
out his naXf confession, we can well believe 
tha^ he’enjoyed it extrefnely. But he had 
little time for dalliance. On the very night 
of his arrival he left Del^poa Bay for 
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Durban, whence, after an bour’a wild wel- 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 

T he series of letters which Winston 
Churchil^ wrote from South Africa to 
the Morning Po^t rank among the very 
highest achievements of war correspondence. 
As a whdle> they touch the high-water mark 
of journalism. Individually, several of them 
attain a dignity of style, a bold simplicity of 
outline, a measured, rolling eloquence of 
diction, which stamp them as literature. 
These impetuous compositions, dashed off 
in a fine frenzy in the train, in the camp, or 
oh the field, excel, in all the qualities of 
literature, most of the leisurely and comfort- 
idble {woducttons of the study. The literary 
power of which his previous work had given 
indications had now ripened and 
mathredvin tropib luxuriance. 

All the^^best qualities of his style had 
developed and strengthened. The raf^e of 
his inudlectual powers had increased with 
experience. The Judgo^ts were broader 
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and more tolerant; thft criticisms were more 
temperate and statesmanlike ; the courage 
and the Independence were as notable as 
ever, but they were tempered and restrained 
by a • sense of responsibility. The war 
correspondent wrote with the aplomb of a 
Cabinet Minister. 

Not the least delightfuf quality of these 
letters is their natf, candid egoism. He is 
irritated at the constant references to his 
youth. Of his captor he states, “ his man¬ 
ner impressed me.” He is always “equal to 
further argument ” with his guards. Ob¬ 
serving General Ian Hamilton calmly sur¬ 
veying a critical mancEuvre he remarks, 
“ Indeed, I could almost imagine myself the 
General, and the General the Press Corrb- 
spondent,” a fancy which is capped by the 
reflection that “ perhaps " this arrangement 
would not have worked so well. These are 
the traits with regard to which the .cavilling 
critic delights to dip his pen in irony and 
sarcasm. Hence the sobriquet of “ Pushful, 
the Younger.” Hence the epithets, “cocky,” 
“bumptious,” and “swelled head.” To 
parody a famous retort, I had rather be the 
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light-hearted boy who* was guilty of these 
indiscretions than the spiteful critic who 
remembered them against him. 

It is very evident that the author has 
great joy in the fact that he is Wfhston 
Spencer Churchill, and his joy is contagious. 
He is more than content to be himself, and 
his high spirits and his light-heartedness are 
communicated to the reader. His fresh and 
vigorous intelligence is unstaled by custom 
and unwearied by routine. His eyes bring 
with them the wonder of childhood and the 
glory of imagination. To read him is to be 
young again. 

Winston Churchill’s views upon the merits 
of the war when he sailed to South Africa 
wtfre those of the average healthy-minded 
Englishman. For him the Boer Ultimatum 
had been the sword which cut the Gordian 
knot of many misgivings as to the nature and 
conduct of British diplomacy. “ Wrong in 
plenty there has been on both sides, but 
latterly more on theirs than on ours ; and the 
result is war.” * 

In a speech delivered to his constituents at 

' Landon to Ladysmith, p. a 33. 
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Oldham, two years after the commencemant 
of the war, he gave the following epigram¬ 
matic description of his views. “ He was 
nearly a peace-at-any-price man up to the 
time df the declaration of war. After that he 
was a victory-at-any-price man.” ' 

The Boers had rashly abandoned dip¬ 
lomacy, appealing to the dread arbitrament 
of war, and the immediate duty of every 
Briton was to repel invasion from British 
soil. “ We sought no goldfields, we sought 
no territory.” We did not even talk of 
annexation. The franchise, “equal rights 
for all white men,” and the rescue of the 
natives from slavery and oppression were in 
themselves no mean ideals, and many a 
gallant and honourable soldier laid down his 
life for them. If they have not been realised, 
if sordid ambitions and ignoble aims have 
triumphed, the blame rests not with the 
soldiers but with the politicians. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s speeches and 
writings have been the political text-book of 
his son, and it is* certain that during the 
enforced leisure of the voyage to South 
‘ Oldltam, 7th October 1901. 
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^ Africa—“a fortnight a large slice out of 
the nineteenth century ”—he meditated often 
and earnestly upon his father’s recantation 
of his views with regard to Mr Gladstone’s 
settlement after Majuba. At the time bf the 
settlement in i88i Lord Randolph was one 
of its bitterest opponents. Ten years later 
he made a tour through South Africa, and in 
his letters he remarks that, “ better and more 
precise information, combined with cool re¬ 
flection,” had led him to alter his views. He 
realised that any other settlement might have 
meant the loss of Cape Colony to the Empire, 
and he professed himself “ free to confess and 
without reluctance to admit that the English 
escaped from a wretched and discreditable 
maddle, not without hurt and damage, but 
probably in the best possible manner.”* 
Winston held his own view, and it differed 
from his father’s. He regarded the settle¬ 
ment as "a ghastly blunder perpetrated by 
the Liberal Party,” but the cry of “ Avenge 
Majuba”—like that other cry of ” Exeter- 
Hall Jingoism,” “Avengfe Gordon’’—made 
no appeal to him. There was nothing to 

* Mints and Animals in South Africa, chap. ii. 
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avenge in Majuba ; it Vas a fair fight, and the ^ 
“ghastly blunder,” if blunder it was, was a 
deliberate act of policy on the part of this 
country. 

Chhrchill had, as he says, “ read much of 
the literature of this land of lies,” and he went 
out with a very highly-coloured idea of Boer 
character. They had been represented as 
low, cunning, treacherous, lying, dirty, cruel, 
overbearing ruffians, and such he Acpected to 
find them. As a prisoner in their hands he 
found occasion to discard these travesties. 
Without relaxing his views as to the merits 
of the quarrel, he found that his country’s 
enemies were men worthy of his honour and 
respect—“simple valiant burghers” fighting 
for a country they loved and a cause they 
believed in. If there was corruption and 
tyranny to be found in some of the Transvaal 
officials, it was matched by the cupidity and 
rapacity of many of those who claimed the 
protection of the British flag. 

Here is a stern picture, full of insight and 
imagination:— * 

“ By the rock under which he had fought 
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lay the Field-Cornet Heilbronn, Mr de 
Mentz, a grey-haired man of over sixty 
years, with firm aquiline features and a short 
beard. The stony face was grimly calm, 
but it bore ihe stamp of unalterable resolve ; 
the look of a man who had thought* it all 
out, and was quite certain that his cause was 
just, and such as a sober citizen might give 
his life for." ‘ 

There are other pictures as notable of the 
dash andf daring and fortitude of British 
privates and officers, of Duller unshaken by 
disaster, of Ian Hamilton, gallant and chival¬ 
rous, of Lord Roberts, the long-enduring 
veteran, sinking private grief in public 
duty. 

Seeing with an impartial eye nobility, 
courage, and patriotism on both sides, he 
was none the less quick to discern the baser 
passions on whichever side they appeared. 
He notes the corruption of the office- 
seekers of Pretoria, and he is not blind 
to the cupidity of a large section of the 
Uitlander confraternity of Johannesburg— 
the " rielots ” who fourtd a refuge during 
the war at the Mount Nelson Hotel, Cape 

* London to Ladysmith, p. *91. 
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Town. When at lastnhe “ Gold Reef City ” 
broke upon his view, after weary months of 
hardship, after many a true heart had ceased 
to beat, it was “with an emotion of illogical 
anger” that he “scowled at the tall chim¬ 
neys of the Rand.” 

As to the conduct of the war and the 
lessons, military and political, to be drawn 
from it, Churchill formed *very definite and 
decided opinions. They are to*be found 
scattered throughout his letters, and more 
particularly in the speeches which his par¬ 
liamentary career has since given him an 
opportunity of making. 

Seldom in history has a great nation 
entered upon a war with a lighter heart 
than did Great Britain enter upon the war 
with the two Dutch republics in October 
1899. Seldom has a light heart received 
a ruder shock. The war was to last three 
months and to cost about ;^io,000,000. 
For nearly three years South Africa was 
convulsed in mortal agony at a cost of 
over .^200,000,000‘to the tax-payers of the 
United Kingdom. Dogged determination, 
enormous sacrifices, and a taxing of the 
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utgiost resources wer» necessary before the 
dearly-bought victory was won. 

Churchill never wavered in his support 
of what he believed to be the fundamental 
policy of the Government. He believed 
that the war was forced upon this country. 
At all material costs he was resolved to 
prosecute it to & successful issue. The 
settlement which "he desired was one which 
would makfe it impossible for such a clanger 
to threaten the Empire again. His Im¬ 
perialism was that of a free, tolerant, and 
unaggressive empire, very different from the 
strident Jingoism which filled *the country 
with clamour. His ideal was a noble one, 
and in his view it could only be promoted 
by» noble and generous action. He has 
never held the pestilent doctrine that the 
end justifies the means.** Mere physical 
force could never furnish a solution of the 
political difficulties, or pour oil into the 
wounds of war. The hand of the statesman 
was needed, guiding and directing the hand 
of the soldier. There was one price he was 
not prepared to pay for victory, and that was 
the altering of the fundamental character 
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of the British Empire, the loweringf of his 
ideal. 

By the end of the second year of the war 
Winston Churchill was in open rebellion 
against the leaders of his party. The 
autumn of 1901 he devoted to a vigorous 
campaign against the Government’s conduct 
of the war. He announced that he had re¬ 
solved “ to indulge this autumn in the rare 
political luxury of saying exactly what he 
thought, and the first thing he had to say 
was rapped out roundly enough. 

“ For his part he supported their policy 
with confidence and even enthusiasm ; but 
as to the means they were employing to 
carry out that policy, in that respect he had 
very little confidence and no enthusiasm 

* 1 

In October he made a tour round his 
constituency, delivering a series of addresses 
which attracted immediate attention, and 
which filled the party wire-pullers with con¬ 
sternation. With that audacious directness 
which is so characteristic of him, he ad¬ 
dressed himself immediately to the two 

• Constitutional Club, lath November 1901—T/Wj’ 
Report. 
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leaders. On them he fixed the responsi¬ 
bility which everyone seemed so anxious 
to avoid :— 

“The country looks to Mr Balfogr and 
Mr Chamberlain, the one the leader of the 
H ouse of Commons and the apparent suc¬ 
cessor of Lord Salisbury ; the other the 
fons et origo of the policy we are fighting 
for, and, as ever/one knows, the most pro¬ 
minent member of the Government. I warn 
those two distinguished men, the main-guard 
of the Unionist party, that they cannot de¬ 
volve the weight and burden of this tre¬ 
mendous enterprise—the greatest we have 
set our hands to since the times of Napoleon 
—upon any subordinate minister, or any 
particular department, but that it rests 
upon their shoulders, and that with its 
successful conclusion is bound up their 
political fame and their personal honour.” ' 

The immediate cause of his kicking over 
the traces was the proclamation which had 
been issued in August, stating that every 
Boer leader who did not surrender by 
15th September would be banished for life. 
Happily for the fair faftie of our country, 

* Mechanics’ Institute, Uppermill, 4th October 1901. 
—ManfhesUr Guardian Report. 
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this proclamation has bean relegated to 
the oblrnon of dead letters; but for a few 
weeks it represented the deliberate policy 
of our Government. In Churchill’s words : 

I do not think it either a very wise or 
brilliant move, and one likely materially to 
improve the chances of victory and peace 
in South Africa. He quoted with ap¬ 
proval the caustic comment of another Con¬ 
servative member, Major Seeiy :—“It is of 
much <,rreater importance to catch the Boers 
who arc fighting than it is to threaten what 
you will do to them when you have caught 
them. Apart from the :ictu;il terms of the 
proclaniiition, the dangerous fe;iture was the 
misconcejition atul miscalculation of the 
military situation by the Governmei.t. 
Within two months of the beginning of 
the war, immediately after his escape from 
1 retoria, he had done his best to warn 
both the Government and the people of 
the magnitude of the task before them. 

In a cable to the Alorning Post' which 
arm-chair experts ‘pooh-poohed as hysteri¬ 
cal, he said :— 

' Aforntng Posf, 9th December 1899 (2nd Edition) 
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The individual Boer, mounted in suit¬ 
able country, is worth from three to five 
regular soldiers. The power of modern 
rifles is so tremendous that frontal attacks 
must often be repulsed. The extraordinary 
mobility of the enemy protects his flanks. 
The only way of treating them is either to 
get men equal in cliaracter and intelligence, 
or, failing the individual, huge masses of 
troops. . . . There is plenty of room here 
for a quarter of a million men. . . . More 
irregular corps are wanted. Are the gentle¬ 
men of Lngland all fox-hunting VV^iy not 
an English Light Horse 

“Vigour,not rigour,” was Cluirchill’s maxim 
for the conduct of the war. At the time of 
the General Election the war had officially 
been announced to be “over.” A year later 
it was raging as fiercely as ever. Even dur¬ 
ing the terrible week of Spion Kop “the 
embarrassments of the Empire never pressed 
upon us in a more insidious and dangerous 
form.” At the beginning of the “third year 
of waste alnd sorrow ” the Government policy 
had become one of “ drift.” Deeds, not 
threats, ‘an overwhelming force and rapid 
blows, and an unstinted support of the 
generals in the field, formed the military 
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policy which he advocated with increasing 
pertinacity. More men, better equipment, 
greater mobility, were the burden of his 
cry. His suggestion that the Government 
should intervene “to localise and assign 
the functions of the Commander-in-Chief, so 
that he might be relieved of a multiplicity 
of duties he was unable to adequately dis¬ 
charge,”' was scouted at'^the time by Mr 
Walter Long as a “childish suggestion,” 
but it was followed by the sending out of 
General Ian Hamilton to be Chief of Staff 
to Lord Kitchener. More troops and more 
horses found their way to the front during 
that autumn, and though Ministers pro¬ 
fessed the utmost contempt for their “candid 
friend,” there can be no doubt that while fhe 
official opposition was paralysed by internal 
dissensions, Churchill played a most useful 
and patriotic part by his assumption of its 
derelict functions. He was a prophet with 
little honour in his own party, but the War 
Commission Report has since justified his in¬ 
sistent demands for the reorganisation of the 
Remount and the Intelligence Departments. 

' Leicester: 33rd October 1901. 
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But it was in his 'political criticism that 
he displayed the most statesmanlike qual¬ 
ities of independence and courage. He was 
true to that instinct which a year previously 
had led him to denounce the slaying of the 
wounded Dervishes and the profanation 
of the Mahdi’s tomb. Because he proved 
himself a jealou^ guardian of his country’s 
honour, he has been denounced as a 
“popularity hunter,” a “ weather - cock,” 
a “ player to the gallery.” Let the galled 
jade wince. These epithets are but the 
vicious and unreasoning kicks^ of the party 
hack. The man who lifted his voice in 
protest against the harsh and Draconian 
treatment of surrendered rebels, who derided 
tlfle idea of waging successful war by means 
of proclamations of outlawry, who cham¬ 
pioned the “pro-Boer” journalist, Cartwright, 
when he was suffering from official per¬ 
secution,.and' who refused to pin his faith 
to “unconditional surrender” as the only 
end of ^the war, was not only defying the 
leaders of his party ; *he was flying in 
the face of the vast and preponderating 
sentiment of the country. This was the 
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most unpopular course of any that he 
could have pursued. A little truculent 
denunciation of the enemy in the field, a 
violent attack upon anyone who presumed 
to question any detail of the policy of the 
Government, and Winston would have been 
not only a persona grata to the ministry, 
but the darling of the mob. If he had 
only set his mind to it, he could have 
done the Government log-rolling so much 
more effectively than such Ancient Pistols 
as Col. Kenyon Slaney or Mr J. W. 
Wanklyn. He chose the longer and more 
toilsome way. He sought to lead and to 
form, rather than to be the slave of and 
pander to, popular opinion. He elected 
to win the favour and the confidence of rile 
people by speaking things which, though 
they were unpalatable for the moment, they 
gradually realised to be true and vital. And 
he had the ear of the people evqn in their 
moment of passion. He could not be brushed 
aside by the formula “ pro-Boer.” To those 
who taunted him, he had an effective retort. 
He was fighting the enemy in the field while 
they were “killing Kruger with their mouths.” 
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, Happy is the pc^itician whose career 
can show so honourable an episode as 
Mr Winston Churchill’s plea for clemency 
to surrendered rebels in the early stages 
of the war. As early as March 1900, his 
telegrams to the A/ornin^ Post deplored the 
vindictive and vengeful spirit which was 
being displayed.* On military grounds the 
policy was bad, in that it tended to prolong 
and embitter resistance. On political grounds 
it was worse, because it inflamed race hatred 
and made the future settlement of the country 
a more difficult and heart-breaking task. 
This was no prophet jirophesying smooth 
things to the public at home excited by a 
Jingo press, or to the “ Loyalists ” of Natal. 
Is Natal he raised a storm about his ears, 
and at home the very paper whose repre¬ 
sentative he was, threw him overboard. But he 
was not to be silenced. He knew that his 
views were shared by many distinguished 
officers, including General Duller himself. 

“ It i^ strange that the soldiers in the field 
should hold more tolerant views than prevail 
at home. However, it is not, perhaps, the 
first time that victorious gladiators have been 
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surprised to see the thumbs turned down in 
the imperial box.” ' 

With a dry irony and an absence of 
maudlin sentiment, he proceeds to argue his 
case. ■ 

“ Why be such fools as to catch the Boer 
general’s deserters for him ? If I were 
President Kruger I should approve and re¬ 
joice exceedingly whenever I heard that 
surrendered rebels had been put into gaol. 
Indeed I should only ask that the Govern¬ 
ment should give no quarter to such treach¬ 
erous creatures. 

“ Lastly, beware of driving men to despera¬ 
tion : even a cornered rat is dangerous. We 
desire a speedy peace, and the last thing we 
want is that this war should enter on a guer¬ 
illa phase. Those who demand ‘ an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth ’ should ask 
themselves whether such barren spoils are 
worth five years’ bloody partisan warfare. 

Peace and happiness can only come to 
South Africa through the union and concord 
of the Dutch and British races, who must for 
ever live side by side under the sup*‘emacv of 
Great Britain.” 

Before he entered the House of Commons 
Churchill had supported Mr Morley in his 
censure of the outrage on the Mahdi’s 
‘ Morning Post, 31st March 1900. 
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tomb. Inside the Mouse he was again 
fated to follow the same leader. In April 
1902 Mr Morley moved the adjournment 
of the House, in order to call attention to 
the case of Mr Cartwright, the editor of 
the South African News. In January 1901 
the Dublin Freeman s Journal published a 
letter, purporting* to come from a British 
officer, and containing a statement to the 
effect that Lord Kitchener had “ sent 
secret instructions to the troops to take 
no prisoners.” The chief parts of the 
letter were reprinted by the Times, and 
in this form reached South Africa. Mr 
Cartwright copied these extracts into the 
columns of his own paper, and on Lord 
Kitchener’s denying the charges, he pub¬ 
lished the denial also. He was, however, 
indicted before an ordinary court in Cape 
Town for publishing a defamatory and 
seditious ^libel, was tried before a judge 
and jury, found guilty, and sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment. This, however, 
was not* the question which was raised in 
Parliament. Mr Cartwright served his sen¬ 
tence and was released. The legal penalty 
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free and what opinion^ might be expressed 
in England. Mr Cartwright had expiated 
one offence ; if he committed another, let 
him be duly tried and sentenced if guilty. 

“There were some of them on that side of 
the House who were not prepared to see a 
great constitutional principle violated, not, 
he thought, with, any deliberate intent, but 
simply because those who administered the 
law had got used to an over-exercise of 
power.” 

With regard to the settlement to follow 
after the war, Churchill’s views were sane 
and large-minded. Vengeance and retribu¬ 
tion formed no part of his scheme. So far 
as he could, he would have deprived conquest 
of its sting, and done away with any sugges- 
titJn of the heel of the conqueror. Ever 
present in his mind was the thought that 
after the war the two races must live side by 
side and eventually share the duties and 
responsibilities of government. We were 
fighting not to make bondmen, but fellow- 

citizens. For this reason he advocated a 

♦ 

policy of conciliation and forbearance. He 
would even have endeavoured to retain in 
local office as landdrosts, field-cornets, and 
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si4es, which should maVk at once the rights 
of the British Crown and the remaining rights 
of the Boer people."' 

Such a compact—such terms of peace— 
would be “to the Boers a kind of Magna 
Charta, and to the British the title-deeds to 
the country.” These are the words of no 
irresponsible free-lance, and of no reckless 
seeker after notoriety. They are inspired 
by the far-siglited vision of statesmanship ; 
and the man wht) utteretl them, isolated 
though he was from his own party, and from 
the official Opposition, was one to whom had 
been communicated tlic divine secret of lead¬ 
ing men and governing their destinies. The 
sullen aloofness of the Boers, their almost 
perfect solidarity and cohesiveness, within 
the state and yet not of it, is one of the most 
dangerous factors in the present situation in 
South Africa, and bears witness to the jus¬ 
tice of Churchill’s contention. If only these 
views had been pressed by a united Opposi¬ 
tion, the situation in South Africa might have 
been mvJch happier than K is to-day. 

• Address to the Bow and Bromley Conservative 
Association, 19th February 190*. 
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Time has already l^’ought disillusionment, 
even to a politician so young as Winston 
Churchill. He has never abated one whit 
of his confidence in the justice of the 
motivjes which led him to support the war. 
But the sequence of events, the use which 
has been made of the dearly-bought victory, 
have caused him to doubt whether they 
were the same motives \«’hich inspired the 
real promoters of the war. There is not 
much of which he can be proud in the 
administration of the Transvaal and Orange 
River colonies to-day. The rights of white 
men have been equalised by levelling down 
instead of levelling up. The free Kaffir 
labourer has been supplanted by Chinese 
chattels, and Indian subjects of the British 
Crown suffer worse indignities than any 
they experienced under the “corrupt Boer 
oligarchy.” He shares the views of the 
gallant Major Seely, who has stood back 
to back with him in many a stiff parlia¬ 
mentary fight. 

“ But if the most tangible and visible 
result of all the labours and sorrows of that 
prolonged struggle is to be the importation 
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of Chinese labourers, 'w>hose presence is so 
distasteful to the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
that they must needs be forced to work, with 
every circumstance of it^nominy, in strict 
seclusion, and under conditions makinjj them 
no better than slaves, it will seem that our 
labours have been in vain, and that it had 
been almost better had there been no war. 

In supporting Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Aincinlment to the binance 
Bill (i6th May 1904), Churchill reluctantly 
owned that he was “tarred with responsi¬ 
bility ” for acquiescing in an “ immense 
public disaster.” 

' Major Seely, M.P. Letter to the Timrs. Dec. 1903. 
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N early twenty /ears ago a jolly 
paterfamilias use^ to take his boys 
out bathing on the beach at Dieppe. A 
school-fellow of theirs, a cheeky, cock-nosed 
little boy, rejoicing in the name of Winston, 
was also at Dieppe, and paterfamilias used 
to take him out with the others and “ give 
the boys a good time.” One morning, how¬ 
ever, Master Winston did not appear, and 
on inquiries being made, one of the youngsters 
volunteered the statement, “Oh, Winston 
says he hears that you are one of those 
damned Radicals, and he’s not going to come 
any more.” 

At the ^e of twenty-four Winston Spdncer 
Churchill discovered that the army afforded 
too narrow afield for his ambitions.' Already 
he was kicking against the pricks of service 
discipline. He was not content to be a mere 
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unjt in a system, gradually achieving promo¬ 
tion along the well-trodden paths of official 
routine. He must needs be worrying his 
superior officers, making life a burden to the 
War Office officials, criticising, suggesting, 
advising. There were many murmurs in 
service circles at his combining the functions 
of soldier and w;rr correspondent ; and the 
candid nature of his comments, and the 
attention which they excited, did not help to 
allay hostility. 11 is success as a corre¬ 
spondent precipitated a crisis, and he had to 
choose between the careers. 1 le had already 
tasted the sweets of publicity,' and of the 
power which comes of having the e.ar of the 
public. It is a great thing to command 
arrp^ies, but it is a greater thing to command 
the men who ccmimand armies. 

On his return from the Nile Campaign in 
the autumn of 1898 he resigned his commis¬ 
sion, and announced that it was his intention, 
like h is father, to enter the political arena. 
Without delay he set to work to carry out 
his decision, and in October he inaugurated 
his political career by addressing two meet¬ 
ings, one at Rotherhithe and the other at 
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Dover. Naturally/r these speeches were 
somewhat literary exercises, but yet, and m 
spite of the juvenile appearance of the 
orator, they made an impression, and it 
began to be whispered abroad that the 
mantle of Lord Randolph had descended 
upon his son. In December, under the title 
“Twentieth-Century Menr: Some Peeps at 
Futurity,” the Daily Mail published the 
prophetic article which has already been 
quoted, and which subsequent events have 
so amply justified. 

The son of Lord Randolph Churchill, the 
founder of “Tory Democracy” and the 
Primrose League, and of Lady Randolph 
Churchill, the most brilliant of “ Primrose 
Dames,” had but to hint his willingness to.the 
party-managers, and the first vacancy was his 
for the choosing. Fortune favoured him. He 

could not. if he had had the pick of all the 
constituencies, have found one more to his 
liking than Oldham. His fatheV s maxim. 
“ Trust the people,” was his also, and in this 
great industrial constituency of the north, this 
spreading town which hummed like one vast 
factory, he was brought into direct touch with 
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that vast army of toilers whose collective votes 
sway the destinies of the Empire. 

Oldham is a two-member constituency. In 
previous elections the swing of the pendulum 
had been very even and regular. In* 1885 
one seat was held by a Liberal and the other 
by a Conservative. In 1886 the Conserva¬ 
tives captured both seats, only to lose them 
both again in 1892. Again, in 1895, two 
Conservative candidates were returned, and 
they held the seat at the time whem Churchill 
resolved to carve out a political career for 
himself. In June the death of Mr R. Ascroft 
necessitated a bye-election, and Mr J. F. 
Oswald, his colleague, seized the opportunity 
he had for some time been seeking to resign, 
rhr.s double el<;ction suddenly sprung upon 
the constituency, found the local Conserva¬ 
tives thoroughly disorganised and unpre¬ 
pared. A few months previously their 
registration offices had been closed for lack 
of funds. The Liberals, on the contrary, had 
been working hard for years. Mr Alfred 
Emmott, their senior candidate, was a local 
manufacturer, one of the largest local em¬ 
ployers of labour, immensely popular, and an 
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active participant in municipal affairs. Tbe 
other Liberal candidate was Mr W. Runci- 
man, one of the young lions of the Eighty 
Club, and a member of a great shipping ami y. 
For sbme time past the Conservative party 
had been doing badly in the bye-elections and 
the Liberal candidates, young, active, full o 
fight, and both men of first-class ability, were 
iust the men to wrest Oldham from their un¬ 
ready opponents. The Conservatives, taken 
at a Ladvantage,and knowing that the swing 
of the pendulum was due, were in a mood for 
compromise. They were said to be willing 
to divide the'representation in order to avoid 
a contest, but the Liberals, flushed with the 
anticipation of victory, would listen to ^no 

suggestion of the sort. 

Then it was that Winston Churchill stepped 
upon the scene, and. in the words of the corre¬ 
spondent of the London Chronule Depres¬ 
sion quickly gave way to feverish activity^ 
It was the opportunity he sought for, a work-^ 
ing-class constituency, a “ding-dong fight, 
and the eyes of the country focussed ifpon him¬ 
self in this his first contest. Like an arrow 
from a drawn bow he sped to Oldham. H 
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was closeted with thet^aucus, and a summons 
was issued for a general meeting of the party 
on the following night. The announcement 
of the candidates was a double-barrelled sen¬ 
sation, both for that meeting and fbr the 
country. Mr Winston Churchill, the “scion 
of England’s world-famous aristocracy,” was 
coupled with Mr*James Mawdsh y, one of the 
ablest and most justly popular leaders of 
Lancashire 'Frade Unionism. The Tory 
Democrat and tlie Tory Socialist ! 

James M.awdsley, the Secret.iry of the 
Amalgamated Society of Ojicrativc Spin¬ 
ners, was one of the dominant personalities 
in the Trade Union movement. In Imperial 
politics he called himself a Conservative, but 
oif social and domestic questions his pc^litics 
were of the most advanced order. As a 
member of the Royal Commission on Labour 
he had signed, along with Tom Mann, a 
Minority Report, advocating the nationalisa¬ 
tion of “ such industries as can conveniently 
be managed socially,” the regulation of the 
remainder, the taxation eff rent and unearned 
incomes, and the enforcement of a maximum 
working-day. What other Conservative 
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candidate would have found it possible to 
run in such harness? Winston Churchill, 
however, was but following the path along 
which his inclinations, his enthusiasms, his 
ambitions and his genius led him. His Con¬ 
servatism, too, was limited by the word 
“ Imperial.” The Conservatism was but the 
guinea stamp, the metal was democrat, or 
demagogue, as his enemies spelled it. 
Not glory and prestige, not excursions and 
alarms, not foreign politics and empire-build¬ 
ing, but the well-being of the people, social 
amelioration, and the provision for the aged 
poor, were the themes of his address. He 
regarded, he said, the improvement of the 
condition of the British people as the main 
end of modern government, and that sen¬ 
tence from his first election address remains 
the cardinal article of his political faith. 

“ Mr Churchill has apparently derived his 
political ideas from Mr Disraeli’s novels,” 
observed a leader writer in the Daily News. 
Mr Stead, moreover, has discovered in him 
a reincarnation of Coningsby—“ Coningsby 
in his youth, Coningsby in his ambition, 

Coningsby to a certain extent in his personal 
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appearance.” It waS'inevitable that spec¬ 
tators should compare this romantic figure, 
which had suddenly strutted upon the politi¬ 
cal staije, with that other ardent and fantastic 
youth who had obtruded himself upon an 
older generation. Winston Churchill had 
already published a political novel. Savro/a, 
a revolutionary taje, had been written in 1897, 
and had appeared in serial form in jMacmil- 
lans jMagazine. It was a blend of Disraeli 
and Anthony 1 lope, full of political reflection 
and barricade fighting. I he hero, Savrola, 
was a popular leader, who, b^ his courage 
and self-sacrifice, saved the republic of 
“ Laurania " from a co^lp diHat premedi¬ 
tated by a president of the Louis Nai>oleon 
type. 1 n the hero it is easy to recognise 
the projected shadow of the young author. 
“ Vehement, high and daring, was his cast 
of mind.” Of noble birth, he led the Radi¬ 
cal party of Laurania. He hated “ mili¬ 
tarism,” and when he spoke winged words 
to the people it was not of foreign adven¬ 
tures and waving banned, but of “ social and 
financial reform.” It was “ Savrola ” Churchill 
who stepped upon the hustings at Oldham. 
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Churchill’s first electoral campaign was* a 
failure of the same kind as Disraeli’s first 
speech in the House of Commons. With 
all his dash and pluck he was a novice in 
this kind of warfare. His manner was de¬ 
scribed as “ artificial and theatrical,” his 
speeches as “ rhetorical, rather pompous 
es.says.” These critics, however, were the 
Opposition press, and it was their busine.ss 
to find fault. Even they admitted that he 
showed a marvellous faculty for adapting 
himself to the situation. Every day of the 
fight he advanced in tactics and strategy. 
If he made a mistake once, he never made 
it again. If he missed fire the first time, he 
did not curse his weapon, but coolly took 
fresh aim and blazed away again. What'he 
lacked in knowledge and e.xperience he made 
up in candour and audacity. He rushed in 
where angels—if “ old parliamentary hands ” 
may be so designated—feared to tread. Who 
but Winston Spencer Churchill would dream 
of telling a grave and learned deputation, who 
waited upon him to ascertain his views on 
the currency question, that he was still a 

very young man, and that he had not 
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made up his mind**on the question of 
bimetallism ? 

The election took place on 6th July, with 
the following result :— 

• 

Emmott, ..... 1.1,976 

Runcimai), . . . i .1,770 

(.'hurchill, . . i 

^Ia^s•dslcy, . . ■i,.i.t9 

Churchill took his defeat like a sportsman. 
His confidence was not (kishcd by his first 
defeat. He had not stopped the “(lowing 
tide.” but he had learned many things, and, 
like a born clectionecrcr, he had enjoyed the 
fight for its own sake. He shejok hands with 
his victorious rivals, and as he said good-bye 
to Mr Runciman he added, “ I don't think 
th*; world has heard the last of either of us.” 
Disraeli might have said it. 

In less than six months not only Hngland 
but the civilised world was ringing with the 
name of Winston Spencer Churchill. His 
exploit on the armour train, his capture by 
the Boers, his escape, his war correspondence, 
provided the public with a constant stream of 
sensational adventures. The most thrilling 
situations of fiction were outdone when Win- 
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ston took to acting his own romance. H ither- 
to the war had produced nothing but dis¬ 
appointments and disillusionments. The 
British public wanted a hero badly, and when 
It found one, there were no bounds to its 
ecstasy. Winston returned home exactly a 
year after his defeat to find himself the most 
lionised man in England. 

The wheel of fortune came round full turn. 
The announcement of the General Election 
shortly after his return afforded him an op¬ 
portunity of fighting the old battle over again 
under circumstances wholly favourable. It 
was no longer he who sought a constituency, 
the constituencies sought him. Before the 
General Election he had refused eleven in¬ 
vitations to become a candidate. But pilde 
impelled him to return to the old battle-field. 

He made an almost royal progress to Old¬ 
ham. The party leaders met him at the 
station ; cheering crowds lined the streets ; 
the procession of carriages was accompanied 
by two brass bands playing “ See the Con¬ 
quering Hero Conies.” Oldham had sent its 
share of reservists to the front. Many of 
them had been brought into personal 
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tact with him, and sofuTe had written home 
enthusiastic accounts of his prowess. It was 
an Oldham man, too, who had helped him to 
escape, and Oldham enjoyed a sense of per¬ 
sonal proprietorship in the national ‘hero. 
His triumph was assured from the day he 
walked back from the escaping engine into 
the hands of the lioers, and a hai)py mother 
called her baby “Winston Spencer Brad¬ 
bury,” after the man who had saved its 
father’s and her husband’s life. 

Much as he enjoyed the lionising, like a 
wise general he took nothing^for granted. 
The aspirant to parliamentary Inmours would 
do well to give his days and his nights to the 
study of the files of the Oldham Standard 
which record his manifold activities from the 
time of the dissolution. During the election 
campaign he delivered in all 144 separate 
speeches, all of them fresh, vivid, and pic¬ 
turesque, some of them models of popular 
oratory. He fought the fight himself in all 
its details. He was master of the whole 
situation. He did not j 51 ace himself in his 
agent’s hands, but he took his agent in his. 
In the mornings he made himself familiar 
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with the details of^^committw and ofiice 
routine, and received deputations. At mid- 
day he drove round the works and factories 
holding dinner-hour meetings. In the after¬ 
noon* he went out canvassing, often accom¬ 
panied by his distinguished mother, whose r^e 
electioneering gift was of as great assistance 
to him as it had been to his father. In the 
evening he fired off his big* guns in the shape 
of set speeches, full of well-mouthed rhetoric, 
crisp epigram, whimsical illustrations, and 
shrewd home-thrusts at his opponents. 

Since his ^defeat a year before Churchill 
had learned how to use his strength. ^He 
was unmistakably an orator. His rhetoric, it 
is true, was still somewhat wild and luxuriant, 
his colours were somewhat violent, his eff<!kts 
were sometimes crude, but it was always 
the luxuriance, the violence, the crudity of 
strength, and not of weakness. All the 
el^nts of power were there. Time ^ * 
^ture would bring the grace and deUcacy^ 
the master artist, and meantime Oldham did 

not provide academic audiences. * 
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se«med as if LorA“ RaUdy,” in the heyday 
of his power, had taken the platform again, 
in the opening speech of the campaign Win¬ 
ston quoted his father’s famous motto, an¬ 
nounced before a Lancashire audience, 
“ Trust the people.” But it needed not this 
direct reference to carry the minds of his 
hearers back to the founder of “ Tory De¬ 
mocracy.” The following passage might have 
been spoken by Lord Randolph himself:— 

“ Mr Emmott, who evidently reads my 
speeches with attention, tells us that every¬ 
thing in the Radical garden is absolutely 
grand. He must be easily satisfied. For 
what is the condition of the Radical garden 
to-day. Never was there such a forlorn 
spectacle of mismanagement and confusion. 
H^dly a single flower will flourish there. 
The English rose, whether it be the red 
rose of Lancashire or the white rose of 
Yorkshire, grows smaller and weaker every 
year. Even ^e Scottish thistle cannot live 
in such uncongenial soil. The strong tree of 
Imperialism, springing up from among the 
primroses in the Unionist garden across the 
road, has put the Liberal garden in the shade. 
The Home Rule shamro^ is withered and 
dead, although in the Unionist garden there 
has grown such a fine bed of that other kind 
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of shamrock, of co«»age and loyalty, that * 
gallant Irish soldiers love to wear. The 
poor temperance plant, that I cannot help 
thinking would do much better if, instead of 
being in any party’s garden, it were grown 
on tke public common, comes to nothing 
year after year. The ugly Socialist plant, 
which the English climate does not want, 
has run to seed. Nothing^thrives and pros¬ 
pers in the Radical garden except the sour 
apples of discord and the stinging nettles of 
personal envy. There was one, a Grand Old 
Radical Gardener, who could not only grow 
any flower in the world to order, but could 
change their colours after they were grown. 
But he is dead and has taken his secret with 
him. And <ff the gardeners that remain, the 
upper ones do nothing but fight among them¬ 
selves, and pull up each other’s plants ; and 
the under gardeners, instead of looking after 
their own garden, go and throw stones-at 
other people’s. And the customers, who find 
no flowers to buy, are all going away in dis¬ 
gust, and the British electors are cutting off 
the water at the main, and would then tell 
one they arc going to give up the garden 
altogether, and" use the ground for building 
a large lunatic asylum.” ' 

Overwrought, perhaps, with more than a 
whiff of the midnight oil in it; but it served 

' Oldham, 19th August 1900.— Oldham Standard 
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• • 

its purpose—it amused.v'd interested a popu¬ 
lar audience, it conveyed an intelligible criti¬ 
cism of the disorganised Liberal party, and it 
provided a tag whereby that criticism was 
carried away in the memories of all ^hose 
present. 

An American journalist, the late Mr Julian 
Ralph, in the course of a series of articles on 
the most conspicuous “ Fighters in the Elec¬ 
tion," has given the following picture ‘ of the 
senior Conservative candidate for Oldham as 
he then appeared :— 

“Winston Leonard Spencer,Churchill is 
twenty-si.x years old, with the mind of a far 
older mtin and the vitality and enthusiasm 
of a far younger one. He is a well-built 
man, above the average height, with very 
brdad shoulders and the strong frame of his 
mother’s people. But you have to forget 
and look away from his face in order to see 
his frame, for his face is of a highly nervous, 
wholly intellectual type. It does not need 
much to g'.ve it a strained and worn appear¬ 
ance, as if its youth was being prematurely- 
dried out of it by the intense force at work 
behind it. Then he looks as a horse does 
when it is trained ‘ too fine ’—perhaps ‘ bred 

' Daily Mail, 2nd October 1900. 
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too finely ’ expresses :t better. He has gpt 
what Americans call a ‘ postage-stamp face ' 
—a term which will be understood by all 
who have seen that country’s peculiar travel- 
ling gallery of tiny engravings—mainly made 
up ofiold-fashioned, strong-featured, smooth- 
shaven countenances dominated by com¬ 
manding foreheads. Already Mr Churchill’s 
head is carried with the droop which comes 
to those wlio read and study hard. When 
he is thinking he drops his head forward as 
if it were heavy. That is how you see him 
at one moment—a pose prophetic of what is 
too likely to fasten itself upon him before he 
reaches middle age. 

“ But it requires two plates to take a fair 
photograph of him, for the next time you 
look at him he has sprung to his feet with 
the eagerness of a boy, his pale blue eyes 
are sparkling, his lips are parted, his face is 
(lushed, he is talking a vocal torrent, and his 
hands and arms are driving home his words.” 

11 was the “ Khaki Election,” and Churchill, 
like the rest of his party, went to the country 
on the war issue. “ For nearly a year,” ran 
his address, “ we have been fighting in a 
just, righteous, and inevitable quairel with 
the Boers.” If the electors endorsed that 

policy, were they going to hand over the 
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ta^k of carrying out <he settlement to the 
party which disbelieved in the justice of our 
cause ? The issue was fairly put. The two 
questions cannot be separated, and if the 
Liberal party as a whole had been prepared 
with clear and definite answers, there would 
have been few(;r complaints as to the “un¬ 
fairness ” of the “'Khaki Election.” But this 
was the very issue which the Liberal party, 
as an organisation, sought to avoid. It had 
“ no settled convictions.” (The cap is on 
the other head to-day.) It was split up into 
discordant and fratricidal sections and units, 
many of whom challenged boldly the policy 
of the war, while others endorsed the policy, 
but criticised the administration in its details. 

Both Mr b.mmott and Mr Kunciman, the 
Liberal candidates at Oldham, belonged to 
the section which styled itself “ Liberal Im¬ 
perialist.” They maintained the justice of the 
war, they denounced Kruger .and renounceci 
all sympatliy with “ Pro-Boers,” and they 
even went so far as to attack the policy of 
their own party in 1881. ‘The policy of the 
war, therefore, they claimed to be neutral 
ground, and they bitterly resented the issue 
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which was placed befjre the electors. ChurQh- 
ill was too keen a controversialist not to see 
his advantage, and too skilful a strategist not 
to use it. No “ Pro-Boer ” had a worse time 
of it than had the two “ Liberal Imperialists ” 
at Oldham. Far from attempting to identify 
them with views they abhorred, or to tar them 
with the “Pro-Boer” brush, Churchill took 
them at their word. His treatment of Liberal 
Imperialism was perfectly legitimate and fair, 
and displayed a masterly power of political 
sword-play. 

“And so by one sweeping movement the 
whole of this vital issue, this burning question 
between political parties in England, this dis¬ 
pute which had convulsed the country, for 
which Sir Edward Clark and Commander 
Bethell have withdrawn from public life, was 
swept aside. Mr Emmott agrees with Mr 
Chamberlain and the Conservative party 
generally, that we were right to go to war, 
and tliat our cause is just. I do not say that 
Mr Emmott is insincere ; every man has his 
e tron^ oak is uprooted by the 
tempest, the smaller and more pliable trees 
bend before the fury of the storm. . . 

“ Now I come to the vexed and much-de¬ 
bated question of the settlement after Majuba. 
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I^has always been a*)c>oint of honour with 
Liberals to defend this. ... I am con¬ 
vinced that the surrender after Majiiba was 
a j^hastly blunder perpetrated by the Liberal 
party, to wliich much of our present j^rief 
and trouble has been due. And the stnior 
Liberal member for Oldham fully agrees with 
me! Was 1 not justified in saying that this 
is a most peculiar state of things ? Peculiar! 
Peculiar is not the word for it. ‘ Unheard 
of,’ I should rather say. Have you ever 
heard of a newsboy calling out ‘ stale news ’ ? 
Have you ever heard of a fisherman cryino 
‘stinking fish’? I'll be bound you have 
not. Well, you now hear two Radical mem¬ 
bers come before their constituents saying, 

‘ VVe are wrong; we atlmit it. Vote for 
us. . . . It will be the choosing between 
turtle and mock-turtle ! . . . 

I he Liberal members have no policy of 
thoir own, and find no fault with our policy, 
except that they would like to carry it out. 
They entrench themselves behind criticism, 
not criticism of policy but criticism of detail.” ■ 

After the war Social Reform ’ occupied 
the next place in the election address. He 
contended that the Liberal party, if returned 
to powerr would repeat the “ dreary farce ” of 
their last administration. They would fritter 

' Co-operative Oldham, 19th August 1900. 
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away their time, tink^^ring at the constituticyi, 
introducing Home Rule Bills, or attacking 
the House of Lords, and nothing would be 
done to ameliorate the condition of the people. 
It is* significant, this constant recurrence to 
and insistence upon social questions as the 
subject of paramount political importance. 
The address further pledged him to Army 
Reform in the direction of more encourage¬ 
ment to the Volunteers and the development 
of the strength of the Colonies for purposes 
of Imperial defence, to old-age pensions, the 
simplification of land transfer and the exten¬ 
sion of the Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
other trades. 

While Winston was on the stage, his col¬ 
league, the other Conservative candidate, yas 
eclipsed. The position of Mr Crisp was far 
from enviable and not without pathos. A 
man of individuality and ability, he lacked the 
gift of oratory, and the brutal public hardly 
troubled to disguise the fact that it regarded 
him as a lay figure. It was Winston the 
crowds came to see, and to hear, and" to cheer. 

It was on Winston that the encomiums of 
the local orators were pronounced. Like 
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bellows puffing up in tlie‘wake of a whirlwind, 
Mr Crisp laboured earnestly but ineffectually. 
He incurred the penalty of running in harness 
with genius. 

It was a fight to the finish. The Liberal 
candidates, Messrs Emmott and Runciman, 
were as “ game ” as their dashing opponent, 
and they defended their seats with cool de¬ 
termination. The blunders of the war, the 
frequent criticisms of Government methods 
which Churchill had from time to time given 
utterance to, the unfulfilled promises of Mr 
Chamberlain’s “social programme,” provided 
them with excellent ammunition. They 
were foemen worthy of his steel, and the 
contest had a keener zest. But there was 
one thrust from which he winced—a stab iti 
the back by anonymous slanderers. Both 
Mr Emmott and Mr Runciman arc to be ab¬ 
solved from any complicity in, or even know¬ 
ledge of the matter. There are, however, in 
the back-stairs of politics, in both parties, 
certain Jow fellows of the baser sort, who 
have more or less direct interests in the 
return of particular candidates, and who do 
not scruple to soil their hands wdth dirty 
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work. Whatever tKeV origin, a number 6f 
iscrediting rumours and mean calumnies 
were passed into circulation and whispered 
rom ear to ear. It was said that during the 
election Winston was habitually drunk, that 
e had quarrelled with his colleague, Mr 
Crisp, and struck him in the face, that he 
was a physical coward and. had left the army 
because he was afraid of fighting, that he 
had been drummed out for insubordination, 
and many other talcs of an equally cruel and 
unfounded description. 

1 he imputation against his courage touched 
him to the quick as no other charge could 
have done. Vainly he endeavoured to run 
his traducers to earth. The insinuation met 
him at heckling time at his meetings in tlie 
shape of some such question as—“ Why did 
ye quit soldiering?” or “Why did you ^o 
out to South Africa as a correspondent and 
not as a soldier ? ” But when he .attempted 
to stamp upon it, behold, there was nothing 
substantial. He wrote to the press,, inviting 
Messrs Lmmott and Runciman to denounce 
publicly “such vile, scurrilous, and miserable 
means. Bmally he placarded the constitu- 
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e«cies with the follc^ng letter from Sir 
Evelyn Wood, Adjutant-General to the 
Forces:— 

“ Dear Mr Churchill, —In reply to your 
letter of yesterday’s date, asking me to state 
the conditions under which you left the 
Service, I have the pleasure to remind you 
that I advised you not to abandon the mili¬ 
tary service in order to take up politics. 

“ You ask a further question, ‘ Could I have 
gone out on duty after leaving the Service?’ 
The answer is, that you embarked for South 
Africa on the 14th October, and the first 
Reserve officers were invited to rejoin on 
the 28th December 1899. 

“ We discouraged officers going out on 
their own account. 

“ I may add that the officer who was in 
command of the armoured train which was 
captured by the Boers, with all its occupants, 
reported highly' on the decision and marked 
courage which you showed on that occasion, 
when at his request you assumed temporarily 
the position of an officer.—Yours sincerely, 

“ Evelyn Wood.” 

The incident would not be worth this de¬ 
tailed notice, were it nof for the fact that the 
slanders found a wider circulation than in 
Oldham. A lie, once started on its career. 
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is not easy to overtake. The stnr.Vc 
S..H be heard in smoking-roo^sZl yoZ 

rapX ha " ^ 

rapidJy has many enemies. 

The election took place on ist October 
and, amid the wildest excitement, the resui; 
was announced as follows •_ 


Emmott 

Churchill 

Runciman 

Crisp 


‘ 2.947 

‘ 2 . 93 ‘ 

12,709 

12,522 


Churchill had wrested back a seat from 
he Liberals., It was the most popular vie 
tory n. the Election. Telegrams of L 
■-ion poured in upon hi^Cm evnrywTe'r: 

wb' b'party.leader instead of a youth 
who had just won his spurs. He begr'i 
experience the penalties of famf* n 
Middleton the Chief Agent of the ConTert" 

heartily H ^Coag-’-nlate you 

hearttly. Have you any spare evenings. 

Many applications for help " Half fb« ^ 

^Matesin England were Lmourtg^rts' 

assistance. Had he as many head^- as .he 
peeches that were demanded of him. During 
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■the next fortnight he tAversed the country 
from north to south and from east to west, 
and when he took his seat at the opening of 
Parliament, he was already a man with a 
political reputation and a following in* the 
country. Influence in the country is the one 
and only stepping-stone to power in the 
House of Commons, and from the day he 
crossed its threshold, Winston Churchill was 
marked for leadership. 
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the tattered flag 

T N the political history pf the past century 
A we have to go back to the early careers 

of Dtsraeh and Gladstone to find a parallel 

>0 the rapid rise of Winston Churchill to a 
position of parliamentary power and national 
importaiice _ At the age of twenty-six he 
entered Parliament, after a contest which was 
one of the most conspicuous episodes in a 
General Election of unusual importance. Up 

o wtthinayearofhis entering Parliament 

had never made a public speech. He 
entered the House of Commons, a political 
yro, under the full lime-light of public in¬ 
terest and private jealousy. In his first ses¬ 
sion he rose in his place to challenge the 
principal measure introduced by his own 
party-leaders-Mf Brodrick’s Army Scheme 
-and delivered a speech which placed him 
at a bound in the front rank of parliamentary 
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'>)f5itors. From that clSy people began to 
speak of him as a future Prime Minister. 

In his third session he was revealed as a 
party-leader in a party crisis for which we 
have to go back to the repeal of the Lorn 
Laws for an adequate parallel. He took up 
the challenge, and sustained, unshaken, the 
attack of the mos^ formidable political gladi¬ 
ator of the time. The great battle between 
Protection and bree Trade is rapidly rc'- 
solving itself into a tlramatic personal struggle 
between Joseph Chamberlain and Winston 
Churchill. Defeated in tin- Conservative 
party, he retired with all the honours of 
war, to be enthusiastically welcomed by the 
Liberal party, which has already, through the 
qufekening inlluence of his inspiration and 
example, become a more formidable fighting 
organisation than it has been for twenty 
years past. Within four years of his entering 
F^arliament he has become a dauntless and 
resourceful party-leader. The next General 
Electior^will show whether he can make him¬ 
self a national leader. FoV his ambition leads 
him towards no meaner destiny. 

On ist October 1900, Churchill was re- 
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turned member of r 
'■'>= nex, 

Ae country electioncr ■ about 

candidates, A weel/T^ on behalf of other 

D'-a-roftbeParMan crLt"'’' 

speech in defence of the R '^obvered a 

^cont, which led toa hepr oncers at the 
Lord Rosslyn, whose booV 
gave currency to ofr« • ^<^Ptured, 

'■"■astylcofattLkw, r' Church. 

and perhapa he waaZ.e'r' 
necessary. Qn ?oth n u ^ban was 

famous lecture of.. ?re°w 

‘■'fene a large, fashionablfa^'d" ' 
audience in the cir r ’ ^’^tinguished 

Wolseley presided ffr" ^ord 

n>ukes, Generals and Rnrt ^^^^"’blage of 

'^■nnehegaveVorthetrf ; 

account of his escane r r. *be full 

had hitherto suppressed oT° r^' 
t'ons for the saSy of oth 

work for his Jiving he tur ^!i"t 

to profitable acco!,nt V adventures 

ew months before the ^ ,the next 

a lecturing 

mportaut cities In ha 
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Uv- United States. Fsoyi the war he came 
straight to a General Election campaign, 
and then, with hardly an interval, he was off 
on a lecturing tour over a hemisphere. 

In his case, as in that of President Roose¬ 
velt, the strenuous life led to advertisement. 

It is one thing to arouse public interest for a 
single dramatic moment ; it is quite another 
thing to retain that interest steadily over a 
long period of time. It is just this power of 
sustaining interest that Churchill possesses in 
a singular degree. After the General Elec¬ 
tion politics were forgotten for a time. But 
Winston was not forgotten, fie was para¬ 
graphed, interviewed, reported, puffed and 
boomed to his heart’s content. His self- 
adyertisement was frank and unashamed. 
There was nothing mean or petty about it. 
His object in entering public life was to be¬ 
come a popular leader, and he set about it by 
adopting the most direct means of making 
himself known to the people. He invited 
their scrutiny and their confidence. From 
the beginning he had .resolved that not 
Oldham but the United Kingdom should be 
his constituency. 
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Commons the'^'^n^^osTengrotin 
public interest were the " 
reform of the Armv ^ ‘^e 

ment had staked its Govern- 

bringing the war t "'P^n speedily 

and u a:r'otr 

Army, and these were just- th 

with which Winston Churchill'' 

associated. He h.rl " PopuJarly 

.-neral, and of t^rtr" *" 

any other man in the Ho^T/'c 
he was a soldier and he ^ , ^^^’nions ; 
pronounced and or' ' i known to hold 

of Army Reform. Tttal'ran" 
terested and ex-necfmt ' audience m- 

•^«>>eP03e.o',,.,e;r„:a;~ 

G=or,e hid letr: ^oyd 

being rurh,es3t :rH:7 otT"“'^^^ 

he denounced a nrorb • Particular, 

-- HaC.tr:he'r4 
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• 

Notice .—The towa Venlersburg has 
been cleared of supplies and partly burned, 
and the farms in the vicinity destroyed on 
account of the fre(]uent attacks on the railway 
in the neifrhbourhooi. 1 . 1 ho Boer women and 
children who are lelt bi liind should appjly to 
tile Boer comniaiuiants for food, wlio will 
supply them, unless they wish to se e them 
starve. N<.> sujiplies will be sent from the 
railway to the town.’ 

Churchill rose to reply, but his case was 
one which did n<it lend itself to effective 
advocacy. I le studiously avoideci the definite 
issue and confined himself to .a i^eneral defence 
of the policy of the war. It w.as not a “ war 
of j^reed,” but a war for “ the e.xtension of 
the franchise. ” It had been, “ on the whole, 
carried on with unusual humanity and gener¬ 
osity.” In his view, the Government's policy 
“ ought to be to make it easy and honourable 
for the Boers to surrender, and painful and 
perilous for them to continue in the fu Id.” 

The speech was conspicuously moderate in 
tone, and made an agreeable impression on 
both sides of the House. On the “ illimitable 
veldt” he had learned a different le.sson from 

that which Mr Chamberlain subsequently 
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brought home. “J/J were a Boer.” he saj^, 

I hope I should be fighting in the field.” 
It was a breath of fresh, manly sentiment 
disturbing the mephitic vapours of Jingoism. 

In the vivid series of descriptive sketches 
which he contributes to the Z?ai/y News 
under the heading, “ Pictures in Parliament,” 
Mr H. W. Massingham has described this 
maiden speech ;— 

Address, accent, appearance, do not help 
him. But he has one quality—intellect. He 
has an eye—and he can judge and think for 
himself. Parts of the speech were faulty 
enough—there was clap-trap with the wisdom 
and insight. But such remarks as the im¬ 
possibility of the country returning to pros¬ 
perity under military government—the pic¬ 
ture of the old Boers—more squires than 
peasants—ordered about by boy subalterns 
the appeal for easy and honourable terms of 
surrender, showed that this young man has 
kept his critical faculty through the glamour 
of association with our arms. The tone was, 
on the whole, quiet, and through the speech 
ran, as I have said, the subdued but obvious 

plea for sympathy towards the foe.” 

» 

A month later, the question of the recall 

and reduction of General Colville having been 
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mised, Churchill rose support the action of 
the Government. I'he speech surprised h.s 
audience as much by its modesty ot tone as u 
pleased them by its shrewd common-sense. 

He indulged in no recriminations a-amst the 

eallant General whom misfortune had over¬ 
taken Rather he duelt upon the l.irge 
element of chance m all military operations 
Nor did he dispute the technical point raise 
by the Opposition, that the removal (. 
General Colville had been irregularly carried 
out. Lord Roberts was in chief command, 
and so long as he was responsible for the 
efficiency of the Army, he must be trusted to 
exercise the principle of selection among his 
subordinates. He had long been an en¬ 
thusiastic advocate of “ selection ' as the only 
satisfactory system of promotion for the Army, 
and the only hope of increased efficiency. 

• This was hardly the line or tone of argument 
which members had anticipated, but it was a 
style which the House of Commons likes. 

Mr Jilassingham notes the rapid advance 
in parliamentary manner and debating skill; 


“To their rescue came 


Mr Winston 
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s^pSh'; h'“’ ««a;nly the ablesi 

speech he has made since his entry into the 

^ ‘ ablest,’because it was a pure 

lar^bre^H conceived on lines of siLu- 

doseni;‘^’ M acuteness a^nd 

markable th" ' could be more re¬ 

markable than the way m which this youth 

and Parliamentary manner 

and has fluntr himself, as it were straip-ht into 

of'chf HoZ' “f"-““St-" -d pI’’:, e" : 

or the House of Commons. He chose on 
th.s occasion to act as the ■ bon, L ’ of the 

out Ol a dant,rerous pass. And he did it to 

y cncment^and repeated cheerins? and 

had^^thTa^ "f speech in which he 

ad the applause of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Sir Charles Dilke.” ^ 


... M^^'-cIi 1901 Mr Brodrick laid his 

«ll-fated Army Reform Scheme before the 
House of Commons. His proposal was to 
organise a home army of six army corps, of 
whom three army corps, or 120,000 men 
were to be ready to depart on foreign service 
at a moment’s notice. It was an inflated and 
revolutionary scheme, vast in its projects 
and vague in its details. The speech in which 
■t was announced was a brilliant performance, 
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but when the meritccl Applause with which 
the orator was greeted died away, doubts and 
apprehensions began to suggest themselves 
to many of the most acute military critics. 
Mr Brodrick, however, retained the confuicncc 
of his party, and was backed up by a solid 
and unshaken majority. 

Two months were allowed for consideration 
and discussion. I'o the horror and conster¬ 
nation of the Conservatives, the first direct 
challenge came from their own ranks—from 
their youngest and most promising recruit. 
It was a loud, clear, deiiant challenge with a 
note of menace in it. I he following notice 
of amendment appeared upon the papers of 
the House of Commons umler th<; name of 
Mr Winston Churchill :— 

•• That this House, while fully recognising 
the necessity of providing adefju.itely for 
Imperial defence and the plain need for ex- 
tensiv'e reforms in the organisation and syst<-m 
of the Army, nevertheless cannot view without 
grave apprehension the continual growth of 
purely n^ilitary expenditure, which diverts the 
energies of the country from their natural 
commercial and naval development; and 
having regard to the extraordinary pressure 
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under which all conne'fcted with the War Officd“ 
are now working, desires to postpone final 
decision on future military policy until calmer 
times.” 

The consternation was justified, for this 
amendment travelled far beyond the scope of 
Mr Brodrick’s scheme. The Times had con¬ 
demned the scheme from a^ military point of 
view, but Churchill reached beyond to a vaster 
issue. He not only criticised details; he chal¬ 
lenged the whole conception of national policy 
which lay behind them. It was as if Lord 
Randolph Churchill had risen from the grave 
and answered with a voice, for this was the 
identical issue which had wrecked his career. 
He also had broken a lance against the mon¬ 
strous growth of public expenditure whiih 
threatened to sap the resources of the nation, 
but he had gone under. On the threshold of 
his career his son essayed the same heroic 
task. “Mr Winston Churchill," said the 
Times, formally washing its hands of him, 

“ repeats again the most disastrous mistake of 
his fathers career.” It is, however, evident 
by this time that the Times had misjudged 
both the temper and the capacity of the son. 
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Churchill’s amendiMfyit had to j^ive way to 
that moved by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner¬ 
man, the Leader of the Opp(Jsition, condemn¬ 
ing the Government scheme on the i^round 
that its proposals “are in m.iny respeols not 
adapted to the special wants of the b'mpire, 
and largely increase the burdens of the nation, 
without addin<e substantially to its military 
strength.” In tfie discussion aroused by this 
amendment Churchill delivered a speech 
which forms a landmark in the history of that 
Parliament. Immature as tlie speech was in 
parts, it was rich in all the tiualitics (jf noble 
and moving oratory ; it glowed with con¬ 
viction, and it kindled enthusiasm ; at one 
moment it strung the audien< e to .i high pitch 
oi dramatic tension ; it reve.iled a jx^werful 
and original intelligence at work, a rare 
courage, a resolute and imperious will, and it 
proclaimed a new leader of men. 

The matter of the sjjcech will be dealt with 
in anothe'r chapter ; it is sufficient here to 
trace the rapid growth of his influence in the 
H ouse. Mr \V. H. Massingham, the most 
picturesque and impre.ssionable political jour¬ 
nalist of to-day, has described the occasion in 
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one of the most mem®mble of his “ Pictures, 
in Parliament.” 

“To him [Sir Charles Dilke] succeeded 
the main interest of the discussion—Mr 
Churchill's speech. It had one leading 
feature, which it at once developed, and 
which, I was going to say, distinguished it 
above everything that one hears nowadays 
on the green benches and ©n either side of 
the House—singular and striking parliamen¬ 
tary courage. You could see how distasteful 
it was to the Government—how Mr Balfour’s 
lips drew down in grave disapproval—how 
the narrow and timid, highly-trained intelli¬ 
gence drew bapk from the free working of the 
broad, courageous, keen young mind, with 
its mingled rashness and wisdom. I have 
heard Mr Churchill deliver one better speech 
in the House, but none that gave the same 
promise of power. Unequal as it was in stylft, 
now youthful and abrupt, now again rising to 
singular heights of eloquence, true precision 
of thought, even depth of feeling, it never 
failed to show the independent politician, who 
means to make his will and mind prevail. , . . 

“The speech was an uncompromising—a 
most daring—challenge to the predominant 
spirit. And it was not its least interesting 
feature that it was an avowed revival of his 
father’s crusade for economy in the public ser¬ 
vice—the crusade in which Lord Randolph 
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fure^ 1 rational scale of expendi- 

^ the tattered /lair a^ain ’said 

redee^erf a moment hfe face 

redeemed from plainness by its bright, ardent 

to describe the speech 

the skiirthir^'^ " ''^h 

and the^ practice, and here 

nd there were missing stitches. J 3 ut in its 
elevation of purpose, its broad conception of 
national policy, and in the noble and delicate 
movement of its closing sentences, f ecaJl 
nothing like it since Mr Gladstpne died. And 
I will make two criticisms upon it. The first 

The se*"" delivered from our own benches. 

1 he second is that, in the years to come 
i«% author should be Prime Minister—I hope 
Liberal Prime Minister—of England.” ^ 


When the division was taken upon Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s amendment, 
Churchill and several other Unionists walked 
out of jhe House to avoid voting in support 
of a resolution moved By the Leader of the 
Opposition. But the working of our party 
system was admirably revealed when the 
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House divided on M^- ©rodrick’s original re-, 
solution. On every hand one heard expres¬ 
sions of distrust as to the provisions of the 
scheme, but, as the only Unionist who dared 
to vote against it, Winston Churchill occupied 
a position of splendid isolation. 

For the next two years Churchill fought 
the fight of retrenchment and Army Reform 
with a vigour and resource, and with a success 
that amazed old parliamentary hands. In his 
first session he had taken a stand on funda¬ 
mental principles, and thenceforward in the 
public mind he was identified with a “ cause.” 
The autumn of that year was devoted to a 
campaign against the methods which were 
being adopted in the South African War, and 
the tendency of the Government to rely cn 
rigour rather than vigour. This oratorical 
crusade has been described in another chapter. 
It was the first of a brilliant and effective 
series to which he devoted his restless energy 
during each parliamentary recess. It did not 
serve to make him any more popular with 
his own party. 

The next landmark in his career—they 

follow with bewildering frequency—was a 
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speech which he deliy^ed on 12th October 
of the same year at the Constitutional Club, 
of all places. In opening a discussion on 
“The Future Policy of the Unionist Party,” 
he recommended to an incredulous audience 


the adoption of the old Radical programme 
of “Peace, Retrenchment and Reform.” In 
the mind of the young Tory Democrat these 
three lines of policy were inextricably inter- 
volved. There was but one stable basis for 
the constitution, a prosperous and contented 
community at home. War bred grave dis¬ 
order in the body politic.^ Extravagant 
finance imposed grievous burdens on the 
people. The absence of reasonable reforms 
to match social and industrial developments 
cheated a festering sore at the very heart of 
the Empire. In his view, the only sound 
Conservative policy was to seek peace, to 
husband national resources and to anticipate 
by wise measures of reform the blind fury of 
revolution. Unfortunately, the movement of 
the Conservative party was in quite another 
direction. Its heart was wholly set upon 
military glory, Imporial axpanaion and the 
maintenance of class interests. Thencefor- 
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ward the Tory De<n®crat and his party- 

pursued diverging lines. 

In his speech upon the Budget in Apri 
1902, Churchill inaugurated a well-planned 
and splendidly-executed parliamentary cam¬ 
paign against the reckless increase of ex¬ 
penditure which had marked the whole career 
of the Government since it‘originally came 
into office in 1895- The Budget which had 
just been laid before the House provided for 
a total normal expenditure-that is. exclusive 
of all special war charges—of one hundred 
and twenty-nine millions sterling, represent- 
ing an increase of thirty-five millions in eight 
years. This increase had been chiefly in¬ 
curred in the two great spending depart¬ 
ments, the Army and the Navy, whose j01« 
annual expenditure—apart from the war—had 
risen from thirty-five and a half to sixty-one 
millions. In 1886 Lord Randolph Churchill 
had resigned the Chancellorship of the Ex¬ 
chequer rather than consent to the estimates 
which were laid before him for the tvfo Ser¬ 
vices, and which togeither amounted to thirty- 
one millions. The Budget of 1902 provided 
twenty-nine and a half millions sterling for 
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ihe Army and thirty-om# millions sterling for 
the Navy. In a smaller proportion, but in 
an equally alarming degree, the other depart¬ 
ments were increasing their demands. There 
are limits to the total amount which ctin be 
raised by taxation. A burst of trade pros¬ 
perity had to some extent masked the griev¬ 
ous nature of tRe burden, but the lean years 
and the evil hour of reaction, as Churchill 
foresaw, were approaching. 

Already, to quote his words. ” 1 he 
;^200,000.000 Budget looms portentous in 
the future. ■ The natural growth of industry 
and commerce could never keep pace with 
this frightful geometrical progression. 1 he 
revenue would lose its elasticity, and fresh 
t^cation would be necessary. Under this 
accumulating burden of taxation, onr indus¬ 
tries would be heavily handicapped in com¬ 
petition with those of more fortunate lands. 
The imposition of further fresh taxation 
meant “ broadening the basis of taxation, a 
euphetnism for the taxation of bread and 
meat and the necessities of life. And that, 
said Mr Churchill, is going to raise two 
gigantic issues-the Fair Trade issue, and 
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something even mcjra serious—the Social, • 
issue. 

The Fair Trade Issue! Already by a sure 
instinct he divined the great campaign of Mr 
Chamberlain, more than a year before the 
denouement at Birmingham. Looking back 
from where we stand to-day, not three years 
after, the following passage would almost 
seem to have been inspire*d, so accurate is 
its prophecy, so vivid and so true its vision 
of the future :— 

“ I wonder, sir, what will happen in this 
country if th§ Fair Trade issue is boldly 
raised by some responsible person of emin¬ 
ence and authority. We shall find ourselves 
once again on an old battle-field. Around 
will be the broken weapons, the grass-grown 
trenches and neglected graves — reviving 
former memories—and party bitterness, such 
as this generation has not known. How is 
it going to split existing political organisa¬ 
tions—now so artificially serene.^ These are 
the questions of the future; but, sir, when I 
think of this Budget, I would say of the near 
future, and when they arise, they will have 
to be answered by timid men as well as by 
bold men.” 

In the first place, Churchill challenged the 
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wisdom of our total anii*ual expenditure. In 
the second place he proposed the practical 
and statesmanlike issue ; How best can we 
distribute among the various departments the 
amount which we can afford to spend ? There 
is, he maintained, no effective direction of 
expenditure as between the departments, no 
attempt to contrql and curb some that others 
may be developed to greater profit, nor in¬ 
deed any machinery or force capable of such 
a work. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is but solitary, while the heads of the Spend¬ 
ing Departments are many, as Lord Randolph 
Churchill proved too well. Within a few 
days of his speech Churchill had given formal 
notice of motion for a select committee “to 
consider and report whether the present 
method of controlling and allocating expend¬ 
iture in and between the various public de¬ 
partments was the best that could be devised,” 
Mr Balfour, on being appealed to, refused 
to give the slightest countenance to this 
motion^ or to afford an opportunity of dis¬ 
cussing the general question of expenditure 
on the second reading of the Finance Bill 
before any amendment dealing with a specific 
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tax came #n. The ^fowth of ifxpenditure, 
he maintained, was wholly due to deliberate 
policy, and not to arfy kxity in the 8U|>er> 
vision of expenditure. There was noway to 
reduce expenditure other than by a reversal 
of policy. But Churchai refused toi^ 
silenced or overawed. He returned to 
subject with dogged persistence. He ^ 
sued ministers at question time. The terms 
of his motion were so innocent, and its object 
so obviously salutary, that gradually the ob¬ 
stinate refusal of the Government to copsi^^ 
to any inquiry^began to create a bad : 

sion. After ^1, what harm could^ omilmite' 
do? It could not reverse a delil^ratdy ac. 
«^ted policy. It is often an expedmni^ but 
It is never a popular course to shun inqulrfe 
Mr Balfour hesimted, weakenei^ and 
«ngra«iousf y yielded. Churchfll won his 4m 
parliamentary vien - 
of a Mtittr personal 
Whena 
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*hea4ed propc|8al.4 daii^ted, Church- 

ill was the 8ote is#!|nl;^'<^he Unionist party 
who voted with tl|s,X^pi^swon. The scheme 
wasadofjted hy i^:huge majority of^ 4 a, aa^ 
Mr Brodcick was Igfireii^-free hand and mi 
opmi purse with? whidi to reorganise the 
Britbh Aitey. ? For twc^^pifos he was allowed 
work his wUij But it Was^ident that he had 
undertaken a task l>eyond his power—beyond 
the power, ia^eed, of any ma^ ^ ^Hfs scheme 
was niisound in princ^pSe an#^iheobereStt in 
d^J^. It made vas^'^demands, but provided 
mean^^lp# ^Srrying ^em out. 11 
aiomcMt ficonitructihgnour Army on a con¬ 
tinental sdde undhr icbi|ditibiis *^at were 
strictly in^ulaur. ? J^ehind it k^:the 
Pem^ of conscription,’^ ^r Brodrkk not 
obscurely hinted InJ^ oji^ng sp^&SSh.*!ftCon- 
scripdon alond have insured the pi^cess 

of tfan fchem<^ but he lacked the courage and 
the t^fidende to demand^ ie Mon% %y 
he laboured in his bureSuToverwhdmed 
witk#^l. kivmuing new caps, 6Uing pigecm- 
Imltn withJhe slaffii of uAformed battalions; 
bnt;,y^,-al|tj|^; leMcait* it remained a paper 
se|i^lf||& ^ were- ntn fmtbcoming to 
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give body to the si.: army corps. Generals 
were appointed, but they had no men to com¬ 
mand. “ The Phantom ” Army Corps became 
the butt of every wag in the country. The 
undersized, weedy youths who were enlisted as 
“ specials,” in the hope that by careful training 
they might be raised to the very low Army 
standard, were popularly known in Army 
circles as “ Brodricks.” ‘ Still Mr Brodrick 
toiled on at his Sisyphean task, a pathetic 
spectacle, a stubborn and headstrong man, 
hopelessly entangled in the toils. 

In January 1903 Churchill judged that the 
time was ripe for a supreme effort against this 
Reform Scheme, which he described as a 
‘‘total, costly, ghastly failure,” “a humbug 
and a sham.” Two years before he had 
opposed it as wrong in theory and in principle. 
With two years’ experience he was prepared 
to maintain that it was a failure in practice. 
Mr Brodrick himself, unbending and uncon- 

' After .\Ir Brodrick liad been transferred to the 
India Office a weak-minded sergeant committed suicide 
and left papers showing that having to wear “ tlie Brodrick 
cap ” had preyed upon his mind. So great was the 
odium attacning to this unfortunate cap, that Mr Brodrick 
has been moved to issue a formal denial that he per¬ 
sonally had anything to do with its invention. 
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vinced, was the real olisjacle, and Churchill 
resolved to concentrate all his energies, all his 
power of keen analysis and destructive criti¬ 
cisms, in an attack upon the administration of 
Mr Brodrick. On 17th January he delivered 
at the Annual Meeting of the Oldham Prim¬ 
rose League the opening speech of a new 
campaign which was to last throughout the 
coming session. If was a scathing indictment 
of Mr Brodrick’s theory and practice of reform, 
a direct frontal attack, which carried by storm 
all the ramparts of bureaucratic miike-believe 
behind which he was entrenched. The speech 
created a profound sensation, and its immedi¬ 
ate effect was to crystallise the growing body 
of public opinion hostile to Mr Brodrick. 

An ally appeared from an unexpected 
quarter. Four days after the Oldham speech 
the Times commenced publishing a brilliant 
series of articles on “The Problem of the 
Army,” the authorship of which has since been 
acknowledged by Mr L. S. Amery, the editor 
of The “ Times ” History 0/the IVar in South 
Africa. They attracted widespread atten¬ 
tion, and they secured the almost universal 

approval of experts. Their conclusions were 
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and the speaker’s gveht gifts—his vivacity, 
insight, and power of realising and illumin- 
atmg a subject —were largely developed, 
rhe speech held the House throughout, and 
Its quality showed that this young man, who 
is the real author and organiser of the Reform 
movement, and who alone among his follow¬ 
ing said this year what he said two years a^o 
IS shaping rapidly for power..” ' 


On the division the Government majority 
was ii6, which was in itself a consider¬ 
able reduction from the 142 by which Mr 
Brodrick’s resolution had been carried two 
years before.. But the real significance of 
the figures lay in the fact that had the Irish 
party voted as usual, with the Opposition, 
the majority would have fallen to fifty-six.’ 
Sixty Irish members, apprehensive as to ehe 
fate of the Irish Land Bill if the Govern¬ 
ment were reduced to such a pass, on what 
was practically a motion of no confidence, 
refrained from voting at all. ^Moreover’ 
seventy Unionist members were absent un¬ 
paired, and Churchill had the qrowning 
triumph of being accompanied into the lobby 
against the Government by seventeen other 
Unionist members. 
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The next step in rti« parliamentary game 
was to raise the question in Committee of 
Supply on the Military Estimates. On Vote 
A, fixing the land forces, Mr Ivor Guest, the 
Conservative member for Plymouth, ^nd a 
cousin of Churchill, moved that the number 
of men provided for in the estimates be 
reduced by ay.oTO. In the two days’debate 
which resulted, the Government policy was 
subjected to a running fire of destructive 
criticism from an array of the brightest and 
most powerful intellects in the Tory party. 
On the division the majority ^as reduced to 
ninety-one, while the party of Unionists 
voting against the Government had risen 
to twenty-five. The Dissentients included 
Mr Yerburgh, Sir John E. Gorst, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, Mr Ivor Guest, Mr Churchill, 
Major Seely, Mr Ian Malcolm, Sir Edgar 
Vincent, Sir Gilbert Parker, Mr Claude Hay, 
and Sir J. Dickson-Poynder. 

In a letter’ to Mr Travis - Clegg, the 
Chairrtian of the Oldham Conservative and 
Liberal Unionist Assocfation, Churchill gives 
an account of the formation of the group of 
' The Timts, 37 th April 1903* 
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p^0irful cHtics Who ccfbd togiether through’ 
out ^Ifl session :— 

“ I felt it my duQr last autumh to join with 
a nuin.bOr of Conservative aha Liberal Un- 
lomst ntembeis, who, in c^pany wit^* Mr 
traest^^^edcett, the Conshrirhttve member 
for Whi«by,^had reserved to pay great at- 
te^pa to an Army questions, and to take 
TOrtmon actton in the cause of Army Reform. 
That Assoaation, as I understand it,—and, 
of «ourM, I speak only for myself,—-is in its 
acuon hinited to questions afieedng the sim 
and efficiency of the Army, to the finance 
connected therewith, and the expenditure’ 
neasiaitated thereby. Its imm^ate 
cieimfte 'ot^ect is to secure a substantlid-^ 
modmcaaon of Mr Qrodrick’s Army Scheme 
of 190 j in respect of oiganisatton, numhera, 
ana asst. 

T|(f game of ^radrick 4 ial»}fi<r 
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aoA pA^wed .'with so much 
and: :a^k^«^|'^^et|^iiiatioii' by 
;elect^,"io"iuj^«-'iti;';'’;' Th^, were 
»i|iy knoiim |w ^a 
reference to Mr Ian Malccdm*^ con» 
nciiti^ with the group, and to the aU^gtM> 
tion fireely m^e by the Government "Oldl 
Gua^d," that dls|ippointed ambition Was at 
th^^^ rjl^ of the revolt. The remorseless 
in which the attack was pressed led 
to c<msiderable heat No critic was m<»e 
constant, more alert or more ingenious than 
Winston Churchill, and on hiq;i the fury and 
indignation of the “Old Guard” was con- 
Qlllfhnited. The Daily Telegraph opened 
its ^dcdumns during the Easter recess to a 
falser unedifying correspondence on '* Party 
L^alty,”" in the course of whidh sevend 
gentlemen lost their tempera bad|^f 
ati|d gavepdca^ to die enensy to blaspheme. 
Cltiuehiil and Withheld h» hand. It 
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announced his policy‘’of Fiscal Reform and 
Preferential Tariffs. An older electioneerer 
than Mr Winston Churchill intervened to 
shift the political centre of gravity. In the 
face of the “ raging, tearing propaganda” of 
Birmingham, it was no longer possible to 
maintain Army Reform in the first place 
which for some months it, had occupied in 
the public mind. Churchill entered upon a 
new stage of his career as the champion 
of Free Trade, and the antagonist of Mr 
Chamberlain, growing day by day in strength, 
until he matched his formidable rival. Hence¬ 
forward economic, fiscal and commercial ques¬ 
tions occupied the first place in his thoughts, 
and made the first claim upon his energy. 
The next year of his life was to be more 
arduous than any that preceded it. 

The Government had weathered the divi¬ 
sions both upon the “Beckett” and the 
“ Guest ” amendments, but the work of the 
“ Malcolmtents ” was done. The confidence 
both of Parliament and of the country had 
been destroyed, and the great Army Reform 
Scheme had received a mortal blow. Its 

dying agonies lasted for a year. In October, 
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Mr Brodrick was transferred from the War 
Office to be Secretary of State for India, while 
he was succeeded as Secretary of State for 
War by Mr H. O. Arnold Forster. Next 
session the Budget announced a reduction 
in the Army estimates. Later, the abandon¬ 
ment of the Army Corps Scheme and the re¬ 
duction of the rt^gular forces was announced. 
In July 1904, Mr Arnold Forster produced 
a brand-new Army Scheme of his own. which, 
though vague as to details, was based upon 
those same general principles as to “organi¬ 
sation, numbers and cost,” which Churchill 
had asserted in opposition to Mr Brodrick. 
The “ reversal of policy deliberately adopted,” 
which Mr Balfour had declared to be unthink¬ 
able, had been accomplished. Whether a 
policy so forced upon a Government and not 
adopted con amove is likely to be successfully 
carried out, is another matter. 
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ARMY REFORM 

W HEN Churchill entered the House of 
Commons the subject of most ab¬ 
sorbing public interest, after the war, was the 
reform of our Army system. As one of the 
Service members the subject was of 
special interest to him, but it also happened 
that his whole previous experience and train¬ 
ing had qualified him to speak with more than 
usual knowledge and authority on military 
questions. He had not only studied the art 
of war, he had practised it against savage aftd 
against civilised races. He had seen the great 
military machine tested in practice. He had 
seen victory, and he had known defeat. He 
knew the conditions of actuaf war which can 
only be guessed at by theorists in time of 
peace. And, if he had seen much, ,he had 
reflected more. It had been his business, as 
a newspaper correspondent, to describe and 
explain, and sometimes to criticise, the opera- 
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tions he had witnessed.* He had formed many 
opinions, and where he had seen inefficiency 
and defects, his keen intellect, working along 
original lines, had suggested many novel de¬ 
vices to remedy old defects or to cope’with 
new needs. 

Many cogently expressed opinions on 
Army organisation and training are to be 
found scattered throughout his various 
volumes of letters from the front. Almost 
immediately after his return from South 
Africa, a speech which he delivered at Ply¬ 
mouth (17th August 1900) on,the quality of 
the weapons with which our soldiers were 
armed against the Boers attracted consider¬ 
able attention. Our Lee-Metford magazine 
rifle was inferior in many respects, in sight¬ 
ing and magazine mechanism, to the Mauser 
rifle of the Boers. As for artillery, our guns 
were easily outranged by the Boers’. “It 
ought not to haVe been reserved for a tribe 
of ignorant Dutchmen to point the way in 
technical matters to our highly-paid artillery 
specialists.” Such an op*ening, of course, was 
not to be missed by the Liberals at Oldham, 
and during his election campaign next month 
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he had to run the fire 6fa charge of attacking 
the Government at Plymouth and defending 
It at Oldham. He stood to his guns, and the 
justification which he pleaded deserves to be 
quotfed as illustrating the deliberation, fore¬ 
sight and confidence with which he had 
mapped out his parliamentary career. 


I believe in the necessity of some wide 
measure of Army Reform. I am a young 
man. I have had to find for myself a good 
deal in life. I had to look ahead. I saw 
that, perhaps, some day, I should be in Parlia¬ 
ment—perhaps as the member for Oldham. 

I saw that prdbably a Bill would be brought 
forward dealing with Army Reform, and I 
lelt that I should speak with more right and 
weight on this matter, about which I feel so 
strongly, if I had associated myself with the 
reform movement from its early days. If 
they think they can twist my words into an 
attack upon the Conservative Government, 

I will face that disadvantage, even though it 
cost me a few votes.” ' 


Many novel suggestions were advanced in 
a lecture which he delivered at the Royal 
United Service Institution on 17th April 
1901, General Sir Redvers Duller occupying 

' Oldham, Co-operative Hall, 19th September 1900. 
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the chair. The appolrrtment of “ official ” 
war correspondents, who would write letters 
under the general’s supervision, would cope 
with some of the military dangers of modern 
newspaper enterprise. “ Artillery snipers ” 
might be used with embarrassing effect upon 
an enemy. An artillery commander supplied 
with “ coloured ^lells ” could indicate with 
rapidity and precision, by means of one gun, 
where he wished the fire of his batteries to 
be concentrated. If the position of each 
brigade and divisional commander were in¬ 
dicated by a marked balloon,., much trouble 
and delay might be avoided in the delivery 
of important messages. Modern conditions 
had rendered the sword a “ ridiculous anach¬ 
ronism ” as a weapon for cavalry. Although 
there were 6000 cavalrymen in South Africa 
armed with the sword, he had only heard of 
one Boer being killed by that weapon. He 
was “ in favour of throwing away all the 
ironmongery.” Modern war was fought with 
firearm*, and instead of teaching our infantry 
to ride, he would have our cavalry taught to 
shoot. The Boer war had rung the death- 
knell of “ shock " cavalry tactics. They must 
learn to ride in a ‘‘ loose swarm,” and to trust 
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more to individual ■ training, initiative, and 
intelligence. It was easy, of course, for the 
War Office pedant, with his text-books, to 
laugh at these suggestions, but there were 
others who recognised here, apart from the 
actual practical value of these suggestions, the 
authentic spirit of enterprise and innovation, 
which overcomes difficulties and wins battles. 

Right from the beginning of his career 
Churchill steered clear of two rocks which 
are the Scylla and Charybdis of the military 
man who enters politics. He did not lose 
himself, like a pedant, in de*^ails, and his 
horizon was not bounded by his profession. 
He was a “ Service member,” it is true, but 
he was “ member for Oldham” first, and not 
merely member for Oldham, but trustee‘for 
the British public. Proud of his profession, 
he saw it nevertheless in its true perspective 
as an instrument in the hands of the State. 
The Army existed for the State, and not the 
State for the Army. With his broad outlook 
and wide sympathies he distrusted both the 
arrogance of the “ expert ” and the mere¬ 
tricious allurements of “ militarism.” 

In his Plymouth speech (17th August 

1900) he dealt faithfully with the “ experts,” 
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who would ride off on -their high horse along 
the d priori way of authority :— 

“It would be found, as soon as they began 
to inquire into these matters, that the experts 
and the friends of the experts would come 
out against them with much beating of drums 
and blare of bugles, and would say, ‘ What 
do you know about Imperial defence, and 
how can you presume to give your opinion 
on such matters ? These,’ they would say, 

‘ are questions which can only be decided by 
the military profession and those who possess 
a technical education in military matters.’ He 
happened recently to belong to the military 
profession. For seven years' he had been 
trained in the theory and practice of modern 
war. Heaven forbid that he should pose as 
an expert; but he knew enough to tell them 
that there were very few things in military 
administration which a business man of com¬ 
mon sense and a little imagination could not 
understand if he turned his attention to the 
subject; and anyone who told them the con¬ 
trary was nothing better than a humbug.” 

• 

The following passage, all the more remark¬ 
able in «hat it was written on the field of war, 
occurs in one pf his telegrams to the Morning 
Post immediately after the relief of Lady¬ 
smith :— 
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At the end of the war the nation must 
not be lured from the fertile fields of com¬ 
merce into the stony wastes of militarism. 
Ihe task before the War Office will be to 
told up and pack away conveniently this 
splendid war machine, so that it may rust as 
little as possible and be ready for use at short 
notice when next required, which, let us pray, 
will not be for many years.. Then, having 
g oriously performed a necessary duty in 
South Africa, the Empire must turn with 
renewed energy to productive pursuits, and 
the people of England must devote them- 
selv^s to stimulating and sustaining the spirit 
of the people by measures of social improve¬ 
ment and refo.fm.” ^ 


“The curse of militarism,” in Churchill’s 
view, was one of the direst calamities that 
could befall a nation. A wise foreign policy 
had hitherto averted it from this councry 
almost alone among European states. 

Europe groans beneath the weight of 
armies. There is scarcely a single important 
Government whose finances are not embar¬ 
rassed ; there is not a Parliament or a people 
from wh(^ a cry of weariness has not been 
j prep^ations of one ^ate are 
loliowed^by counter-preparations of its neigh¬ 
bour. On all sides the millions have been 
squandered everywhere, the armies have 
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fattened on the impotairiihment of nations, 
and the dull, dark clouds of militarism brood 
over the Contir.ent, shuttings out the sunshine 
of prosperity and freedom in which the 
happier peoples of Britain and the United 
States have so long thrived and flourished."* 


In the proposals of the Government he 
found matter for alarm rather than reassur¬ 
ance. “The desfre to provide three Army 
Corps almost immediately ready for over-sea 
war—a provision without parallel among 
modern slates—is unhealthy. It betrays 
immoral yearnings.”* 'I'he words recall the 
terms of the famous letter in which his father 
mtimated to Lord Salisbury his resignation 
of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer on 
22nd December 1886:— 


^ wise foreign policy will extricate Eng¬ 
land from continental struggles and keep her 
outside of German, Russian, French, or 
/^strian disputes. I have for some time 
oteerved a tendency in the Government atti- 
tude to pursue a different line of action, which 
I have not been able to modify or check. 

1 his tendency is certain to be accentuated if 


I Royal Theatre, Wallsend, 12th February 1003. 
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large Estimates a^e-pi^sented to and voted by 
Parliament. The possession of a very sharp 
Sword offers temptation which becomes irre¬ 
sistible to demonstrate the efficiency of the 
weapon in a practical manner. I remember 
the vulnerable and scattered character of the 
Empire, the universality of our commerce, 
the peaceful tendencies of our democratic 
electorate, the hard times,, the pressure of 
competition, and the higb taxation now im¬ 
posed, and with these factors vividly before 
me, I decline to be a party to encouraging the 
military and militant circle of the War Office 
and Admiralty to join in thehighand desperate 
stakes which other nations seem to be forced 
to risk.” 

With such experiences, with such inherited 
instincts, Churchill had already formed cer¬ 
tain very definite and clear-cut opinions on 
the subject of Army Reform. They may be 
briefly summarised as follows :— 

I. Army Reform is a question of quality 
rather than of quantity. 

“Sir, at the late election I placarded 
‘ Army Reform ’ as large as any one. I am 
pledged to the hil; to Army Reform. But 
what is Army Reform ? I take it to be one 
of two things. Either it means the same 
efficiency at a reduced cost, or increased 
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efficiency for the same^sB^. Perhaps it might 
mean greatly increased efficiency for a slightly 
increased cost. But one thing it certainly 
does not mean is merely a larger number of 
regular soldiers. That is not Army Reform, 
but Army increase.” • 


2. Nothing could be more dangerous for 
’^His country than to follow continental models 
or National and‘Imperial defence. On the 
one hand, Great Britain is an island. It has 
no land frontiers across which an enemy can 
hurl his forces simultaneously with the declara¬ 
tion of war. It is inhabited by a vast industrial 
population which cannot be maintained by 
the produce of the soil. On the other hand, 
the Empire is oceanic. It depends on sea 
power and the maintenance of free com¬ 
munication by sea for its very existence. 
The wars in which European nations may 
engage must be waged in the midst of civilised 
communities, in densely populated, industrial 
and cultivated countries, well provided with 
roads, railways and the mechanism of transit 
and communication. T 4 ie conditions are 
favourable to the operation and control of 


* The House of Commons; On 
Scheme, 13th May 1900. 
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which, to a country qs<?» <lensely populated, 
would mean starvation. Churchill put this 
aspect of the case in the form of an ingenious 
dilemma. 

“ As to a stronger Regular Army for ttome 
Defence, either we have the command of the 
sea or we have not. If we have it, we want 
fewer soldiers; If we have it not, we want 
more ships.” ’ 

4. The danger of a raid upon our shores 
may be adequately met by an effective—and 
not a sham—organisation of the Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers. As part of her 
defensive policy Germany must be prepared 
to attack in her turn—to create a diversion 
by despatching a huge body of highly-trained 
men across her own frontiers and into the 
enemy’s country. There is no such obliga¬ 
tion upon us. To attempt to land an army 
on the Continent would simply be to place 
ourselves gratuitously within reach of our 
enemy’s weapons. From the military point 
of view, the enormous initial advantage of 
the defence is ours. If the war in South 
Africa has proved anything, it has proved 

• House of Commons : the “ Beckett Amendment,” 
24tb February 1903. 
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the enormous inUiol* advantage enjoyed 
by a citizen army defending its homeland. 
Moreover, modern developments in the 
range and precision of fire-arms, and the 
application of science to war, have vastly 
increased the importance of individual in¬ 
telligence, energy, and initiative as against 
the training of large masses of men to act 
together automatically at the word of com¬ 
mand. In former days the soldier was a 
mere weapon to be hurled against the enemy 
in greater or less numbers by his officers. 
The soldier of,the future must be, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, his own general; he will fight 
in scattered formation instead of touching 
shoulders with his fellows, and he will often 
have to think and act for himself. 

“ In the times when wars were fought by 
great columns and masses of men in very 
close array, drill was of the greatest import¬ 
ance, but nowadays an intelligent man who 
knows what he is fighting for, with a good 
CEUse and stout heart and a rifle that he 
knows how to use, is a very ugly customer 
to tackle—even though he knows nothing of 
pipeclay." ‘ 

« WaUsend, Royalty Theatre, 13th February 1903. 
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■ 5. The Regular Army sji«uld be maintained 
l>r Imperial Service and not for Home De- 
Pence. It ought to be a relatively small army 
compared with those maintained by continen¬ 
tal nations, extremely mobile, highly trained, 
well staffed, and equipped with the very best 
Intelligence Department that it is possible to 
provide. 

“The British Regular Army of the future 
will have to be, nearly all of it, serving abroad 
in the great garrisons of the Empire—India, 
Egypt, South Africa, and in the various 
fortresses and coaling stations which are so 
necessary to us ; and for this i^ason you will 
only be able to have a very small Regular 
Army at home. It ought to be a very good 
Army, perhaps much better paid and, I hope, 
better trained than at present, but still it can 
only be a very small Army—an Army big 
enough to send an expedition to fight the 
Mahdi or the Mad Mullah, and just the kind 
of Army to do that sort of thing very well, 
but not big enough to fight the Russians, or 
the Germans, or the French, except in coun¬ 
tries which they would find it very difficult to 
reach in large numbers.” ‘ 

6. Above all, first and last, it must be re- 

* Oldham, Co-operative Hall, 17th January 1903. 
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membered that no,, defensive organisation 
can be permanently successful unless there is 
entrenched behind it a prosperous and con¬ 
tented people. Armies never have been, and 
never can be, the true measure of Imperial 
strength. The proudest and most perfectly 
disciplined army that ever existed would 
prove but a broken reed under the strain of 
war if the people from whom its nourishment 
was drawn were taxed up to the margin of 
existence. War imposes a frightful strain, 
and it is the nation which is able to draw 
upon the larg^est reserves of patriotism, 
energy, and untaxed wealth which is bound 
to win in the long run. A large army is but 
a mockery of strength unless it rests “on the 
wealth of a commercial country, and on fhe 
patriotic and warlike impulses of a people not 
wearied of the military yoke.” 

It was with this body of well-defined first 
principles that Churchill approached the 
consideration of the Army Reform Scheme 
which Mr Brodrick laid before the House of 
Commons in March 1903. In almost every 
respect the scheme failed to meet these re¬ 
quirements. It sacrificed quality to quantity. 
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It called for a largely jncreased Army on 
paper, but it provided no adequate means for 
keeping up the strength. Its requirements 
were far beyondjthe capacity of our recruiting 
system to supply, and, indeed, Mr Brodrick 
not obscurely hinted that in the event of 
sufficient recruits not being forthcoming, 
under our voluntary system, the Government 
might feel compelled to resort to conscription. 
The Army Corps system, though well adapted 
to continental countries, provided large and 
unwieldy units totally unadapted for warlike 
operations such as this countr)^was likely to 
be engaged in, or for administrative purposes 
in time of peace. The scheme provided for 
an enormously increased Army expenditure 
on the same scale as the Navy. It not only 
retained the theory that the task of Home 
Defence is part of the duty of the Regular 
Army, it proposed to increase the Army for 
that purpose. Over and above the Imperial 
Service Arrny stationed in India and the 
Colonies,,and Dependencies, it sought to 
provide at home three‘ Army Corps, or 
120,000 men, ready for foreign service at a 
moment’s notice. 
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When the schema was first laid before the 
House it seemed as if an honest attempt were 
about to be made to encourage and develop 
the Volunteer Force, but thi‘5-hope was soon 
dispelled by the appearance of the new 
“ Regulations.” It became apparent that 
those who were administering it were ani¬ 
mated by a strong prejudice against the 
Volunteers. Not only were the “Auxiliary 
Forces subjected to official flouts and snubs 
at the War Office, but they were harassed 
by the imposition of stringent and arbitrary 
regulations ^d conditions, the object of 
which was to assimilate them to the Regulars ; 
to force them all into the same rigid mould 
of professional militarism. The consequence 
was that numerous resignations, botl\ of 
officers and men, led to an alarming depletion 
of that force. The only persons who seemed 
satisfied were the advocates of conscription, 
who believed that the ruin of the Volunteers 
would lead inevitably to conscription. 

The rapid collapse and complete fiasco of 
Mr Brodrick’s attempt to put his plan into 
operation has already been described. The 
fact of his failure was, as Churchill boldly 
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said “a grim consolatiorr.” His success 
would have been a national disaster. It 
would have saddled this country for many 
years to come a vast costly army, quite 
uusuited to our needs, a drain upon *our 
resources in time of peace, a drag and an 
encumbrance in time of war. Even if Mr 
Brodrick’s administrative genius had been 
able to produce six fully fledged Army Corps, 
with local habitations as well as names, with 
rank and file as well as generals, that would 
have been no answer to the contention that 
we do not want in this country the Army 
Corps system at all; that it would be a 
mischievous aberration, an intolerable bur¬ 
den, the more complete the more burdensome. 

TGhe War Office knows Mr Brodrick no 
more, and his place is occupied by another, 
who has flung the various items of his pro¬ 
gramme, one by one, overboard. The most 
striking features of the scheme which Mr 
Arnold Forster has produced, are: (i) The 
definite recognition of the principle that the 
duty of protecting this country from invasion 
in force must be undertaken by the Fleet, 
and that, therefore, a large Regula r Army is 
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not required for Home Defence. (2) A definite 
movement in the direction of reduction of 
numbers and cost. (3) The deliberate aban¬ 
donment of the idea of con'-^ption. (4) The 
divfeion of the Army into two parts : a long- 
service Army stationed abroad and a short- 
service Army stationed at home. The part 
of the Army stationed at home would not be 
a Home Defence Army. It would simply be 
a convenient means for passing a number of 
men through a two years’ training and then 
turning them into the Reserve, ready to be 
called upon, ^in an emergency, for foreign 
service. (5) The creation of a small striking 
force of 15,000 or 16,000 men, complete in 
all arms and quartered at Aldershot ready 
to proceed to the front at a moment’s notice. 
(6) An improvement in the Volunteers by 
striking off inefficients and by granting 
additional funds to secure a higher efficiency 
on the part of those who remain. 

These proposals constitute a complete 
reversal of Mr Brodrick’s policy, and they are 
based on general principles which Churchill 
has consistently advocated. There is room 
of course for much divergence on points of 
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detail, and with regard* tp the exact methods 
whereby the proposals are to be carried out. 
Churchill’s attitude is indicated by a resolu¬ 
tion which he«^/w;ed on the Notice Paper of 
the House on the day following Mr Arliold 
Forster’s statement. The resolution expressed 
approval of the declaration of the Govern¬ 
ment that a lar^e Regular Army is not 
required for Home Defence, and welcomed in 
principle the reduction of the Regular Army 
by 35,000 men, but declared that, having 
regard to such reduction, it is the more 
necessary that the Militia, Ypomanry, and 
Volunteers should be maintained in strength 
and efficiency. 

It is not often that a private member 
obtains a triumph so complete. 
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the fair trade issue 

“ will see that I h^ve foreseen and 

anticipated this gr,eat crisis, and that 
when It came I was not taken at all by sur¬ 
prise. " * There were not many members of 
arliament who could go down to their con¬ 
stituents after Mr Chamberlain had set the 
Thames on fire with his attack upon Free 
Trade, and say, “ I told you so.” Few had 
foreseen, few had prepared for, the sensa¬ 
tional declaration at Birmingham, on i6th 
May 1903, in favour of Preferential Tafiffs' 
and the rapid development of a full-blown 
Protection campaign. There was a prevailing 
tendency to make light of Mr Chamberlain’s 
proposal. One set of quidnuncs ^maintained 
that It was simply a red herring drawn across 
the trail of the Education Bill and the War 
Commission Report. Others regarded it as 

Meeting of the Oldham Conservative 
Association, 31 st July 1903. scrvative 
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a reckless bid for the Premiership by break¬ 
ing up the existing Cabinet. Others again, 
believing that now at last their ancient 
enemy was ^^J^isvered into their hands, 
averred that whom the gods would destroy 
they first made mad. 

Those who regarded Mr Chamberlain's 
attack on Free Trade as a bolt out of the 
blue sky were strangely blind to the prevail¬ 
ing tendency of the previous seven years. 
There had been many signs and tokens. 
The little cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
appeared on the horizon many, years before, 
and gradually, with the growth of taxation, 
the increase of waste, and the neglect of 
social and educational reform, it had overcast 
the sheavens. The Birmingham pronounce¬ 
ment was no accident^ no whim, no caprice, 
no temporary rr ' It was a part of the 

gradually increasing purpose of the kind of 
Imperialism of ^hich Mr Chamberlain had 
been the chief exponent. It was the inevit¬ 
able resuk of the continuation of that policy. 
The manufacturers and producers who have 
supported Mr Chamberlain’s costly policy are 
sinking beneath the accumulating burden of 
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taxation. The na''icn, handicapped by its 
burdens in international competition, may be 
driven to prey upon itself. Mr Chamberlain 
knew and foresaw; he had courage of his 
policy and of his convictions. 

But Destiny, which had brought the re¬ 
publican Mayor from his civic duties at Bir¬ 
mingham and made him the most powerful 
minister in a Unionist Government, had also 
taken a youth from one of the noble families 
of England, had miraculously preserved him 
through a hundred hair-breadth perils, from 
one extremity of the Empire to the other, 
and had brought him finally to the House 
of Commons to frustrate the consummation 
of a life’s ambition. 

When, in the first session of his ^first 
Parliament, Winston Churchill delivered his 
speech in opposition to Mr Brodrick’s 
Army Scheme, he unknowingly committed 
himself to the heroic struggle with Joseph 
Chamberlain which he has now entered 
upon. The ground on which he took his 
stand was retrenchment. He called a halt 
to the reckless and headlong increase of 
expenditure on unproductive objects. A 
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year later he recognise^” the tremendous 
issues he had raised. His speech on the 
Budget, on the 14th April 1902, contained 
a prophetic p»cc.o,ge which has already been 
quoted page 124). “The Fair Tfade 
issue, he foresaw, would be “ boldly raised 
by some responsible person of eminence and 
authority,” “party bitterness such as this 
generation has not known ” would be en¬ 
gendered, and “ existing political organisa¬ 
tions—now so artificially serene”—would be 
split asunder. All of which came to pass 
within the space of two years from the day 
when it was spoken, and when Winston 
Churchill went down to visit his constitu¬ 
ents, he was entering upon an issue for which 
he was perfectly prepared. 

But we are all liable to error—even the 
youngest of us. Though Churchill saw the 
coming of the “Fair Trade issue ” afar off, 
he did not discern the precise manner of 
its coming. He was not prepared for the 
stealthy and subterranean advances which 
the advocates of Protection were even then 
making. In the corn duty of a shilling on 
the quarter, which was part of the Budget 
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of 1902, he failed'1^0crecognise the first dose 
of what he has since called “ Protection by 
hypodermic syringe.” 

In the light of his subsfn-ent career, it 
canfiot be denied that Churchill made a 
a se step in the. support which he gave to 
the Shilling Corn Tax in 1902. The blunder, 
however, does not surprise one when it is 
remembered that the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, who was immediately responsible 
tor this tax, was a Free Trader, whose ortho¬ 
doxy has never been questioned. In thus 
allowing hirnself to be made the stalking- 
^rse of the Protectionists, Sir Michael 
icks-Beach created a frequent source of 
embarrassment to himself and other mem¬ 
bers of the Unionist “Free Food League” 
in the not far distant future. 

The Corn Tax was put forward as a revenue 
tax. The prolongation of a costly war had 
rendered new taxation imperative. The 
^ck of the income tax-payer had already 
been severely strained, and it was argued 
that, in order to keep the balance even as 
between direct and indirect tax-payers, it was 
necessary to place part of the new taxation 
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upon some article of coipinon consumption. 
“ We must broaden the basis of taxation,” 
was the formula adopted. The staple of 
life—the conc.'»ionest of all articles of con¬ 
sumption—was the basis selected, and the 
Corn Tax was introduced into the House of 
Commons by a Free Trade Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, ‘ amid the plaudits of Mr 
Chaplin and the triumphant “ Well done ! ” 
of Sir Howard Vincent. 

The necessity of raising more money to 
pay for the South African policy of the 
Government, which had recently been en¬ 
dorsed by the people at a General Election, 
was paramount for the moment. If the 
people call the tune they must pay the 
pip^*". Churchill borrowed a leaf from 
the book of that stern and unbending 
economist, Mr John Morley, who, in the pre¬ 
vious session, had supported the sugar duty 
on the principle that “ the tax-gatherer is 
the best schoolmaster. ” A food tax was not 
one which was likely to be popular in itself, 
but with characteristic courage Churchill 
took the high ground that he was not 
afraid to “ trust the people ” to bear their 
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share of the burden,of a' policy they had 
deliberately approved. The contention that 
the tax was a protective one he brushed 
aside as a purely theoretical^oint of aca- 
demc interest. After all, it was “ only a 
httle one.” A shilling on the quarter would 
hardly ‘‘facilitate the growing of wheat in 
England. Not even the compromising en¬ 
thusiasm of Sir Howard Vincent could dis¬ 
turb his equanimity. <• If ever a tax was 
damned with praise not faint, it was this 
It would, however, survive the eulogies even 
of the honourable and gallant member for 
Sheffield. ' 


A year later, there was a new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Mr Ritchie was as orthodox 
a Free Trader as Sir Michael, and he.had 
never been easy about this tax. His reluctant 
consent had been given to it in the first in¬ 
stance as a “ war tax,” and now that the war 
was over, to quote his ow'a narrative, “ I 
suggested to my colleagues that the shilling 
should come off. But these wera not the 
only reasons. The Colonial Secretary desired 

, Commons: Budget Debate, 12th May 
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that the shilling should he kept on, and that 
preference should be given to the Colonies. 
Well, I was most determinedly opposed to 
any such pro|!iosal. I told the Prime Minister 
without hesitation that if the Cabinet adopted 
that policy, I should leave the Government.”' 
Mr Ritchie ha 4 great allies. The bye-elec¬ 
tions at Bury and Woolwich had proved that 
the “ bread tax ” was thoroughly unpopular. 
The Opposition were pledged to repeal the 
tax when they came into power ; why should 
they, asked the subtle Prime Minister, be left 
with such a trump card to play So the Corn 
Tax was repealed, and Mr Ritchie and Mr 
Chamberlain remained together in the 
Cabinet—a house divided against itself. 

The psychologic moment for Mr Cham¬ 
berlain s appeal to the country had now come. 
In the Cabinet he had reached the full length 
of his tether. The repeal of the Corn Tax 
brought hi^ Fabian policy of advance to a 
dead halt. The time had come when he must 
reach beHind his colleagues to the electors. 
Without consulting his colleagues in the 

‘ At a meeting of his constituents, Croydon, oth 
October 1903. 
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lain had promised incae^sed wages and old- 
age pensions to the working man as the result 
of the adoption of his policy. Still no sign 
from the Cafcenet. On 28th May Sir Charles 
Dilke moved the adjournment of the House 
to consider “definite matter of urgent public 
importance”—the declarations of the Colonial 
Secretary—and Mr Chamberlain took the 
opportunity to deliver what may be described, 
in the words which Mr Gibson, M.P., once 
applied to an early Radical speech of his, as 
“a bold, metaphysical and dangerous speech.” 
The murder was out! “ The^;elore we come 

to this—if you are to give a preference to the 
Colonies—I do not say that you are—you 
must put a tax on food.” The quotation 
supplied headlines to a leading Radical paper 
for a month. 

In his heart Mr Chamberlain cherishes a 
great and magnificent ideal. One vast con- 
ception kindle» his imagination and fills his 
mind to tKe exclusion of almost everything 
else. Id. is no less than the reorganisation 
and reconstitution of the Empire, the trans¬ 
formation of this commonwealth of self- 

governing states, united by a voluntary tie, 
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into one vast, contained, self-centred 
federation, with a common parliament like 
the United States of America. It is a great 
and fruitful ideal, one which, properly pur¬ 
sued, may be a great factor both in the his¬ 
tory of the Empire and of the world. Others, 
inspired by it, have sought to advance along 
the line of closer political union, of calling 
upon the Colonies to share our councils. The 
fact that many of the Colonies have already, 
on their owm initiative, commenced to con¬ 
tribute towards the cost of Imperial defence, 
both by maintaining militia and by voting 
annual grants for the Navy, has already sug¬ 
gested the possibility of one great Council of 
Imperial Defence. But such institutions are 
necessarily of slow growth. »» 

Mr Chamberlain is not content to lay a 
stone in the grand arch of Federal Union; 
the consuming ambition of his life is to be 
known to posterity as the statesman who 
federated the Empire. It is to be the crown 
of his career. He pursues his ideal with the 
infatuation of a gambler. His feverish haste 
cannot wait upon the slow and gradual pro¬ 
cesses of Nature, in whose eyes a thousand 
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years are but a day. At^Jxty-eight the sands 
in his glass are running low. In the nature 
of things he is an old man in a hurry, and the 
calculating hnpatience of age is a much more 
dangerous quality than the impetuous daring 
of youth. There was another method of 
approaching the problem. If the Colonies 
showed a disinclination to take any definite 
and final step towards a closer political union 
or a Council of National Defence, on the 
merits of the question, nevertheless, if it was 
made worth their while, if a premium were 
offered to them, they might hesitate less. If 
closer political bonds were unpractical for the 
moment, a “fiscal bond” might be devised, 
which would lead sooner, rather than later, 
to tke ultimate goal of Imperial Federation. 
These were the thoughts working in Mr 
Chamberlain s mind when, in his address to 
the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of 
the Empire^ in <896 (9th June), he made the 
tentative suggestion of an Imperial Zollverein 
or Customs Union. Doubtless, we should 
have heard more of this* suggestion but for 
the rapid development of events in South 
Africa. The Colonies fought shy of anything 
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SO formal even afSr Customs Union, and 
when Mr Chamberlain returned from his 
South African tour in the spring of 1903, to 
enter upon the last and greatest campaign of 
his'life, his proposal was whittled down to 
this, that the financial interest of the Colonies 
in Imperial U nion be strengthened by the offer 
to them of “ Preferential Tariffs”—a shilling 
on the quarter of Canadian wheat, and a 
penny on the pound of New Zealand mutton. 

“A system of Preferential Tariffs is the 
only system by which this Empire can be 
kept together” ‘ This was the ultimatum 
which he delivered to the British people. 
Now it is one thing to say that the Empire 
is in danger of dissolution and that Preferen¬ 
tial Tariffs are the only means by which this 
danger can be averted. It is quite another 
thing to say that Protection, or Preferential 
Trading, is a very good and^ desirable thing 
in itself. The two contentio.'.s are q»iite dis¬ 
tinct and have no necessary connection with 
one another. When Mr Chamberluin spoke 
at Birmingham his argument was entirely 
confined to the former contention. He even 

* Constitutional Club Truncheon, a6th June 1903. 
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went out of his way to ftxipVess his adherence 
to theoretical Free Trade. “ I am perfectly 
certain that I am not a Protectionist,” he 
said. Preferential Tariffs was the price he 
was willing to pay—the sacrifice he was pre¬ 
pared to make—in order to secure the boon 
which he regarded as greater than Free 
Trade, closer union with the Colonies. And 
on this basis he obtained the unselfish sup¬ 
port of so orthodox a Free Trader as Sir 
Robert Giffen, who wrote to the Times (28th 
May) to say that, though he regarded Prefer¬ 
ential Tariffs as economically unsound, never¬ 
theless “ the question now before the country 
is more political than economic.” Prefer¬ 
ential Tariffs might cause an economic loss, 
yet •the'^rice was worth paying if it would 
avert an Imperial danger. 

Gradually, however, another tone began 
to make itself heard in Mr Chamberlain’s 
utterances.^ “'Vou must put a tax on food " 
might be magnificent, but it was not election¬ 
eering. • The electors were alarmed; the 
Daily Mail was staggered. In Mr Balfour’s 
phrase, “ the country was not ripe ” for such 
a proposal. As the days went past it became 
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more and more ev'idefit that he was not going 
to carry Preferential Tariffs by a frontal 
attack. Like a wise strategist, he began to 
prepare a flanking movement.**' “ Is it not 
conceivable,” he asked (House of Commons, 
28th May), “ that we shall have to defend our 
own trade against unjust competition ?” It 
was no more than a hint, but it intimated to 
all whom it might concern that with a little 
encouragement he was prepared to shift his 
ground from “Preference” to “Protection,” 
pure and simple. From this time forward 
“unfair competition,” “decaying industries,” 
“dumping,” and “retaliation” occupied an 
increasingly large proportion of his speeches, 
until at last the Federation of the Empire was 
relegated to the exordium and the peroration. 
When he inaugurated his autumn campaign 
at Glasgow (6th October), he had wrought 
himself to such a pitch that he was prepared 
to deny that there was any sacrifice involved. 

“ Although I would not hesitate to ask you 
for a sacrifice, if a sacrifice were needed to 
keep together the Empire to which I attach 
so much importance, I do not believe that 
there would be any sacrifice at all.” 

Next morning the Daily Mail, in a signed 
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editorial article, aYinougced its adherence to 
Mr Chamberlain on the basis of the protec¬ 
tion of manufactured goods. 

Right from the beginning Churchill fore¬ 
saw that Chamberlain would be driven back 
upon the economic argument. A preference 
to the Colonies could only be given on food, 
and not only would the people never consent 
to a bread tax, but the whole body of manu¬ 
facturers would offer a determined resistance 
to a partial protection which increased the 
cost of living without granting any relief to 
their special industries. There was not the 
faintest hope of carrying a Preferential Tariff 
in favour of the Colonies save as part of a 
general protective system, in which interest 
wouj,d Jbs-^^alanced against interest, and the 
consumer would be juggled into a belief that 
his losses in increased cost of living would 
be made good by recoupments in some other 
direction. In ^his first speech in the House 
after the issue had been raised, he compared 
the situation to the Home Rule crisis in 1886, 
and predicted accurately the course which 
Mr Chamberlain’s agitation would be forced 
to take. 
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“ The Colonial Secyetar/will not be able 
to stop, if he desires it, at a simple system 
of Preferential Tariffs. He would have to 
fight a fierce battle, in which the manufactur¬ 
ing ‘ Fair Traders ’ and the agricultural Pro¬ 
tectionists will be his supporters.”' 


As to which side he would be on, he was 
never in doubt. It was on the economic 
argument that he joined issue. “ To say 
that Protection meant a greater development 
of wealth was an economic absurdity—and to 
say that it meant a fairer distribution of 
wealth was a downright lie” (Chelsea, loth 
December 1903). This country was so situ¬ 
ated as regards climate, geographical posi¬ 
tion, and population, that of all countries in 
the world, Free Trade was calculr'^^d to do 
it the maximum amount of good and Protec¬ 
tion the maximum amount of injury. The 
effect of a return to Protection would be to 
diminish the total producing capacity of the 
country, to facilitate the formation of mono¬ 
polies and trusts, and to concentrate a larger 
amount of wealth ki fewer hands. “ Free 
Trade was to England,”he maintained, “not 

* House of Commons: 28th May 1903. 
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merely a right and logicgil^policy, but a bread- 
and-butter policy” (Oldham, 30th July 1903). 
Holding these economic views, he proceeded 
to consider the wholly distinct Imperial argu¬ 
ment. That it was no sordid appeal he vVas 
quick to recognise, “There is a Quixotic 
nobility about Imperial preference in strong 
contrast to the selfishness of manufacturers’ 
protection.” * But was the sacrifice worth 
making.? Would it achieve its object of 
strengthening the bonds of union of the 
Empire.? On the contrary, his view was 
that the loyalty of the Coloniesjo the Empire 
was not a thing which could be purchased by 
a shilling a quarter on corn and a penny a 
pound on mutton ; and, further, that the effect 
of tii»-ffflposition of these heavy burdens 
would be to alienate the working classes of 
this country from the very idea of Empire. 
The scheme would not only inflict an eco¬ 
nomic loss on the people of this country, but 
it was fraught with ruin and disaster to the 
Empire, o 


Letter to the Secretary of the Midland Centre Postal 
lelegraph Clerks’ Association, dated 28th November 
1903. 
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The candid words qf Mr^Arthur Chamber- 
lain, brother of the ex-CoIonial Secretary, 
and the director of several great industrial 
enterprises, reveal the deep tap-voot of Pro- 
tecrionism. 


In my own selfish interest I am not afraid 
ol Protection. It would make the rich richer 
and the poor poorer. Give us Protection 
and we manufacturers will show you some¬ 
thing in the way of rings, and trusts, and 
^ndicates that you little dream of. The 
t^ree 1 rade policy alone has protected the 
people of England from the proceedings of 
trusts and rings. Relieve us of foreign com- 
petition, and you will have an experience 
which you will not enjoy. Protection will 
change the entire course of business. With 
the possibility of getting a duty put on the 
things that are necessary to your coir^'edtors 
and the possibility of keeping a duty off the 
things that are necessary to you, ‘ lobbying ’ 
would become more important to the manu¬ 
facturer than the slow processes of the fac- 
ory, 1 could make more, money in an 
evening m the House of Commons by 
arranging for the taxation of my opponents’ 
necessities and for the maintenance of a free 
market for myself, than I could make by 
honest industry in a month.”' 

Manchester Guardian, 8th September 
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In language equally tsrs^, Churchill has put 
forward the same point of view in speech 
after speech. The appointment of the “Tariff 
Commissiorf*” provided him with a great 
object lesson which he did not fail to turn to 
advantage. The “ Tariff Commission ” was 
a committee of manufacturers and capitalists 
appointed under the auspices of the Tariff 
Reform League, and its object, as Mr Cham¬ 
berlain informed his Leeds audience (i6th 
December), was “to frame a model tariff.” 
The notice of the appointment of the “ Com¬ 
mission ” issued to the press wc»s a document 
couched with all the aplomb of a Royal 
Proclamation. “In the event of a Govern¬ 
ment pledged to Tariff Reform coming into 
powe»jJ»iv-'ran, “it would be of the utmost 
service that the preliminary investigations 
should have been made.” Here, then, was 
where the “lobbying” must be done for 
Mr Chamberlain’s tariff There followed, 
among the Protectionist manufacturers, what 
Churchill unsympathetically described as 
“ the ugly rush to join the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion. ” Speaking at Halifax (21 st December), 
a few days after this announcement, he made 
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it the theme of *a powerful and indignant 
invective. 

“ This disinterested, impartial, and repre- 
septative ‘ Commission ’ is to be composed 
entirely and exclusively of thirty or forty 
political nonentities and company-directors, 
every one of whom has declared himself 
beforehand a Protectionist, and every one of 
whom is nominated by Mr Chamberlain him¬ 
self, and who—with scarcely a dozen excep¬ 
tions—stand to profit in purse and pocket to 
the tune of many thousands a year by the 
adoption of these new proposals. It is usual 
to win the battle before sharing the plunder; 
but here are these gentlemen setting to work 
to parcel out Naboth’s vineyard among them¬ 
selves and their backers without even going 
through the preliminary of expropriating its 
owner. And I would ask you to observe 
that the proceedings of this Comrn'iSSittn will 
afford continual opportunities of making 
terms with every separate interest in the 
country for its political support at the forth¬ 
coming election. In plain English, it will in¬ 
augurate a gigantic operatiCn of bargaining 
in votes—and a form of bribery and corrup¬ 
tion not yet amenable to the law.”. 

The establishment of Protection would 
inevitably be followed by the demoralisation 
and corruption of public life and political 
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organisations in this ctiuntry. The House 
of Coinmons-» hitherto chaste because un¬ 
solicited ’’-would be beset by the touts of 
protected, aTid would-be protected, industries 
Even Mr Arthur Chamberlain, the Free 
Trader, candidly, if a little cynically, acknow- 
edges “whenjt came to the ‘pushing of 
pjkes, I should be there.” Here is a picture 
of electioneering in the future under a Pro¬ 
tectionist : _' 


framed r ^ ‘"deed be 

amed to serve the trade ofnhe countrv “ 

The second set will be arranged L suit 

fortunes of a party. This toTatch th • 
vote T 11 A‘Jib to eaten the iron 

ote, that to collar cotton ; this other ap-ain 

to rope in jhe woollens. Every dfrt'vTd; 

have his own 

society to push his special tracle • r 

my back ■tliJth"’*’"'’”'”''' ‘ ®"atch 

vours ■ ‘“en'e'-s'gn, ‘ Ml scratch 

^ All ejection will turn on tariff. 

• • . Ah who irill organise effectivelv shall 

"ho cannot orLnise 

Will pay the costs. . . . Favours for 
front, and the devil take the Wndmost " 

1 he Tariff Commission had not yet been appointed 
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And again— 

“ Out of these changed conditions and un¬ 
measured forces the new party will emerge. 
Not^ the old historic Conservatism, with its 
traditions, its beliefs and its dreams, but a 
blatant thing of ‘ caucuses ’ and ‘ platforms ’ 
acting through a tributary House of Com¬ 
mons, sustained by a strong confederation of 
capitalists and combinations, and founded on 
special classes of organised and privileged 
labour. The slave of great interests. The 
master of a great people. Over all, like a 
red robe flung about the shoulders of a sturdy 
extravagant and aggressive mili¬ 
tarism ; and at the top, installed in splendour 
a party leader, half German Chancellor, half 
American boss.” 

Will the shutting out of foreign goods in¬ 
crease the total amount of weanh te, this 
country ? Can foreign nations grow rich at 
our expense by selling us goods under cost 
price ? Can a people tax themselves into 
prosperity ? Can a man sta.nd in a bucket 
and lift himself up by the handle ? By such 
shrewd questioning Churchill meets the 
specious arguments* of “ Fair Trade,” which 
have considerable attraction for minds un¬ 
trained in economic reasoning. Mr Balfour 
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has chosen to go to th»cotintry on ” Retalia¬ 
tion,” and Mr Chamberlain on “ Dumping.” 
Their shields are reverse sides of the same 
design. Churchill meets them full tilt, taking 
them one after the other or both together. 
Free imports are the most effective retalia¬ 
tion against hostile tariffs. The best revenge 
upon the dumper is to accept as much of the 
dumped goods as possible, and to send them 
back to him in the shape of manufactures he 
cannot compete against. 


Swiftly and surely, directed and impelled 
not by a muddled Government and a 
harassed legislature, through the agency of 
stupid and expensive Customs officials, but 
by the steady workings of inexorable laws 
'■^Staliations of Free Trade. Con- 
side^Suntied sugar. Sugar becomes cheap 
m England and dear in Germany. Manu- 
lactures in England requiring sugar thrive • 
manufactures in Germany requiring sugar 
starve. The raw material is thrust upon us 
t^low cost i^e ; we retort by sending back 
the finished article. The German dumps 
sugar at a loss. We return high-grade manu¬ 
factures of sugar at a profit. Our reply to the 
sugar IS ‘jam and pickles ’; despised, profit- 
Tu pickles,’ and much else besides. 

Ihe German dumps ship-plates at a price 
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him ; we retort him 
oet^ hI with which he cannot com- 

him ' with ^'s steel, and we answer 

him with machinery. At every step our 

business IS a paying transaction ; at every 
step his business is a losing transaction. 
thoJ ‘"'^j'^tries move forward into 

skmed J^bour is more 

"lore 'generously re- 

co^'umrv proficiency in which an old 

country can alone maintain that ‘ leadership ’ 

stre'^^g^h'^’^ quality, vital to her industrial 


The argument is amplified and enforced 
by a wealth ©f illustration. Instances and 
examples are drawn from the staple in¬ 
dustries of the country. Epigram sparkles 
in every period, literary and historical allu¬ 
sions charm the mind, quaint and une?lpected 
turns of phrase surprise and delight the ear. 
He has a large measure of that rare and 
profound gift, of which Gladstone was the 
master, of making economis- reasoning a 
process of absorbing interest to the average 
mam On the Free Trade side thg honours 
of the campaign have been his. Others have 

NovS'cTgol in ,hn 
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intervened with §reat^ ^weight, but none 
have made so deep an impression upon the 
country, none have contributed so many 
memorable "phrases to the discussion, none 
have handled the subject with a broader dtit- 
look. There is no man to-day whom the 
people hear more gladly, though the fact 
may not yet have dawned upon the Tad¬ 
poles and Tapers of the party caucus. 



CHAPTER IX . 

the parting of the ways 

T^TEVER had a Prime Minister a more 
i ^ difficult task than that which con¬ 
fronted Mr Balfour—to retain in office a 
Government, the leading members of which 
were violently opposed to one another on a 
question of fundamental importance which 
was being made the subject of a great public 
agitation. It is impossible to withhold a 
tribute of admiration for the surpassing 
political dexterity with which Mr Balfour 
contrived to stave off the evil daj. cmi&lsify 
all the predictions of his critics. Like a 
tight-rope walker he passed airily over the 
most dizzy chasms, balancing himself be¬ 
tween sympathy with Mr Ch|.mberlain and 
the conviction that the countfy was not 
yet ripe for his proposals. The subtle 
and ingenious intellect which produced A 
Defence of Philosophic Doubt, and which 
doubted itself into belief, produced the policy 
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of “ Retaliation,’* “ Fsegdom to Negotiate ” 
and “ Inquiry ” to meet the exigencies of the 
political situation. But, foremost and above 
all, he proclaimed the doctrine of “ the open 
mind.” “ Ministerial unanimity of action ” 
was necessary, but that did not necessarily 
involve ministerial unanimity of opinion. 

It would, he told the Constitutional Club 
at the luncheon to Mr Chamberlain (26th 
Jun6), “ be perfect folly on the part of the 
Conservative party or the Unionist party 
to make particular opinions on economic 
subjects a test of party loyalty.” If he 
expressed his sympathy with Mr Chamber- 
lain, it was to be regarded merely as a 
platonic affection. For his own part, “ I 
shoiild. .oflsider that I were ill performing 
my duty if I were to profess a settled con¬ 
viction where no settled conviction exists.” 
He proposed no action—in the meantime. 
But it was ti^jie to investigate the working 
of the existing fiscal system. It was human, 
therefore it was imperfect, and it might be 
improved. Let there *be a truce till the 
autumn, and meantime let there be “In¬ 
quiry ” and “ Discussion.” 
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Mr Arthur Chambeflain fs a shrewd judge 
of men, and has a terse and emphatic manner 
of expressing his judgments. His summing 
up o the situation has become olassic. At 
a meeting of the Birmingham Chamber of 
^^ommerce on 22nd July, he said 


carli^f^ ‘he know 

irw«/ f ’ which was promised, 

thf^v **^1 Phiiu English, waiting until 

they were ready to have a raging, tearing 
propaganda ; it was only keeping them from 
d.scuss.„j, „.e thing by sa^inf, ■ Oh Z 

no .nn • • There would be 

the autumn. The moment 

time came for certain people to o-o 
round addressing the country, thS only in- 

vot'JfoTme.?^”’ ^ 


“ Certain people,” indeed, did not wait 
for the autumn. The battle of the Leagues 
was raging fierce and strong. The Birming¬ 
ham Tariff Committee started its leaflet 
factory under the zealous eye'^ Mr C A 
Vince, M. A, Mr C. A. Pearaon, of 
sons Weekly, tauglit the Tariff RaTorm 
League how to “hustle.” The Unionist 
Free Traders took grave and dignified 
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council together ‘ in tii^ * precincts of the 
House of Commons, the upshot of which 
was the formation of the Unionist Free 
Food Leajfhe. The “ raging, tearing pro- 
ganda went on in the country, but ”^in 
Parliament there prevailed an ominous calm 
as of gathering, waters long held back. 

The Unionist Free 1 raders formed a group 
distinguished alike for the prestige, experi¬ 
ence and authority of its older members, and 
for the energy and high intellectual power of 
its younger members. “ Veterans must take 
their place, said Lord Gosclitn as he took 
down his dented shield from the wall, and 
girded on his armour for the fray. The 
Duke of Devonshire took his stand beside 
him,t*nd Lord Avebury and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh. In the Lower House Mr Ritchie 
and Lord George Hamilton were supported 
by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr Arthur 
Elliot, Sir ^dgar Vincent, Sir John Gorst, 
Mr Henry Hobhouse, Major Seely, Lord 
Hugh Ocil and Winston Churchill. From 
the beginning of the great fight Cecil and 
Churchill took their places as protagonists. 
Even beside such veterans as Goschen and 
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Devonshire, they tjoire their full share of the 
heat and burden of the day. In the House 
of Commons they led the fray and divided 
honours. The keenest shafts '«vhich found 
their way between the joints of Mr Balfour’s 
armour were those of his kinsmen. 

Convinced that a great paj-ty crisis was at 
hand, Churchill lost no time in communicat¬ 
ing with the Executive of the Oldham Con¬ 
servative Association. At his suggestion a 
resolution was passed, according him the 
fullest liberty during the period of “ Discus¬ 
sion ” and “ Inquiry ” which had been invited. 
Seldom has similar liberty been taken fuller 
advantage of. In the House of Commons he 
pressed upon Mr Chamberlain the incon¬ 
venient question, “ How can we ' 5 isc««; the 
question unless we know, at anyrate, the out¬ 
lines of his scheme.? ” But he quickly found 
that Parliament was the one place where the 
“ Inquiry” could not be carried^n. 


The great question of the day may be 
argued in the palace and in the coal-tfole 
Every chamber of commerce may debate it 

th ^ resolution. 

It is on the agenda of the Eton Debating 
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Society. It is in ordeftig'the Parliament of 
Peckham. But there is one place in the 
British Empire where it is ‘taboo.’ The 
House of Commons, most interested, most 
responsible, is to be gagged and smothered 
by a cynical and ingenious abuse of its own 
procedure.” * 

“Oh, muzzl^the House of Commons!” he 
exclaimed aloud as the Prime Minister re¬ 
fused to grant a day for discussion. Sup¬ 
pressed in the House of Commons, his energy 
found an outlet elsewhere. The editor of the 
Times, the Chairman of his local Association, 
the Secretary of the Postal Telegraphs’ 
Association, a “Correspondent in the North 
of England,” “a Yorkshire Working Man,” 
and many others were favoured with pictur- 
esqufc*and racy letters, which the newspapers 
were only too glad to copy, and which obtained 
a wider publicity than the vast majority of 
parliamentary speeches. He threw himself 
into the wo^ with a ferocious energy, and 
his speeches prove that his reading on 
economifi subjects must have been severe and 
thorough. He resisted the temptation, which 
has proved fatal to so many promising par- 
‘ Letter to the editor of the Times, i6th July 1903. 
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quality of -funT ^ ^>«Provisation. The 

eviden. L evtl K V'’™"-™* " ™ 

'Mr Harold BerttI ht ! 

«hia period in the “ 

certainly ^h’er^“"'.p°'*''""8 old now, and 
lo the whit" nerlr “fh “i ' *=r '“J' 'dt 
member for Oldham ’ of the 

Ms head thm«w»'"'Mfe with a stoop, 
presses bitterness thp i; u* mouth ex¬ 
watchfulness. h 4 tafko strained 

talks—a little •’crnpUtr i * man of fifty 
words, the hand for ever 
wards and forwards nrZu- ^ 
across the tired eyis 

the expressioroS ^ tired face, 

which has to be wound ^‘’tellecp^al energy 

consciousness. There' is^ a rtbeliious 

youth left to the member fofnu? 
except a waning vanity— 
among grey hes^s.” ^ <^ommon enough 

nope, to be accounted for bv th#. ^ 

moment and a day "of eaL 
Massinghatneivesave™!?^ 'Mr 

Dcsonbing ChutchiB-s 
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speecJi on the s^ibnd ie§ding of the Sugar 
Convention Bill (29th July), he says:- 

" His speech was undeniably the broadest 
and most piercing survey of the whole fig ld 
of Chamberlainism which has been yet pre¬ 
sented to tha»House of Commons. It was a 
complete success. This young David, armed 
with sling and stone, went straight out to 
meet the Protectionist Goliath on the 
Treasury Bench. Goliath was not precisely 
slain, but he was wounded sore. The House 
1ms enjoyed nothing more for a long time 
than the encounter in which Mr Churchill 
kept pouring in shot after shot at Mr Cham- 
berl&in, who s&t silmost soleoil the Tresusury 
Beimh. Thb exchange gave obvious pleasure 
to the assailant and was clearly discomfiting 
to the victim, whose one attempt to brush 
^^e the attack with a contemptuous reply 
did hot come off. Clearly thought out, 
marked by brilliant and really literary phras- 
«i^, electric with youthful vigour and self- 
ronfidence, and full of his father’s pugnacity, 
the speech was more than anything else an 
attempt to pull down Mr Chamberlain from 
his pla(» of power in the Unionist party. 
The el^ man, pale, and (for him) very self- 
s^taihra, winced once or twice under thrusts 
that showed something of the light-hearted- 
aess and something, too, of the cruelty of 
foui^ Per^nd as it was, the spee^ was a 
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nor!^ po'^ erful viridication of a ^reat 

political pnnc^le, ardent in tone and sefious 

praLeTont.” ^ 

It IS not within the province of this book 
to trace the steps by which Mr Chamberlain 
captured the machinery of the Conservative 
and Liberal Unionist parties. He is an old 
hand at that game, and the younger man 
never had a chance beside him. Surely and 
inevitably the Unionist Free Traders were 
edged out. The story is long and compli¬ 
cated, and It will be many years yet before 
It can be told without heat and bitterness. 
One episode in particular has led to much 
recrimination. The resignations of Mr 
Chamberlain, Mr Ritchie, and Lord Georcre 
Hamilton were announced on the same day 
the correspondence between Mr Balfour and 
Mr Chamberlain alone being published, 
borne surprise was created by the Duke 
of Devonshire deciding to remain in the 
Cabinet. Ten days later, Mr Rituhie and 
Lord George Hamilton took steps to secure 
the publication of their own letters when it 
became known that their resignations had 
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been Wnt in ignorance;, of* the fact that Mr 
Chamberlain had already resigned, though 
the Cabinet had met twice in the interval. 
Immediately after Mr Balfour’s Sheffield 
speech the Duke of Devonshire handed ih 
his resignati^p, and later it was made known 
that, unlike hi^s F’ree Trade colleagues, he 
had been taken into the Prime Minister’s 
confidence and had been informed of Mr 
Chamberlain’s resignation. There was an 
unpleasant look about these facts which gave 
rise to scoffing among IVIr Balfour’s enemies 
and to uneasiness among his friends. It was 
not surprising that the appreciative comment 
of the Tunes, uttered in all good faith, with 
regard to the relations between Mr Balfour 
and Mr Clfemberlain: “They are playing 
their game with the skill of accomplished 
whist players,” should have been taken up 
by the Opposition press and repeated with 
many amplifications of the metaphor. 

The “diplomatic” nature of Mr Chamber¬ 
lain’s resignation is evident from the fact that 
in leaving the Cabinet he actually laid down 
the policy it was to pursue in the future. In 
his letter to Mr Balfour he said ; 
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‘‘Accordingly I,suggest that you should 
limit the present policy of the Government 
to the assertion of our freedom in the case 
of all commercial relations with foreififn 
countries.” • 

The situation was “ parado'^-ical” as Mr 
Balfour acknowledged. He professed him¬ 
self in absolute agreement with both branches 
of Mr Chamberlain’s fiscal policy, “ Freedom 
to Negotiate” and “Preferential Tariffs.” 
His only obstacle was that “public opinion 
is not yet ripe for such an arrangement’’ as 
that indicated, in “the latter branch of fiscal 
reform.” “ Freedom to negotiate ” accord¬ 
ingly became the official policy of the Cabinet 
reconstituted with Mr Austen Chamberlain 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer This was 
the manner of that manipulation of principle 
and of policy which Winston Churchill took 
the liberty to designate “the Sheffield shuffle.” 

The annual meeting of the National Union 
of Conservative and Constitutional Associa¬ 
tions was held at Sheffield on ist? and 2nd 
October. The only difficulty which was ex¬ 
perienced was in restraining the enthusiasm 
of the delegates for Protection. Sir John 
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Gors\. Lord Hufh C^cH* and Mr Winston 
Churchill with difficulty obtained a hearing. 
The official resolution welcomed the Prime 
Minister spolicy of “securing to this country 
fiscal freedom in our negotiations and com¬ 
mercial rel^ions with foreign countries.” 
Only at the last moment Mr Chaplin was 
induced to withdraw a rider expressing con¬ 
fidence in Mr Chamberlain, which, if it had 
been moved, would undoubtedly have been 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 

A few weeks later, at Newcastle, the 
Durham County and North Riding Liberal 
Unionist organisation gave unmistakable 
evidence of its sympathy with Mr Chamber- 
lain. This elicited from the President of the 
Central Association, the Duke of Devonshire, 
who had already become President of the 
Unionist Free Food League, a remarkable 
letter, in which he indicated that such pro¬ 
ceedings might make it necessary to recon¬ 
sider the position of Liberal Unionists with 
regard to the question of rejoining the 
Liboral party. In December the bye-elec¬ 
tions at Dulwich and Lewisham gave occasion 
for a demonstration of still more uncompro- 
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mising hostility on jhe part of‘the treat 
Liberal Unionist leader. In both easel the 
Conservative candidates were pronounced 
^amberlainites, and, as President of the 
Ffee Food League, the Duke caused his 
opinion to be published that—. 


elector who sympathises with the 
objects of that League would be well ad¬ 
vised to decline to give his support at any 
election to a Unionist candidate who ex^ 
presses his sympathy with the policy of Mr 
Chamberlain and the Tariff Reform League.” 


This was, qs Lord Rosebery would say, 
the moment of “definite separation.” The 
correspondence which had been going on 
between the Duke and Mr Chamberlain ever 
since the Newcastle Conference Was brought 
to a head. Mr Chamberlain demanded that 
a general meeting of the Association should 
be called to consider its President’s action. 
The Duke refused, and Mr Chamberlain 
proceeded to call one “ on his own responsi¬ 
bility,” the resignation of the President and 
the reorganisation cf the Association under 
Mr Chamberlain’s auspices following in due 
course. 
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Churchill meantime Vr.s making a resolute 
fight to hold his position at Oldham. He 
was fortunate in that Mr J. T. Travis-Clegg, 
the chairman of his association, a man wljo 
commanded the utmost respect of every 
section of file party, was a Free Trader. 
He also wen over another influential 
backer in Mr S. Smethurst, who, twenty 
years before, had been Secretary of the Fair 
Trade League in Oldham. But the rank- 
and-file of the party, the committee men 
who decided its policy, and, .jn particular, 
Councillor “Joe” Hilton, a Itfcal Cleon with 
a strong following, remained suspiciously 
aloof. He succeeded in getting a resolution 
passed by die Executive, according him the 
fullest liberty during the period of so-called 
Inquiry, and at the annual meeting on 3 ist 
July a vote of confidence was passed with¬ 
out demur. After the Sheffield meeting the 
Executive again met and passed, with his 
assent, a resolution approving of “ the policy 
declared "by the Prime Minister at Sheffield.” 

Bdt relations were already beginning to be 
strained. After the Sheffield Conference the 
press duly noted the fact that neither Cecil 
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nor Churchill had'.vuted (Jr the Sfficiil re 
solution. ^ To the policy of ■■ Freedom to 

Chf'h-n’ by Mr Balfour, 

•jic /‘p‘ ® contemptuous support. 

The Government already had freedom to 
go late and to make any/, proposal to 
Parliament that it pleased. .In ,he Sugar 

hat freedom in a dangerous direction. The 
pravisional” nature of the support he ac! 
or*d may be judged by the phraseology 
of a letter to Mr Travis-Clegg, dated gth 
October, a week after the Conference 

“I say ‘provisional ’ becancfs • 

sible altogether to shut ^ 

Tr u u ^ snut out suspicion 

only a^riran^' p^^etT 
his honest dVwn'right 

In the public meetings which he addressed 
thereafter, both in Oldham and elsewhere 
he consented that the resolutions submitted 
should contain a formal expressioiT of sup 

Seised tf' bn, he 

refused to mitigate by one degree the 

intensity of his attack upon the policy of Pre- 
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ferenlial and Pr< 5 tecti^»e,Tariffs. Not even 
the success of Mr Chamberlain’s election¬ 
eering campaign, he told his constituents 
(31st July)? would reconcile him to the aban¬ 
donment of Free Trade. “ I will never 
accept its r^ults until I am convinced by 
logic and reason.” From this time all his 
energy and every faculty were concentrated 
upon one object—“to defeat Mr Chamber¬ 
lain’s proposals.” 

One cannot withhold a large measuffe of 
sympathy from the tariff reforp^ers of Old¬ 
ham during this period. Their parliamentary 
representative was one of the most vehement 
opponents of their policy, and one of the most 
damaging assailants of their hero. Just as 
the Free Traders were muzzled in Parliament, 
the tariff reformers were muzzled in Oldham. 
The Unionist Free Traders viewed the “ rag¬ 
ing, tearing propaganda” of Mr Chamberlain 
in much the same spirit as the Oldham tariff 
reformers viewed the equally pronounced 
activity ‘of their representative. Churchill 
brought Lord Hugh Cfecil down to Oldham, 
then joined forces with him in an attack 
upon the citadel of Chamberlainism. “ Dis- 
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gusted Unionise’'began ,6 give expr^ion 

nf Oldham, and the columns 

of the O/dAa^ Standard witness to the 
literary activity of this ubiquitous individual. 

eelmg culminated in an invitation to Sir 
Gilbert Parker, M.P.. to address a public 
meeting m favour of “tariff reform.” The 
meeting was held late in November, just as 
r Churchill was making a round of the Clubs 
m the constituency. Councillor “ Joe ” Hilton 
made a heated attack upon the “junior mem¬ 
ber, challenging him to take a ballot in every 
Conservative Club in the borough and to 
abide by the result. Two days later Churchill 

North Chadderton Club in his round. A 
meeting had been arranged, but he was met 
with closed doors and a deputation from some 
members assembled inside to say that he 
would not be allowed to address a meeting 
m the Club. Mounting the box-seat of his 
carnage, and baring his head in the drench- 
mg rain, he addressed a few impassioned 
words to a cheering crowd. “ I have not 
embarked upon this fight without intending 
to see It through.” Then he drove home 
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kno^\lng that he Voulcii^^er again be Con¬ 
servative member for Oldham. 

An apology was, of course, tendered by 
the Committee for the conduct of the members 
who were the cause_of the fracas at the North 
Chadderton*Club. But the breach was past 
mending. In.reply to Councillor Hilton’s 
challenge, Churchill was able to make the 
effective retort that “ no obligation whatever 
rested upon a Member of Parliament in his 
position to retire from representation or to 
resign his seat. He had, at anyrate, not de¬ 
parted from the platform on nvhich he was 
elected. . . . He would be perfectly ready, 
if occasion arose, to appeal, not to any hole- 
and-corner vote from ballots in clubs, but 
broadly anS fairly to the electors of that 
great industrial centre.” 

He had already abandoned any hope of 
being again Conservative candidate, and he 
was taking steps to form a Free Trade 
Association. The Duke of Devonshire’s 
Manifesfo to the Free Trade Unionists in 
Dulwich and Lewisham gave him his cue. 
On 19th December, he addressed a letter to 
the Liberal candidate in the Ludlow bye- 
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JaTnst"; 

cfr ‘ h “ The time has now 

me, he said, “ when Free Traders of all 
parties should form one line of baale against 

a F "T n >a.er, addressing 

,h of Mr Chan.berlai„ 

w.th the words, Thank God we have a 
Liberal Party I ” Th^ P..k- "ave a 

and th^ h /' ^ Rubicon was crossed 

and the boats were burned. 

intimating to Mr Churchill- 

M forfeited their cdnfidence in 
him as Unionist member for OMk 
that in the event nf an i • idham, and 

he must no longefrely faTr ”^ 

organisation being used on hi beralf 

On 7th January this resolution was con 
firmed by the General Executive..a!eiX' 
rea.gnat.ons of Mr Sntethurst and of the 
Hon. Secretary were handed in and accepted 
W.nston Churchill had ceased, in name as 
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well |s in fact, t<5 be Gojftervative member 
for Oldham. The battle in the party was 
lost. His one object was now to make cer¬ 
tain that th*e battle in the country was won.^ 
His final letter to the Association contained 
this Parthian-^hot at Mr Balfour. 

“When Mr^Jalfour succeeded Lord Salis¬ 
bury in the Leadership, he solemnly pledged 
himself at the Carlton Club meeting that the 
policy of the party should be unchanged. 
And yet at Sheffield, only a year afterwards, 
he declared for ‘a fundamental reversal of 
the policy of the last fifty years.- Therefore 
it is not against me that any charge of break¬ 
ing pledges can be preferred. ’ 
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RALLYING TIIK OPPOSITION. 

I’ 

T he session of Parliamen*; which opened 
in February 1904 was destined to be 
one of the most stormy and passionate that 
this generation has known. Not even the 
tempestuous "eighties,” when the Irish were 
led by Parnell, and the famous "Fourth 
Party” was -directed by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, produced more scenes of personal 
bitterness, exasperation, and organised dis¬ 
order. The circumstances which accom¬ 
panied the resignations of Mr Ritchie, Lord 
George Hamilton, and the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, rankled in the breasts of the Free Trade 
Unionists, in whose view the Government 
of Mr Balfour had become neither more 
nor less than an organised hypocrisy. The 
Liberals were exasperated past endurance by 
the wholesale measures of reaction introduced 
by a Government which, as they contended, 

had obtained no sanction from the people in 
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the |Kha1<i Election ”,for such legislation. 
Long-sleeping passions, * hatreds, and en¬ 
thusiasms were awakened. The South 
African Labour Ordinance, the Licensing 
Bill, the Education (Defaulting Authorities) 
Bill, the Rep^ort of the Committee on the 
Militia and Volunteers, raised again such 
profound issues as slavery, monopoly, coer¬ 
cion, and conscription. I'he gigantic agita¬ 
tion of Mr Chamberlain threw the dark 
shadow of Protection across a session full of 
painful and humiliating memories to every¬ 
one who holds dear the honoiir'and reputa¬ 
tion of the Mother of Parliaments. Many 
of the “debates ” could be likened to nothing 
other than a rowdy election meeting, where 
unreasoning’ partisans alternately try to 
silence the other side by groans and hootings, 
and where ribald jeers and offensive epithets 
are bandied across the House. 

All parties were in various degrees to 
blame, but chiefly the ministers who con¬ 
trolled the business of the House, By an 
ingenious abuse of the rules of procedure, 
the safety-valve of free discussion was closed. 
An interested member, by giving notice of 
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a motion which he. never meant to pove, 
could absolutely muzzle the House. So 
long as that motion remained upon the 
Notice Papers, members, were prohibited 
from discussing its subject, however urgent 
and important it might be. . The Notice 
Paper was crowded with every motion that 
a perverted ingenuity and an intelligent 
anticipation of events could suggest. The 
evil was admitted on all hands, but rather 
than assist the House to gain control of its 
own business, ministers connived at a system 
which relieved them from many awkward 
and embarrassing discussions. The conse¬ 
quence was that the greater part of the 
session was spent in discussing not the 
affairs of the country, but the manners, 
methods, and honour of ministers; not the 
Fiscal Policy, but the jockeying of colleagues 
out of the Cabinet; the question whether 
Mr Austen Chamberlain and Mr Walter 
Long should resign, and whether Mr Balfour 
presented two “ pamphlets ” or “ dotuments ” 
to his Cabinet in the previous autumn^ not 
Army Reform, but who sent the Report of 
the War Office (Reconstruction) Committee 



rallying the opposition 

to thp Press anti dra^^ed in the Kin<r-s 
name, not the labour conditions in the 
Transvaal, but the refusal of the Govern¬ 
ment to ^ant a day for their discussion. 
Ihe nominal majority of the Government 
was over a j^undred ; sometimes, with the 
help of the Iri^h, it rose considerably higher. 

ut Its real majority was as unstable as the 
price of wheat under the Corn Laws. 7 'cst 
divisions saw it at fifty-one, forty, thirty- 
seven, twenty-nine and fourteen. Frequently 
ministers refrained from pressing their own 
motion, or deliberately obstriicted, in order 
to gam time to bring together a majority 
of lethargic and reluctant supporters. Once 
on an Irish night, they were defeated by 
eleven votes. “The very air of West¬ 
minster smells of dissolution,” said Churchill 
to a Preston audience (26th February). But 
the dissolution was to be not yet. A weak 
Government, grasping at power, staving off 
the evil day by abusing the forms of the 
House, and an exasperated Opposition, keen 
but unorganised, were the conditions which 
produced the disorders and tumults of the 
session of 1904. 
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It was no longec as '‘an indepeipdent 
member,” but as a “declared opponent of 
the Government,”' that Churchill commenced 
his fourth parliamentary session. He was 
fresh from one of his periodic campaigns in 
the constituencies. During the last week 
of January he had addressed a series of 
large and enthusiastic meetings in Dublin, 
Worcester, Kidderminster, Aberdeen, and 
Edinburgh. Private member as he was, 
disowned by his own party, looked askance 
at by the others, he was sustained by the 
thought that dn the country, the ultimate 
arbiter of all parliamentary precedence, he 
had a vast number of friends. From the 
place below the gangway, on the Conserva¬ 
tive side, where he had recently ensconced 
himself, he poured a deadly fire of destruc¬ 
tive argument and barbed raillery into the 
Government position. Mr Morley’s Free 
Trade amendment to the Address, and Mr 
Thomas Lough’s motion to call attention to 
the working of the Brussels Sugar Con¬ 
vention, provided him with occasions for 
two clearly and powerfully reasoned attacks, 

' House of Commons: 39th March 1904. 
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remarkable, evetf in the House where Mr 
Morley spoke, for dignity of tone and high 
seriousness. The former marked his definite 
parting witTi his party. 


“ For the ne.xt ten years the hall-mark of a 
Conservative.would be willingness to work 

for 


“ But some of us,” he added, will not take 
his terms now or ever. ” Thenceforward there 
was ,no attempt to maintain the fiction of 
party loyalty. He was prepared to oppose 
the Government all along the line, and to 
make advances to the Opposition, for. as he 
told a Liberal meeting in Manchester some 
months later (13th May),— 


stanJ^r truth is, that Free Trade does not 
it is a \ ordinary question ; 

Free f can agree on 

nolitirat I economic, financial, 

P htical and moral principles which underlie 

^. cannot fail to find other subjects of agree- 


Reprd'ing as he did the continued exist¬ 
ence of the Government sedulously furthering 
a policy it had not the courage to profess 
openly as a menace to the public welfare, he 
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was able to say would not preten^ any 
longer to regret the inevitable change of 
party authority in the House of Commons ” 
(Preston, 26th February 1904).' When a 
division was taken, he was in the vast majority 
of cases to be found in the same lobby with 
the Liberals. 

The followers of Mr Chamberlain repaid 
his hostility with a passionate personal hatred 
over which they vainly endeavoured to throw 
a mask of contempt. There was no better 
hated man in the House of Commons—not 
even Mr Chrfmberlain himself. The secret 
of effective parliamentary opposition was his. 
He was not content to pursue a policy of 
masterly inactivity. Parliamentary tactics 
meant to him something more than merely 
making a set speech and walking into the 
division lobby in support of it. With all his 
heart and soul, with every faculty alert, watch¬ 
ing as well as praying, he threw himself into 
the work of frustrating the designs of Mr 
Balfour and Mr Chamberlain, as Mr Glad¬ 
stone formerly hurled himself against Lord 
Beaconsfield, and Lord Randolph Churchill, 
in his turn, against Mr Gladstone. My 
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purpose.” said Mr Gladstone at Oxford on 
the eve of the session of 1878, “is day and 
night, week by week, month by month to 
counterwork what I believe to be the purpose 
of Lord Beaconsfield.” “ The businessof an 
Opposu.on.-^aid Lord Randolph Churchill 
IS to oppose. ’ This epic spirit Churchill 
succeeded m infusing into the session of 
1904. His example kindled to emulation the 
more ambitious and eager members of the 
regiO^r Opposition, and called forth upon the 
other side a fierce spirit of reprisal 

The adjournment for the faster recess 
marked a crisis in the state of feeling in the 
House o Commons. Closely associated with 

was Maio‘< T bejow-the-gangway tactics 
was Major Seely, the Conservative member 
or the Isle of Wight, elected while he was 
on active service in South Africa. Worsted in 
ebate. completely outranged by the wither¬ 
ing re of reasoning, sarcasm and invec¬ 
tive. the Chamberlainites concentrated their 
energies lipon the effort to prevent either of 
hesenwo members being heard in the House 
1 he movement culminated in two disgraceful 
scenes just before the House rose 
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On 22nd Marsh , Major Seely ro^e to 

. Henr; Campbell-Bannermans 

:r;f:er/v.th regard 

Chinese Labour 

speech amid groans, ironical 

“a“"rioud conversation and inarticulate 
cheers, lou rising to support 

interruptions. ^ point 

his f'f to hear what 

mytot friend is saying, owing to the v.plgar 
Tmour of the Conservative party. It was 

general uproar. ^ 

onewhmh ;,„„an nature had 

-- - - 'f 

chorus of taunts, and jeers 

contest. 
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A^week later, thurchil/rose to address the 
ouse on the motion for adjournme’nt. Mr 
Balfour chose .he same moment ,o rise and 
walk ou of the House. I. „as an unfor- 
tuna.e cho.ce, for, simultaneously, as if at a 

fed to shoutMown Major Seely rose in their 
places and filed out of the Chamber. Failino 
o s,fence the.r assailants, they endeavoured 

Nationalist party, but to that Unionist 
par y in „h,eh Mr Chamberlain'once boasted 
ha, he was associated with •• tinglish gentle, 
men belongs the honour of havinn i,„ro. 
diced the method of organised boycott inu, 
jte proceetiings of the Imperial Parliament. 

tofh *"■ Blalrymple wrote 

the Ttmei •• | rejoice that such a definite ex¬ 
pression of feeling was yesterday manifested " 
Against this we may put the description of the 
scene by-Mr ,a„ Malcolm, a chivalrous and 
high-spimed supporter of Mr lialfour, who 

XvithTh ” k'-"' “■'ChutchilPs opinions 

nor with the acerbity of his language.” 

tade wh.Vh'^ nothing to rejoice at in the spec¬ 
tacle which we witnessed on Tuesday last 
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when some 250 i^efnbers' of the Unionist 
party wkhdrew from the Chamber when Mr 
Churchill rose to speak ; whilst those who had 
the audacity to remain and listep. were be- 
sought to join the hilarious throng outside in 
the lobby by gentlemen whose party useful- 
^ss it has hitherto been difficult to ascertain. 
The dignity and decency of these proceedings 
w^e not enhanced by the fact that the spaces 
behind the swing doors at one end of the 
Chamber and behind Mr Speaker’s chair at 
ffie other end were blocked, during Mr 
Churchill s speech, by knots of jeerincf 
British members.” ^ ^ 

The immediate results were hardly grati¬ 
fying to the authors of these tactics. Major 
Seely resigned his seat forthwith, and ap¬ 
pealed from his party to his constituents for 
a vote of confidence. The Liberals decided 
not to oppose him, and the Conservatives 
were unable to find a candidate prepared to 
fight a bye-election on a Chinese Labour issue. 
1 hose whose clamour had provoked his re¬ 
signation had the mortification of seeing his 
unopposed return. Churchill took' his re- 
venge with an audacity and ingenuity even 
more exasperating. He did not resign. He 
denied the right of any section of the House 
of Commons to intervene between him and 
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his constituent's. • But be 'placed the matter 
in the hands of his local Association, which 
consisted of a majority of Chamberlainites. 
Let it pas 5 a resolution calling for his resig^- 
nation, and it would be forthcoming immedi¬ 
ately. The Association wisely declined his 
offer, and perhaps it was not uninfluenced by 
what had happened in the Isle of Wight. 
Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike, the 
1 ariff Reformers found little comfort during 
the.J 5 aster Vacation. 

During the recess an event hajjpened which 
had an all-important bearing upon Churchill’s 
position in the House of Commons. A 
deputation waited upon him from the Liberal 
Association^of North-West Manchester, that 
great industrial and commercial constituency 
which, through the historic Free Trade Hall, 
is indissolubly connected with the names of 
Cobden and Bright. He was invited to 
become Free Trade candidate for this 
Division with the full and official support of 
the Liberal Association. The seat was held, 
by a large majority, by Sir William Houlds- 
worth, a supporter of the Government, a most 
influential local employer, and a man widely 
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c 

and deservedly popular. To throw down the 
gauntlet to such a champion would be a 
hazardous exploit, but with that indomitable 
spirit which is one of the chief e'lements of 
his strength, Churchill resolved to accept 
the invitation. Other proposiils had been 
made to him both in England' and in Scot¬ 
land, some offering him what were practically 
“ safe seats.” But his heart and his ambition 
were where the battle was thickest. The 
greater the danger the greater the glory^nd 
the triumph. He addressed a meeting of the 
Liberal Council, stating frankly that his views 
on certain constitutional questions differed 
from the generally accepted Liberal views, 
but urging the formation of “ one long line 
of battle ” on the Free Trade issue. He 
pledged himself “ to work in close co-opera¬ 
tion with the Liberal party in just the same 
way as the Liberal Unionists in 1886 worked 
in effective co-operation with the Conserva¬ 
tives.” It was as Liberal candidate for North- 
West Manchester that “ the junior member 
for Oldham ” reappeared in Parliament.* 

For the remainder of that session Winston 
Churchill took his place beside Lloyd-George, 
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• % 

as one of the untJfficiaMeiders of the Opposi- 
“ tion. Differing widely in temperament, they 
both possess, in a superlative degree, the 
political iifstinct. The nimble Welshman and 
the dashing Englishman played the political 
game with ^he same verve and resource. 
Whatsoever their hands found to do they did 
it with all their might. The dilatoriness of 
the Government, and the congested state of 
public business, gave them their opportunity. 
Thf: .Aliens Bill, the Licensing Bill, the Edu¬ 
cation (Defaulting Authorities) Bill were not 
introduced till far on in the session, and there 
were also upon the list a number of less im¬ 
portant measures. Lloyd-George’s activities 
were chiefly directed towards the Licensing 
and Education Bills, while Churchill marked 
for his own the Aliens Bill. The Licensing 
Bill was only carried by the most drastic 
application of the closure. In order to pass 
this measure, to the provisions of which many 
members of their party were strongly op¬ 
posed, ministers had to rob the House of its 
deliberative functions and transform it into a 
registering machine. The Education (De¬ 
faulting Authorities) Bill was also carried by 
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m^mbert al of Governmcni' 

nresstn *0 sup 

m selT Low.ond perished 

beforr^L’' "’ 'n T °^*<= ‘""°0O"ts ” 

the end of the session. 

of Ih '^''000 Bill Churchill detected one 

the Inr '"® “"d ''exatious attempts at 
the introductton of ••protection by bypo- 

•rratmL'^^'^^t ’’“"d the Bili 

£ on JT n"'''‘^ P'«i"acious 

thr other supporters , on 

the other hand it tended to inllantc public 

optnton against •■the dirty foreigner," and to 

accustom the public mind to the^ide of 

nu^ f Immigration, the 

o aliens in this country is very small, 

^6, per cent, of the population,, as compared 

cent, in Frrnce'Tss'" 
linrJ ri ’95 per cent, in Switzer- 

d. and 1376 per cent, in the United States, 
rhe Commission further reported that disease 
was relatively scarce, and that very few aliens 
arS 
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jndeed became cfiargeilbip on the rates. In 
the face of this report a Bill was intftjduced, 
the scope and intention of which extended 
far beyond the exclusion or deportation qf 
known criminals or prostitutes, concerning 
which all pagties were agreed. The Bill, 
instead of strtctly defining the grounds and 
manner of exclusion, delegated vast and in¬ 
determinate powers to police or Customs 
officials, acting under regulations to be made 
by the Home Secretary, but not included in 
the Bill. It was an attempt to* establish in 
this country a system of arbifrary police in¬ 
terference and espionage on the Russian 
model. To say that Churchill hurled himself 
against it is^ut to do justice to the impetuous 
nature of his onslaught. The reference of 
the Bill to the Standing Committee on Law, 
in which the closure could not be applied, 
gave him his opportunity, and would further 
seem to indicate that the measure was intro¬ 
duced for show purposes rather than with 
any serious and deliberate intention. Word 
by iXrord, and clause by clause, the Bill was 
fought out in Committee. One amendment 
was as good as another for Churchill’s pur- 
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poM,»lon| as he><iuid|^ for or ^ns 
It. Tlihe was the weapon with which h« 
hostile majority, and time killet 
the Bill. Three lines in six days was tht 
rate of progress, and the Bill was withdmwr 
before the end of the session, o 
An attempt was made to prejtidice Churchill 
and other opponents of the Bill in the eyes 
of the electors by representing them as the 
campions of criminal aliens, the effort 
never got beyond being an attempt^*An 
offer was m&de by the opponents of the Bill 
to paM with l^eneral consent clauses which 
would secure the exclusion of known criminals 
and the banishment of aliens convicte d rtf 
serious offences. The offer wa^refusedlSy 
the authors of the Bill were hoist with their 
own petard. The stigma which they at¬ 
tempted to throw upon the Oppositi^ re¬ 
coiled ttfwn themselves. The whole e^sode 

was an instructive lesson in parliamentary 
stratify. , • , ^ 

y It was annual Finaii^Bil} 

the hatue tag^ ihiclie^ “Ifbe 


■■ia-.ever'tha stfat^^;: 
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'last days oT the l^oset^rjpGovernment had 
■riiere* been a bombardment so skilfully 
planned, so stubbornly maintained, and so 
brilliantly Executed. For some sessions past 
a committee of private members on the 
Liberal side had existed with the object of 
operating ontthe Finance Bill. Whatever 
its private deliberations may have been, therp 
had never been much to show for them in 
open debate. •But in the session of 1904 
Mr M ICenna and Mr W^. S. Robson made 
reputations by their handling of .the tobacco 
duties. Mr Whitley, Mr LougR, Mr Runci- 
man, and Mr Trevelyan proved themselves 
men of sterling parliamentary metal. And 
ever first on^ the barricade, and first in the 
trenches, wm Winston Spencer Churchill, 

The daring of his strategy is exemplified 
by his amendment to the tea duty. The 
policy of Preferential Tariffs was before the 
couptry, but all efforts to sa:ure a discussion 
of the plain Issue in the House had failed. 
The moit definite statement of the Prime 
Mimster w as that he had no settled convic¬ 
tions. When the tea duty came along, there¬ 
fore, Mr Churchill, occupying a position of 
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greater freedom aTid«Iess nesponsibility than 
the ofjfi«ial members of the Opposition, pro*^ 
posed to move an amendment granting a 
preference on Colonial tea. Up Jumped Mr 
Balfour to give an ironical welcome to this 
“new and unexpected recruitj’ on the part 
of “ those of us who are in favour of prefer- 
tjnce.” It was a fatal slip. Mr Asquith was 
immediately on his feet, supporting the motion 
to report progress in view of this sensational 
avowal by the Prime Minister. The rnotion 
was crushed, of course, by the machine-like 
majority, but the Prime Minister fled from 
the scene of his discomfiture. Churchill gaily 
proceeded to move his amendment. His 
object, he said, 

“was to draw a distinction between two 
classes of tea which came into this country— 
first, the tea which was the produce of British 
Colonies, and was sent, not for mere sordid 
gain, but to strengthen the ties of Imperial 
sentiment—and next the tea wKich was sent 
here as the result of an evil conspiracy be¬ 
tween foreign countries and the Cobden Club, 
with the intention of breaking the •onstitu- 
tion of Englishmen, and driving a wedge be¬ 
tween the Mother Country and the Colonies.” 
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There was a swious ^^jul-pose beneath this 
' Paille^y. The speech was a challenc,<e to the 
wire-pullers and caucus managers of the 
Tariff Reform League to bring forward theif 
proposals in the open light of day. But they 
were glued to,their seats by the necessity of 
keeping Mr Balfour in power until their plans 
had matured. The amendment was defeated 
as a matter of course. It had served its pur¬ 
pose, however.* It was an object lesson and 
a demonstration to the country that ministers 
retained office at the expen:<e of their 
convictions. 

It was his bold initiative which led to the 
remarkable “all-night sitting,” when the hour- 
hand went twice round the clock before the 

* 9 

wearied House rose. About one o’clock in 
the morning the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had offered to consent to an adjournment on 
the understanding that no difficulty would be 
put in the way of the Budget being finished 
at the next sitting. A mildly deprecating 
murmur *from the Front Opposition Bench 
seerAed ^o indicate no very rooted objection, 
and the Chancellor was already congratulating 
himself on his tact. His hopes were rudely 
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disturbed. Churbhijl was alrea*dy in tht 
breach.. “At any" rate.” he interpeflated 
“ the right hon. gentleman has no agreement 
with me.” Marked approval frdm “below 
the gangway’’ showed that he had accurately 
gauged the spirit of the Opposjtion, and the 
sitting proceeded. 

To the superficial critic it might seem that 
much of Churchill’s action was vexatious, 
that he made mountains out of molehills, and 
that he opposed for the mere sake of opposi¬ 
tion. Never^theless, every act was governed 
by a profound^nd reasoned conviction that 
the best service he could render his country 
was to bring about a General Election as soon 
as possible. He saw what he believed on 
good grounds, to be a conspiracy between^ 
Mr Balfour and Mr Chamberlain to under¬ 
mine by imperceptible degrees the established 
fiscal system of the country. He saw a 
ministry riding rough-shod over the con¬ 
stitutional theory of Government, and en- 
orcing, by the aid of a machine-like party 
majority, measures, such as the Chinese 
Labour Ordinance and the Licensfng Bill, 
for which It had received no mandate, and to 
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which there was«every#reason to suppose the 
■*vast^ majority of the electors were •violently 
opposed. To hasten the .appeal to the 
electors was. therefore, the governing aim of 
all his actions, of his ingenious amendments 
and his inexljaustihle oratory. 

This const.int hanging upon the Govern¬ 
ment flank, sniping, raiding, cutting the lines 
of communications, c.ipturing convoys, com¬ 
pletely broke'-down the patience and ex¬ 
hausted the temper of the Government party. 
Mr Balfour showed his anno^.ance rather 
femininely by ostentatiously tv.alking out of 
the Chamber whenever Churchill rose to 
speak. Mr Chamberlain was frequently 
goaded into heated interruptions and pro¬ 
testations, in which encounters he had the 
unusual experience of finding himself held in 
check by a dialectical rapier as pointed, and 
as deftly handled, as his own. The rank and 
file raged exceedingly and impotently. Mr 
Balfour, how*ever, succeeded in extricating 
himself, like Kuropatkin, from the harassing 
and'out^flanking movements of his enemy. 
He is one of the most brilliant rear-guard 
strategists. Many casualties were suffered. 
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much baggage was*Jc«t, and much proposed 
legislati6n was abandoned, but he liv^s td^ 
fight again. That he survived the session of 
^904 is a final proof of his extraordinarily 
subtle and intricate parliamentary genius. 
No other man could have ^one it—few, 
indeed, would have attempted ft. 

* Churchill was now an accepted member of 
the Liberal Opposition, working for the return 
of a Liberal ministry to p6wer. Shortly 
after his adoption as candidate for North-West 
Manchester be had transferred his seat to the 

9 . 

Liberal side of*the House. His co-operation 
with the party was not confined to Parliament. 
On the occasion of the annual meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation, at^Manchester, 
he addressed, along with Mr Morley, a great 
gathering of Liberals in the Free Trade 
Hall. At the great Cobden Centenary 
Demonstration in the Alexandra Palace, he 
followed Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and moved to enthusiasm a vaster audience 
than he had ever before addressed. No 
bye-election was complete without his power¬ 
ful aid. He brought with him the very 

spirit of victory, and his rattling speeches at 
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Oswestry and at Reding were among the 
‘best-remembered incidents in twQ stirring 
contests. At Manchester, he settled down 
promptly"to the hard, practical work of cap¬ 
turing a seat. The announcement that Sir 
William Houldsworth had resolved not to 
contest the seat again came as a surprise, and 
transformed his chance from a sportipg 
hazard to a fair prospect. The Conservatives 
could never fird another candidate so strong. 
Churchill, however, observed the Crom¬ 
wellian maxim to trust in Providence and 
keep your powder dry. In the midst of an 
arduous session he found time to deliver a 
series of remarkable speeches in Manchester. 
And already there are signs that not only in 
the constituency he has chosen, but through¬ 
out the whole of that great industrial centre, 
he is to be the figure round which all the 
progressive forces will rally into one invin¬ 
cible line of battle. 

At the meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation at Manchester,' referred to above, 
Mr,Churchill moved the vote of thanks to 
Mr Johli Morley in a spirited little speech, 

‘ 13th May 1904. 
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which may appropri^ely be reproduced at 
the end of this chapter. He said ;— 

“This is not the first time that I have 
supported Mr Morley. I supported him 
at the beginning of the year, when he 
introduced his amendment into the House 
of Commons in favour of lib^ty of trade. 
I supported him two years ago, when he 
moved the adjournment of the House in 
order to discuss the case—I daresay you have 
forgotten it—of a Mr Cartwrjght, and when 
he was defending, as I then thought and still 
think, the liberty of the subject. It wsks my 
duty to support him then ; it is my duty to¬ 
night, my duty and my pleasure. It is a 
pleasure to listen to a speech like that. It is 
a pleasure personally to me, because Mr 
Morley was, I think, almost the only member 
of the late Liberal Government ^o whom my 
father invariably referred—was permitted to 
refer—as “his right hon. friend.” That is 
a distinction which I am proud to inherit. 
Quite apart from any personal feelings, it is 
perfectly clear to everyone that when Mr 
Morley comes at such a time of our fortunes 
as this into the Free Trade Hall, the Free 
Trade candidate for the division in which this 
famous building stands must be there. 

“ Now you have before you on the papei'the 
resolution which I am charged to move, and 
I can assure you I put it quite honestly to the 
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meeting, becausfe, if not letting out a 

^ecrfet, I was allowed to make it up myself. 
I listened with great interest to the remark¬ 
able spee<;li which my right honourable friend 
has delivered. I welcome that speech as 'a 
whole. I welcome his allusion to the need— 
the urgent ry^ed—of retrenchuKmt. 1 wel¬ 
come his br®ad, tolerant, statesmanlike out¬ 
look upon the whole arena of political affairs, 
and 1 welcome—1 was going to say I welcoitie 
especially—what he said and what he did not 
say about the* great problem of Ireland. I 
don’t jjretend, I should not be honest if I did, 
that I am able to agree—you \yould not ex¬ 
pect me ; he would not expec^t me—to agree 
with his views altogether on that (jiiestion. 
But I welcome what he said and what he did 
not say, because I think its object and its in¬ 
tention—and coming from such a man as Mr 
. Morley abo®e all otiiers—its object is to make 
it easier for Free Traders of all parties to stand 
together in the near future in one long line. 

“ For since Mr Balfour executed what Mr 
Morley has charitably called the Sheffield 
policy, and what I will venture to call the 
Sheffield shuffle, I have urged, publicly and 
privately, a ^'ree Trade concentration. Three 
months*ago, as some of you may remember, 
staoding in this very place, I appealed to the 
Liberals of Manchester not to make the Tory 
and Unionist Free Traders sacrifice their 
political identity, but to take them in virtue 
of their - agreement on the great dividing 
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issue of the day, an^ r. ust td" everything else 
coming Mght in the end. The fact thht I* 
stand here to-night is a proof, I think to some 
extent, that in Manchester, at any rate, that 
appeal has not gone altogether unregarded, 
bir, I recognise the tolerant attitude which 
the Liberal party have adopted„towards the 
Unionist free Traders. I appreciate the 
generosity witli which they have cast their 
ccgis over some of those whom M r Chamberlain 
has been driving from their party, and I don’t 
think they will have great caiiSe to regret it. 
Ihe truth is, that Tree Trade does not stand 
alone. It is pot an ordinary question, Tt is a 
touchstone. -Pj^ople who can agree on Free 
1 rade, on the economic, financial, political 
and nioral principles which underlie it, cannot 
lail to find other subjects of agreement. 

“ Our opponents told us last autumn, in a 
mocking manner, that Free T.ade was a 
shibboleth. 1 here is many a true word 
spoken in jest. I do not know whether they 
looked up, before they used that expression, 
the passage from which it is taken. It is a 
shibboleth ; and by it you can tell.with moral 
certainty who are the men of Gilead, and who 
are not. Well, now, ladies and gentlemen, if 
we are to combine all the available forces, and 
I think a good many forces are available, in 
tie defence of our P'ree Trade systekh, there 
n '^j'^^Sers which, if you will allow me, 

I would draw your attentfon to. The armies 
of voters who are going to the poll at the 
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next elecuon in* favoyr \)f Liberalism and 
«Fre^ Trade candidates inquire to be assured 
that the Government their votes are*going to 
place in power, should be, to put it plainly, a 
distinctiv^y Liberal Government, which w^l 
administer the complicated and the vast busi¬ 
ness of State and Kmi>ire from their distinc¬ 
tively and clj[h,racteristic:illy Liberal point of 
view. VVe do not want, certainly some of 
those who have left Mr Chamberlain’s follow¬ 
ing do not want, to see in power after the 
next election another Government which will 
do the same kind of things that this Govern- 
menf has done, only do them perhaps a little 
better, or, if you like it, a littleVorse. 

“ VVe want a Government,^ 1* take it, that, 
for instance, will think a little more about the 
native toiler at the bfjttom of the mine and a 
little less about the fluctuations of the share 
market in London. VVe want a Government 
which, instead of looking mainly abroad, will 
look mainly, if not, I think, entirely, at home. 
We want a Government and a policy which 
will think the condition of a slum in an English 
city as not less worthy of the attention of 
statesmen "and of Parliament than a jungle in 
Somaliland.’ That is the kind of Government 
we war»t, and that is the kind of Government 
which we may be able to obtain. That is the 
kind oSGovernment which Mr Chamberlain 
says will, ‘after a brief interval, be hissed off 
the stage.’ WelLlet us get it first—and then 
we will show what we will do with the hissing. 
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“Now, if we knbvit,what ••we want—I am 
quite surprised I 'carry such a general, 
measure of agreement—we also are lucky in 
knowing what we have to fight. The great 
leader of the Protectionist party, "whatever 
else you may or may not think about him, 
has at anyrate left us in no doubt as to what 
use he will make of his victory'^f he should 
win it. We know perfectly well what to 
ej«pect a party of great vested interests, 
banded together in a formidable confedera¬ 
tion ; corruption at home, aggr(^sion to cover 
it up abroad ; the trickery of tariff juggles, 
the tyranny of a pArty machine ; sentiment 
by the buckefful ; patriotism by the imperial 
pint; the open band at the public exchequer, 
the open door at the public-house ; dear food 
for the million, cheap labour for the million¬ 
aire. 1 hat is the policy of Birmingham, and 
we are going to erect against th^it policy of 
Birmingham the policy of Manchester. 

riien they are in another danger, which 
we niust not overlook. Free Trade is a 
condition, as I hold, of progress ; it is an aid 
to progress ; it is a herald of progress—but it 
IS not progress. Something more than that is 
needed. Free Trade is never to be defended 
by a purely negative policy. It is quite true 
influences of free imports 
and British labour and natural advantages 
have produced in this country a much greater 
accumulation of wealth than is to be seen in 
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those European nation^Hich enjoy all the ad¬ 
vantages of a conscriptiv^ army and pf scien¬ 
tific tariffs. But it is quite ridiculous, and we 
shall make^oursel ves ridiculous if we go about 
saying, in a world with so much squalor and 
misery, how happy, how wealthy’, how con¬ 
tented, how luxurious we arc. We must pro¬ 
duce, if we ;^c successfully to deftmd I* ree 
I rade, a positive and practical policy of social 
reform. 

‘‘Well, what is that policy to be ? I am 
not entith tl ty advise y ou upon that—not 
even though the AJanchcstcr Courier de¬ 
nounces me as a shocking Badical, not even 
though the Tivics newspaper'says 1 am 
almost as batl as Mr Morley*. 1 think we 
have heard from him to-night in his brotui 
survey of affairs the outline, at any rate, of a 
considerable quantity of practical business 
.which requires prompt and immediate settle¬ 
ment. And let me say this. It is very 
likely^ that^ in dealing with great, urgent 
questions like land, like liquor, like labour, 
you may cause some little excitement and 
even some little irritation among the great 
vested interests which are affected by your 
legislation. ‘We wish to treat everybody 
with th« greatest kindness and with the 
greatest respect. We do not wish, if we can 
help it, .to hurt a fly, but we have got to 
make this clear in regard to great and urgent 
social questions such as I have mentioned, 
that wherever private privilege comes into 
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collision with the f)ublic interest,'the public 
interest piust have right-of-way. 

“ Mr Morley has spoken about the neces¬ 
sity of retrenchment. Ever since J had the 
honour, not very long ago, of a seat in the 
House of Commons, from the very first 
month I have urged and worked and preached 
in favour of the cause for whi^ Lord Ran¬ 
dolph Churchill sacrificed everything. It is 
vvjry likely that in making the necessary re¬ 
ductions in military establishments which 
wise economy and prudent • policy would 
dictate, you will find yourself open to a 
certain amount of abuse. You will be told 
—perhaps I* may say we shall be told—I 
don t in the least mind taking my share—we 
shall be told that we are traitors, that we are 
unpatriotic, that we have not learned to think 
Imperially. Well, don’t let us worry too 
much about that. Don’t let us*trouble our-, 
selves too much about what the Protectionists 
may say or may think of us, so long as we 
are sure, absolutely sure, that, according to 
our own lights and our own principles, we 
are doing the thing which is best in the 
interests and for the honour of our own 
people in our own land. 

‘‘ The issues which will be at stake at the 
next election are not, 1 think, to be measured 
by the number of millions you will otrike off 
the wasteful and worthless expenditure of 
this country, nor are they limited by the 
exact and precise legislative proposals with 
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which the new P3rliam^jr\f will have to deal. 
Thert is something more at stake tlvin that. 
All through the winter we have listened to a 
revival of ^11 the stale, old, exploded argu¬ 
ments of Protection ; to all sorts of doctrines 
and theories about trade and commerce, which 
it had been hcjiijcd in this twentieth century 
we had cast‘as far behind as the ancient 
popular beliefs in magic and witchcraft. 
That strange experience has produced ill 
many quarters some doubts whether, after 
all, there is any such tiling as real progress 
in human affairs, whether all the exertions 
and sacrifices of generations ^niake much 
difference, whether it is not till a jiurposeless 
journeying to and fro, up an5 down, which 
leaves us at the end of the day not much 
further advanced than when we began. 1 
don’t blame those doubters—1 don’t even 
•wonder at their doubts ; but we are here to¬ 
night to tell them they are wrong. 

“ We are here to sweep away those whis¬ 
perings of despair. We are here to say, as 
Mr Birrell said, that we are not going back 
—we are going on. Our movements are 
towards a better, fairer organisation of 
society; ancJ our faith is strong and high 
that th5 time shall surely come—and will 
come the sooner for our efforts—when the 
dull, gr6y clouds under which millions of our 
countrymen are monotonously toiling, will 
break and melt and vanish for ever in the 
sunshine of a new and noble age.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


A FUTURE LEADEkj 

TIWINSTON Spencer Churchill is 
essentially a vivid personality. 
The lines of his character* are strongly 
marked—the colours are bold and striking. 
In a crowd ;his figure is one of the points 
which catch the eye of the observer. His 
frame is powerfully built, but already he 
carries himself with something of the scholar's 
stoop. His reddish hair, his pal^complexion,, 
his rugged but pleasing features, his bright" 
and eager eyes, his careless awkwardness of 
deportment, and his vigorous use of expres¬ 
sive gesture, stamp at once upon the memory 
the impress of a distinct individuality. He 
excites curiosity; he holds attention; he is 
interesting. “ 

When he was “ wanted'' in Pretffria, the 
following description was circulated by the 
Boer authorities:— 
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“ Englisliman^tw^nty-five years old ; about 
fjve feet eight inches taH ; indifferent build ; 
walks a little with a bend forwafd; pale 
appearance; red-brownish hair ; small mous¬ 
tache, harflly perceptible ; talks through th.e 
nose : cannot pronounce the letter ‘ S ’ pro¬ 
perly, and does not know one word of Dutch.” 

There is, pei^iaps, a touch of malice in the 
portrait, but on the whole it is a faithful ob¬ 
jective list of identification marks. The Boer 
police were nfc) rivals to Mr Massingham in 
impressionist writing. What the portrait 
does not give is the style and mannerism of 
the man—his air of alert decfsron and con¬ 
viction, not to say cocksureness. 

On the platform Churchill not only attracts 
but compels attention. He is a born popular 
'orator. He possesses himself of an audience 
and his personality pervades the whole meet¬ 
ing. The average speaker does well if he 
can state a fact clearly. Churchill uses words 
with the practised skill of an artist, not only 
to state facts,‘but to express fine and complex 
shades t>f meaning, to excite emotion, to 
arowse sympathy, to carry conviction. His 
speech is never a mere catalogue of facts and 
syllogisms. He allures his hearers along the 
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argument with droll humours, with bold meta¬ 
phors, yith apt and happy allusions, an<J with 
the picturesque phraseology of a rich and 
varied diction. His appeal is powerful, 
because it is to first principles and to ele¬ 
mental instincts. This, too, is the secret 
of the power of the great poiitician whom 
Churchill has singled out for his attack. But 
tkere is this difference between them. While 
the appeal of Joseph Chambqrlain is purely 
material, that of Winston Churchill is funda¬ 
mentally mgral. The one plays upon the 
strings of iriternational jealousy and indivi¬ 
dual cupidity ; the other touches the chord 
of common humanity. 

In many respects Winston’s oratory re¬ 
sembles his father’s. It is dashing, high-* 
spirited, pungent and popular. He is never 
over the heads of his audience. He can talk 
policy to the House of Commons and econo¬ 
mics to a meeting of Manchester business 
men, and he can hold the attention of a mass 
meeting on the same subjects. He is equally 
at home in the senate, on the platform, and 
on the stump. But his range is wider, his 
grip is firmer and his culture is deeper than 
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his father’s. HeJia^higiscIf more completely 
ifi control. He has never been guilty of that 
oratorical license which allowed Lord Ran¬ 
dolph to rt^er to " the Moloch of Midlothian,” 
but he has the same fondness for, and skill in 
the use of, invective, and it is not at all sur¬ 
prising that ttis quondam associates are sore 
from his raillery. He has described Mr Brod- 
rick as suffering from “ German measles,” hf r 
Balfour as a “•Sheffield shuffler,” Mr Arnold 
Forster as a “ Jack in office,” the Tariff Re¬ 
form League as “ a disreputable body,” whose 
support was “ as fatal as pr<is*sic acid ” to 
candidates, and he has dared to laugh at 
Mr Chamberlain, whose patriotism he has 
measured “by the imperial pint.” He has 
doubted whether all the failures of the 
Government may be attributed, as Mr Cham¬ 
berlain insinuates, “ to the speeches of the 
leader of the Opposition and the traitorous 
intrigues of the foreign members of the Cob- 
den Club.” ^de has never been able to make 
out “ wfty it should be honourable, patriotic, 
aneWmperial to refine sugar, and contemptible, 
unworthy and pro-Boer to be engaged in jam 
and pickles.” It is part of his philosophy of 
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life that the best deff ncfe isr.a counter attack, 
and a characteristic example is to be <foui?d 
in his well-deserved retort to Colonel Kenyon 
Slaney, M.P., at the Oswestry bye-election. 

“ I notice that Colonel Kenyon Slaney 
says that I and my hon. friend are renegades 
and traitors. I have often nouced that when 
political controversy becomes excited, persons 
c*rcholeric disposition and limited intelligence 
are apt to become rude. Ladies and gentle¬ 
men, if I am a traitor, at anyrute I was fight¬ 
ing the Boers in South Africa when Colonel 
Kenyon Slagey was slandering them at home. 
My hon. friecid and I had the honour of serv¬ 
ing in the field for our country, while this 
gallant, fire-eating colonel was content to kill 
Kruger with his mouth in the comfortable 
security of England.” 

1 hese, however, are but the rubble borne 
clown on a strong and impetuous current. 
They have helped to gain him notoriety— 
they have not accounted for his success. He 
has .attacked vigorously those who have come 
across his path, but his main and Earnest effort 
has always been directed to policy. ' 

Lord Randolph Churchill is said to have 
regretted that he did not throughout his 
career make freer use of his pen. Winston 
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has profited by his fatkei*'s experience. His 
books had already given him a pubHc stand¬ 
ing before he entered the House. During 
the controversies of the past four years he 
has been one of the most prolific and accept¬ 
able writers^.of letters to the Press. The 
“letter to a* correspondent” has been one 
of his favourite methods of controversy, agd 
the raciness of his effusions have always in¬ 
sured them a warm welcome, as “ good copy ” 
from tjie newspapers. From his first session 
he has commanded a wider ajidicnce than 
most members of Cabinet ranic. His literary 
power is as native and spontaneous as his 
speebh, and he enjoys the rare felicity of being 
read both fo/ his matter and for his manner. 

The salient features in the character of 
Winston Churchill are will, courage, origin¬ 
ality and magnetism. He has mapped out 
his course, and he pursues it with a dogged 
persistence. He is not to be intimidated 
either by party pressure or public prejudice. 
Unlike many Liberals, he did not hesitate to 
adwcat^ conciliation during the war period 
when Jingoism was rampant. Later, he has 
again opposed the predominant spirit in his 
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strenuous oppositidncto inoreased expendi¬ 
ture on armaments. He knows not the*feat 
of unpopularity, because he is convinced that 
his principles are right, and he' has that 
confidence in himself which tells him that 
if he can but get the ear of ^he public, all 
will be well. Self-confidence is tlie essence of 
h^ courage. In parliamentary tactics he 
has ever taken the initiative with satisfac¬ 
tory results. He has made •the pace and 
done the pioneer work of opposition^ The 
magnetism his character is as apparent in 
its negative a^’in its positive aspects. He 
repels as much as he attracts; he makes 
enemies as well as friends; he is no less 
hated than admired. Those members of 
the House of Commons who profess in-* 
difference to him, do so with an elaborate 
affectation which betrays itself. 

In one sense every character in fiction is a 
projection of the author’s own personality, 
but it would be arbitrary to take these 
characters, in their literal sense, as personal 
confessions. The point of view, however, 
may give us the clue to the temperament of 
the author. There is a very interesting 
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passage in his bgyi^ qpvel, Savrota, in which 
Chyrchill analyses the c'haracter an^ motives 
of the hero in the great crisis of his career :— 

” Was it worth it ? The struggle, the 
labour, the constant rush of affairs, the 
sacrifice of many things that make life 
easy or pleasant—for what? A people's 
good ! That, he would not disguise from 
himself, was rather the direction than ^he 
cause of his efforts. Ambition was the 
motive force, *and he was powerless to resist 
it. He could appreciate the delights of an 
artist, a life devoted to the search for beauty 
or of sport, the keenest plea?yii^ that leaves 
no sting behind. To live in dreamy quiet 
and philosophic calm in some beautiful gar¬ 
den, far from the noise of men, and with 
every diversion that art and intellect could 
wzft, he felt, a more agreeable pic¬ 
ture. And yet he knew that he could not 
endure it. • Vehement, high and daring ’ 
was his cast of mind. The life he lived 
was the only one he could ever live; he 
must go on to the end. The end comes 
often early ^to such men, whose spirits are 
so wrought that they know rest only in 
action, contentment only in danger, and in 
confusion find their only peace.” 

“ A people’s good”—“ambition “vehe- 
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ment, high and dariqg—’ithe end comes 
often earjly.” These* are the clues to a very 
complex and high-strung character. Looking 
back upon the crowded decade of glorious 
life which is his career up to the present, we 
cannot fail to recognise all the lines of the 
picture ; the manifold interlaciAg of world¬ 
liness, and “ other-worldliness,” of ambition 
ami devotion, of impulse and calculation, of 
passion and reason ; and ov«r all, like a 
hectic flush, the shadow of the et^. Is 
there some sinister significance in the last 
phrase? Is* there in this brilliant young 
life, all the converging lines of which point 
to exalted power, some nightmare spectre 
of Death on a White Horse pursuing him 
down the ever-narrowing vista of the years?' 
H as Churchill crowded so much into his life 
because he knows his years are numbered ? 

There is a story, probably false, that 
Churchill commenced his parliamentary 
career with the remark, “ The Churchills 
peg out early. I am going to m^e sure 
of my innings.” It is just the kind of 
obvious story which gets invented. Lord 
Randolph Churchill died young. His son is 
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of an intensely high^-gtrung and nervous 

temperament. He has been prodigal in the 
expense of his strength and energy. Can 
such a pace last? Is there fuel to keep 
up this tremendous combustion ? The gos¬ 
sips noticed jthat once during last session he 
halted in the middle of a sentence of his 
speech, hesitated for a moment in the effprt 
to gather up the broken link of memory, and 
then sat dovfrn abruptly with the sentence 
unfin'shed. “ Nerves giving way already ! " 
was the whisper which ran rqui^d the lobbies. 
There is, moreover, a curious natural defect 
in his voice, a sibilant undercurrent like the 
wheeze of the bellows beneath the organ 
music. Dejmosthenes-like, he has conquered 
it, and even subdued it to his use as a char¬ 
acteristic mannerism, but still there is always 
an appearance of conscious effort in his 
utterance. On such a frail foundation as 
this, malicious hints and innuendoes have 
been put into circulation. They are of the 
same category as the imputations of physi- 
caP cowardice which were scotched by Sir 
Evelyn Wood’s letter at the time of the 
Oldham ejection. 
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His record is the be%t reply to these silly 
fables. The man who went through *the* 
Lancers’ Charge at Omdurman, who saved 
the engine of the armoured train at Chieveley, 
and who escaped from Pretoria, is no 
coward. The logic, the knceyledge, the 
economics, the sustained and progressive 
poTver of his writings and speeches never 
came from a hypodermic syringe. As to the 
' resources of health and bodil)^ vigour upon 
which he can draw, the author of thi*»book 
has no data for a pathological diagnosis. 
No valetudinarian can aspire to lead a great 
political party. But Churchill has lived an 
active open-air life, while many other youths 
of his rank have been undernrining their 
constitutions in London or Paris. He has 
not dropped polo since he left the army. It 
is still his favourite recreation, and he is on 
the ground several times a week. He rides 
to hounds, and has been known to walk into 
the division lobby a few days after suffering a 
dislocated shoulder. But still, as he himself 
has written, “the end comes often early to such 
men. This premonition must be weighed 
in any estimate we may form of thp future. 
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Churchill is .a feitajisi. He feels upon 
himself the hand of destiny. H;p is the 
instrument of some great purpose of nature, 
only half* disclosed as yet—a cell charged 
with a tremendous voltage of elemental 
energy. In the miraculous nature of some of 
his escapes,'in the strange sequence of chance 
and coincidence, he seemed to trace a design 
that was conscious. *’ 

He came #out of the Lancers’ Charge at 
Omdurman unscathed in body, in clothes, or 
in accoutrements. In the armoured-train 
disaster at Chieveley he exposed himself for 
two hours to a close-range shell and rifle 
fire, sustaining only a skin wound on the 
hand. As^an escaped prisoner, he walked 
unrecognised through the crowded streets of 
Pretoria. Fainting by the way, he stumbled 
upon the only house occupied by a friend in 
the enemies’ country. He survived Spion 
Kop. For four years it may be said that he 
carried his life in his hands. Small wonder 
if he l^gan to think that there must be before 
hi«n some averting hand, or that he began to 
surrender himself to the promptings of an 
inward voice, bidding him risk all and dare 
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everything for the ideals which weVe part of 
his bein^. 

In one of his letters he says— 

“These hazards swoop on me*^out of a 
cloudless sky, and that I have hitherto come 
unscathed through them, while it fills my 
heart with thankfulness to (?bd for His 
mercies, makes me wonder why I must be so 
of^n thrust to the brink and then withdrawn.” 

But his fatalism is Westerly rather than 
Oriental in character. It is dynamic rather 
than static. Jt is the fatalism of optimism 
and not of pessimism, of action and not of 
quietism, of life and not of death. He does 
not sit still, saying, “It is ordained,” and 
It can be no otherwise ” ; he rushes into 
action, affirming “//«« and it is 

ordained.” To him man is not the sport 
and plaything of fate, but the actual embodi¬ 
ment of fate, the image and the manifestation 
of God. In his famous oration on Cromwell,' 
Lord Rosebery described the great Icono¬ 
clast as “ a practical mystic, the mOst for¬ 
midable and terrible of all combinations.”; 
and again, “ a strange mixture of a "strong 

' Cromwell Tercentary Celebration, 14th November 1899. 
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practical nature with, a* sort of unearthly 
feta^sm, with a sort oT spiritual piission.” 
The words af)ply to Winston Churchill. He 
“trusts in God and keeps his powder dry,” 
He “ works while he has the day, for the 
night Cometh when no man can work.” 
Even if the'night come soon, Churchill will 
have left his mark upon his generation. 

“ A people’s good ” ? “ Ambition ” ? Wlio 
shall decide l^ptwecn them, and say that one 
is but the “direction” and the other the 
‘‘ cause of effort ? Not the writer of this 
book, for he has no skill at metaphysical 
psychology. No one can deny that Churchill 
is ambitious. It is writ large all over his 
career. But his ambition is wedded to an 
ideal. It is no unworthy and self-seeking 
ambition for which one road to power is as 
good as another. The good of the people, a 
stable constitution, liberty, freedom and social 
amelioration—these are the objects in which 
it realises itself and apart from which it has 
no existence. It is, of course, an ambition 
to £xalt Winston, but a Winston who cares 
for these things, and cannot be exalted with¬ 
out them. If we are to believe his enemies. 
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and they are man)^, he fs no more than a 
vain busybody, a charlatan and a demagogue* 
an unscrupulous adventurer, a disappointed 
office-seeker. The same accusations have 
been hurled against every great man. 
Churchill’s career gives the lie to them. 
Some men change their principles in order 
not to change their party. Others change 
their party in order to preserve their prin¬ 
ciples. Churchill belongs to the latter class. 
It is true that he desires and wills to lead— 
but not in any direction. He does not turn 
like a weather-li'ock with every gust of popular 
impulse. He is ready to champion the un¬ 
popular cause, to throw himself boldly across 
the whim of the moment, as he did with 
regard to the surrendered rebels and Mr 
Cartwright. His whole record is consistent. 
His denunciation of the killing of wounded 
Dervishes and of the outrage upon the tomb 
and body of the Mahdi; his alliance with 
the trade-unionist leader in his first election; 
his plea for clemency to surrendered' rebels ; 
his chivalrous defence of the honour of his 
Boer captors; his attack upon the attempt to 
end the war by means of proclamations, and 
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his advocacy of \dgour rti|ner than rigour as a 
military policy; his vote with Mr Morley on 
the Cartwright case; his attack upon the 
Government’s Budgets and Mr Brodrick’s 
Army scheme ; his defence of Free Trade— 
these were th« distinguishing features of his 
career as a Tory Democrat. He has no need 
to be ashamed of any of them because he 
now sits upon the Liberal benches. Would 
that some whd are accounted Liberal leaders 
had such a record to boast of. 

With the exception of Joseph Chamberlain, 
Winston Churchill is prob^ly the best- 
hated man in English politics at the present 
time. Success and power are difficult things 
J.O forgive in,a rival. It is easy for the Free 
Trader to forgive Mr Chaplin or Sir Howard 
Vincent, but it requires an excess of the 
Christian spirit of forbearance to pardon Mr 
Chamberlain. It is easy for the “Sheffield 
Shuffler ” to tolerate Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Jbut Winston Churchill is anathema 
maranatha. He has out-distanced all his 
con’lemporaries ; he has ruthlessly brushed 
aside the mediocrities who cumbered his 
way ; he ha^ dared to match himself against 
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men who were political leaders before he was 
in his cradle. His wit stings like a whip¬ 
cord and leaves wounds which rankle. He 
feels his strength, he revels in the exercise of * 
it, and often he is tempted to use it like a 
giant. As he mellows with .,age and ex¬ 
perience, he may learn to combine his 
strength with gentler qualities. 

Churchill shapes for power as undeviat- 
ingly and as unmistakably as <did Gladstone 
when he was “ the rising hope of thqse stern 
and unbendifig Tories,” or Disraeli when he 
dreamed, and organised, and educated the 
Young England Party,” or Chamberlain in 
the Town Council of Birmingham. Com¬ 
pared to the ordinary politician, he is as 
radium to lead. Great, disturbing, and 
mysterious forces lie chained up within him. 
His character is magnetic—radiating emana¬ 
tions which attract or repel others. His in¬ 
tellect is mordant, fretting at every obstacle 
that meets him. He was not made for 
rest. An explosive energy within im jjels him 
relentlessly onwards. The instinct; of'de¬ 
cision is his. Wibiie others are laboriously 
calculating he is acting. While others are 
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counting tTie chances,h6 is trying them 
The,ambitions which direct his course are 
backed up by a supreme power of concen¬ 
trating aH his forces of character and 
intellect upon the end in view. To a 
“ vehement,^high, and daring ” temperament 
he adds that genius which consists in an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. 

The obvious parallel to the career •of 
Winston Chyrchill is that of his father, 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Like his father, 
Winston has achieved a national reputation 
as a private member of the Mouse of Com¬ 
mons. Like his father, he entered public 
life under the a;gis of the Conservative 
party, holdmg at the same time very ad¬ 
vanced and democratic views on social ques¬ 
tions. Like his father, he has found himself 
in frequent controversy with his party, and 
Lord Randolph’s resignation of office corre¬ 
sponds to Winston’s crossing the floor of the 
House. Witiston has followed in his father’s 
footsteps, taking up the broken purpose of 
that career cut short, and bearing aloft “the 
tattered flag ” with filial piety. Not only in 
purpose but in character and in temperament 
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he resembles his fath^er. c He has' his father's 
gift of popular elo(!iuence, his father’s mag¬ 
netic personality, his father’s boundless am¬ 
bition ; but he adds to these qualities a 
strength and clearness of intellect, a con¬ 
sistency of aim, a concentration of will of 
which Lord Randolph fell short. He was 
apprenticed earlier. There was no break be¬ 
tween his schooldays and the sternworkof life. 
He has got the start which his^father missed. 

While Lord Randolph Churchill’s career 
has supplied, Winston with the immediate 
motive and'purpose of his own, we must 
go further back in his ancestry to find the 
model on whom he has consciously and by 
design framed himself. He has chosen as 
his pattern the great Duke of Marlborough, 
the founder of his line, of whom Bolingbroke, 
his inveterate enemy, has said that he was 
“ the greatest general and the greatest 
statesman that our country or any other 
has produced.” In his study at Mount 
Street, as the industrious interviewer of the 
World has duly noted, hangs a framed old 
print of the great Marlborough. That epic 
of war and policy which altered the face of 
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Europe and consolidated’the power of Eng- 
land^after the Revolution has been^the sub¬ 
ject of his deep and brooding study. That 
is the schcwl in which he learned the strategy, 
both of the field and of the council chamber, 
which he has already shown such original 
skill in applying. 

Is it presumption or conceit for ambitious 
youth to aim at the highest ? In an age*of 
mediocrity these are the terms applied to 
anything aspiring above the uniform level 
of respectable commonplace. • In such an 
age Winston Churchill has* fully earned 
them. He has dared to aim at the highest. 

The Churchill strain endures, and W^inston 
has many characteristics in common with his 
great ancestor. Neither of them had an aca¬ 
demic preparation. They both preferred the 
hard life of the tented field to the enervating 
dilettantism of the court, and they entered 
upon active service at the same early age. 
Each chose for mistress “ the bright eyes of 
danger." The biographer of Marlborough 
says: " In these operations Captain Churchill 
not only signalised himself in the regular 
course of military duty, but volunteered his 
‘ * 5 $ 
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service on every 6 c«ssi«n of diiSiG^iIty^ 
danger.”* fhe bio^pKer of Winastofiml^y 
copy out the sentence. Marlborough is no 
less famous as a statesman than a^ a soldier; 
Winston has taken to politics with as much 
natural aptitude as he took t^ ^ghting. It 
is probably safe to say that had the European 
situation to-day offered such opportunities fgr 
a military career as it did 200 years 
Winston would not have thrown up his 
commission to enter Parliament. Qoxe has 
described thp character of Marlborough in 
words which inay be applied to his youthful 
descendant:— 


“ Averse, by character as w^ as by 
ciple, from defensive warfare, he was alif^ys’ 
the assailant, and invariably pursued one 
grand object, regardless of minor cohside^* 
tions. He conquered, not by chkcfc^v^ 
the unskilfulness of his antagonists, 
superior vigilance and activity; by 
foundness of his combinations, the unexpected 
celerity of his movements, and the prompti¬ 
tude and decision of his attacka*** 

* I>mk» 

Coxa Archdexcon of Wibs 

* iKA, wd. iii. p. 668. 
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In estimtidi wliidi Winston 

Cliiircliill mny|occupjr®iii the ISsfSjr pditka 
future, iand the influence which he 
mS^ exercise uj^n the policy of this counby, 
tins most important factor to be considered 
is the *' dir^ion ” of his effort. “ A pec^le's 
good,” and “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” are but vague generalities 
which have been appropriated by both poli¬ 
tical parties^ Where is the good to bet 
found Md in what does happiness consist? 
Churchill is on the side of t^e Democracy 
as opposed to the tremendous power of 
organised capital. This earth-born Titan 
he would subdue to be the servant rather 
than the o^ter of the state. Furthermore, 
he is conldnced that the prosperity and 
hapfdness of nations depends much more 
social reform and industrial develop- 
i^ent at home than upon Imperial expansion 
and aggrandisement abroad. 

W^h thft true instinct of statesmanship 
Churcfiill has never feared nam^^ l He bas 
coa^^d hinwelf widi actualities, and if his 
ppponenti have hurled nicknames at him he 
.kaf beei| eonliait to defeat their purpose 
n ^ ' m 
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by associating these ijickoarpes with sound 
reason arjd just argument. Had he been* 
opposed to the war, he would never have 
run away from the term “pro-Boer.” 'He 
would have accepted it and justified it. 
“Strike, but hear,” would have been his 
attitude. So it is with the term, intended 
to be opprobrious, “ Little - Englander.” 
Churchill happens to be a “ Little- 
Englander ” in the Chamberlaiy acceptance 
of the term. That is to say, that he thinks 
social reform more important to “ the natives 
of these islandk” than Imperial expansion. 
He, too, has wandered across the “ illimit¬ 
able veldt,” but he did not come home to 
laugh at “the Education Bill, Temperance 
Reform, Local Finance.” His statement of 
his views on Imperialism may teach a lesson 
in courage and in candour to many Liberals. 
At the Cobden Centenary Dinner at Man¬ 
chester, on 3rd June 1904, he said:— 

“ Mr Chamberlain has said that this is a 
day of great empires and not of small*states. 

I do not admit that proposition. Empires 
which are great only in the sense o^ being 
large, which are mere agglomerations of 
reluctant people shackled together by a 
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central Goverffme^t «and an army, such 
rfmfjires have often in* the past qollapsed, 
^nd^ will often again collapse before the 
on^>I'iugh^ of a small homogeneous people 
actuated by an intenser form of patriotic 
sentiment. If ‘that defensive league of 
communities under the august headship of 
the English Crown,’ as Lord Rosebery has 
finely termed the British Empire—if that 
league be found to possess the qualities 
which endure the changes and shocks of 
the centuries, it will not be because the , 
British Empire possesses mon; .square miles 
of terrifory than the Empire of Russia ; it 
will not be because it owns,more subjects 
than the Empire of China; it will not be 
because it is guarded by more soldiers than 
the Empire of Germany : it will be because 
it is based upon the assent of free peoples, 
.united with*each other by noble and pro- 
pessive principles; because it is animated 
by respect for right and justice in its dealings, 
whether great or small, with the nations; and 
because in the future history of the world, as 
in the past, it shall be found, on the whole, 
to be an agent of human progress and of 
international peace.” 

ct 

So far as the sense is concerned, it might 
be *Mr*Morley who had spoken the words. 

In such an Imperialism there is no place for 
what he Ijjas elsewhere called “ purposeless 
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and sanguinary excnrsi6ns“ like those to 
which w© are now committed in Somaliland 
and Tibet.” 

The problem of the governmenttsf Ireland 
is one which must be faced by the Unionist 
Free Traders. It has recently,entered upon 
a new phase, which seems to bring an early 
solution within the bounds of practical politics. 
On the one hand, the settlement of the land 
dispute, costly as it has been, 4 ias removed 
the strongest objection of many of the Irish 
landlords to considerable extension of the 
powers of local government in Ireland. The 
unexpected result has been a distinct Irish 
movement in the direction of Home Rule, 
which has been given vigorous ^pression to^ 
in the manifesto of the Irish Reform Associa¬ 
tion, of which Lord Dunraven is President. 
On the other hand, this movement has been 
reinforced by the recent growth of a strong 
body of opinion among thinking Conserva¬ 
tives in favour of some form of devolution 
which will relieve Parliament of that conges¬ 
tion of business of which the sessional 1^4 
provided so deplorable an example. The 
Imperial Parliament is no longer able to deal 
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efficiently with the enoi;:^dus and still growing 
^oli^me of purely local business which comes 
before it. For the first time for many years 
the 'condkions are favourable to a great 
curative operation, and Churchill has been 
one of the^rst to welcome the opportunity. 
Before the issue of the Irish Reform Mani¬ 
festo he had said (6th J une 1904)—“ I say the 
policy we must pursue towards Ireland ig a 
policy of administrative Home Rule." Char¬ 
acteristically, he is not afraid of the label, his 
concern is with the thing itselGand not with 
the name. Liberals will be ill-advised if they 
neglect the new line of approach which has 
been opened up to this old-standing prob¬ 
lem, or if they set a false importance on 
names, when the thing itself is within their 
grasp. 

A passage from a recent speech, and, indeed, 
the whole of his Free Trade speeches, show 
very clearly the social nature of his ideals and 
the continuity of his attachment to them. 
At a hieeting of Liberal workers in North- 
West Manchester (6th June 1904) he said :— 

“When I worked in association with the 
Conservative party i was what was called 

• *6i 
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Tory democrat. t Ijelooged to the more 
Liberal and progressive section of the Tory 
party. I do not care what anybody sa^^s— 
there are lots of men in the Conservij;:?^^ 
ranks just as Liberal, and sometimes more 
Liberal, in their views than are some in the 
Liberal ranks. You will remember that Lord 
Randolph Churchill, on the grea^ questions of 
administrative reform, of licensing reform, of 
refprm in retrenchment, and on other social 
questions, was certainly distinguished for 
great, prolonged and conscientious exertions 
to do his best to get things done and to effect 
the urgently-needed improvements* in the 
social conditiftqof the working classes. And 
I stand here, though under somewhat tfif- 
ferent circumstances, not in any way dis¬ 
sociating myself from the work he tried to do 
in the country. It was his labour to con¬ 
vert the Conservative party into an active „ 
Liberalising force. He failed, and he went 
down in the struggle. The triumph he secured 
was used by others for other purposes.” 

During the four years of his parliamentary 
career Churchill has not had many oppor¬ 
tunities for developing a social programme. 
He came to Parliament without any previous 
political training or experience. He had‘“to 
gather knowledge and skill as he went along 
from day to day. The immediate work which 
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he found lying r«ad){ t6 his hand absorbed 
'all^his energies. The criticism of tlje Govern- 
.pient’s methods in South Africa, the advocacy 
of fetrerfchment, the attack on Mr Brodrick’s 
Army Reform Scheme, and the defence of 
Free Tra^e left him little time for more 
general political considerations. But he is 
on the right side. His sympathies arc with 
labour as against the power of orgaifised 
wealth. 1^ is determined that capital shaU 
be made the servant and not the master of 
the State. He believes that^he true happi¬ 
ness of nations is to be secured by industrial 
development and social reform at home, 
rather than by territorial expansion and 
military adventures abroad. 

The great issue of Free Trade brought him 
more directly in contact with social questions 
than did any of the others. A merely nega¬ 
tive attitude did not suffice with regard to 
Mr Chamberlain’s proposals. The great 
agitator, knowing well what he was doing, 
had [ft-obed an old wound. He put his finger 
Ofi evils which undoubtedly existed—lack of 
employment, depression of trade, the grow¬ 
ing handicap which heavy taxation for un- 
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productive services w.-^s placing upon our 
commerce^.in the markets of the world ; <y»d* 
he proposed a remedy. It was not enough 
merely to oppose, to maintain the s^a^us 
quo; there must be an alternative policy. 
Churchill has intimated that he 's prepar¬ 
ing a fuller statement of his views on social 
reform than he has yet found possible. This 
is tfie next and most important step in his 
eareer. 

No one who has studied impartially the 
varied career j^ud achievements of this young 
ni<in can doubt tfiat he was born to greatness. 
Wherever fortune has led him he has pressed 
forw.ard to tlic very van. In every work to 
which he has put his hand he has excelled. 
He will ever be a Ic^ider. whether of a forlorn 
hope or of a great party. Already in the 
House of Commons he leads by a natural 
right which no man can dispute. He does 
the inevitable act which no one had thought 
of betore; he thinks the original thought 
which is so simple and obvious when once 
it has been uttered; he coins the Ijappy 
phrase which expresses what all men have 

longed to say, and which thereafter comes so 
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aptly to every «naa's rfoAgue. He is not 
simf)ly a unit on one sule or the ofcher, and 
the transference of his vote counts for more 
than*two dn a division. He not only thinks, 
and feels, anil speaks; he does, and the crowd 
who can only follow in beaten tracks do like¬ 
wise. 

With deliberate intention Churchill has 
singled out Mr Chamberlain as the antagonist 
against whonj he is to measure his strength 

in the immediate future. His candidature at 

•• 

Manchester is more than an afc^empt to find 
a seat in the next House of Commons. North- 
West Manchester is but the })lallorm from 
which he addresses the whole industrial 
north. He aims at no less than to throw 
Lancashire into the scale against Birmingham 
and the Midlands. ‘‘That is the [)olicy of 
Birmingham,” he said at the National Liberal 
Federation meeting, “ and we are going to 
erect against that policy of Birmingham the 
policy of M&nchester.” He will revive the 
faded glories of the “ Manchester school," 
raise cdoft the tattered Hag, and rally to his 
own person the dispersed forces of F'ree 
Trade in one long line of battle. It is a bold 
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and ambitious idea', and the«struggle will "be 
a highly, dramatic one. Will he win ?, Is 
he the destined man to bring back to Lanca¬ 
shire the political hegemony of the {Provinces ? 
He plays for high stakes, but his nerve is 
steady and his eye is clear. will at any 
rate make a fight for it, and the fight will 
be something to have lived for and to have 
se*en. 



